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INTRODUCTION 

James  Bowdoin  was  one  of  the  few  wealthy  men  of 
revolutionary  Massachusetts  who  joined  the  patriot  party 
and  supported  it  steadily  to  the  outbreak  of  war.  Although 
more  moderate  than  the  radicals,  Bowdoin  was  firm  in  his 
convictions.     Through  his  economic  and  social  position, 
as  well  as  by  his  political  ability,  he  lent  a  dignity  and 
respectability  to  the  revolutionary  movement,  which  many 
more  famous  patriots  could  not  command.    As  leader  of  the 
Massachusetts  Council,  James  Bowdoin  regularly  cooperated 
with  the  radical  leaders  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  opposed  Governors  Bernard  and  Hutchinson,  thereby  con- 
tributing importantly  to  the  decline  of  royal  authority  in 
the  Bay  Colony. 

The  Council  was  a  unique  body  among  the  royal  govern- 
ments in  America  for  it  was  elected  by  the  General  Court 
rather  than  appointed  by  the  crown.     Despite  this  fact  the 
governors  were  able  to  control  the  Council  through  a  veto 
power  and  the  patronage  until  Just  before  the  Revolution. 
With  the  rise  of  a  strong  party  of  opposition  in  the  decade 
before  Lexington  and  Concord,  however,  this  control  slipped 
badly.     Not  only  did  the  Council  fail  to  advise  and  assist 
Bernard  and  Hutchinson,  but  it  also  aggressively  opposed  them 
at  times.    With  the  governors  thus  isolated,  the  political 
balance  in  Massachusetts  was  seriously  upset,  and  the  Revolu- 
tion perceptibly  hastened. 
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Note  on  Previous  Work  in  the  Field 

James  Bowdoin  has  been  a  neglected  figure  in  Massa- 
chusetts history.     Except  for  a  short  survey  by  a  proud 
descendant,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,"^  and  the  sketch  in  the 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography ,  there  are  no  studies 
of  this  man.    Mention  has  been  made  of  Bowdoin  in  numerous 
biographies  and  other  studies  of  the  period,  but  this  is 
the  only  lengthy  analysis  of  his  early  life  and  pre-revo- 
lutionary  political  career. 

Writers  have  frequently  referred  to  the  importance  of 

the  anomalous  Massachusetts  Council,  but  no  one  has  made 

an  independent  study  of  it.     A  recent  work  by  Ellen  E. 
p 

Brennan,     studying  plural  office-holding  in  Massachusetts, 
treats  the  Council  at  some  length  but  not  with  a  view  to 
explaining  its  peculiar  contribution  to  the  Revolution. 


1.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Washington ,  Bowdoin  and  Franklin, 
Boston,  lb76. 

2.  Ellen  E.  Brennan,  Plural  Office-Holding  in  Massachusetts 
17bO-l760,  Chapel  Hill,  19^5^ 


JAMES  BOWDOIN  AND  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COUNCIL 


CHAPTER  I 
HUGUENOT  ODYSSEY 

Among  the  Huguenots  v/ho  fled  from  Catholic  France 
In  the  late  seventeenth  century  was  Pierre  Baudouin,  the 
grandfather  of  Governor  James  Bowdoin  of  Massachusetts. 
In  1685  Louis  XIV  revoked  the  famous  Edict  of  Nantes 
which  had  granted  French  Protestants  a  measure  of  toler- 
ation for  nearly  a  century.     Tr-is  effort  to  suppress 
heresy  cost  France  some  of  its  finest  blood,  for  thous- 
ands emigrated  to  other  European  countries  and  to  the  New 
V/orld.'^    Here,  in  America,  the  Huguenots  played  a  very 
distinguished  and  important  part.     The  mere  mention  of 
such  famous  names  as  Bowdoin,  Faneuil,  Revere,  Jay, 
Laurens,  and  Marion  ampl^/  substantiates  this  statement. 

The  Baudouin  family  of  Rochelle,  the  Huguenot  strong- 
hold on  the  west  coast  of  France,  was  aid  and  prominent. 
Some  have  traced  its  genealogy  back  to  Count  Baldwin  of 
Flanders  in  the  ninth  century,  or  to  Baldwin  the  heroic 
crusader  of  the  twelfth  century.     The  Baudouins  had  become 
Protestants  quite  early,  and  they  participated  in  the 
religious  struggle  of  the  Rochelle  area.     When  Louis  XIV 

1.     H.M.  Baird,  The  Hup-.uenots  and  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,   II,  101.     Baird  estimates  the  number 
of  emigrants  immediately  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  400,000. 
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"began  the  regrettable  policy  of  persecution,  the  Baudouin 

family  dispersed  with  various  oranches  going  to  Prussia, 

the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  and  to  America.     It  is  the 

last  of  these  groups,  Pierre  Baudouin  and  his  descendants, 

that  concerns  this  study. 

Pierre  Baudouin  was  a  physician  by  profession  and 

reputedly  a  man  of  some  means.     Governor  Bowdoin's  son 

later  wrote: 

"I  am  the  eldest  descendant  from  one  of  those 
unfortunate  families  which  was  obligee'  to  fly 
their  native  country  on  account  ol  religion; 
a  family,  which,  as  I  understand,   lived  in 
affluence,  perhaps  elegance,  upon  a  handsome 
estate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rochelle,  wnich 
at  that  time  (1635)   yielded  the  considerable 
income  of  700  louis  d'ors  Der  annum. 

When  Baudouin  left  France  in  1685  or  l6B6,   he  must  nave 

sacrificed  most  of  this  wealth. 

After  a  brief  sojurn  in  Ireland,  Pierre  Baudouin  and 

his  family  came  in  early  I6d7  to  the  Casco  Bay  area  in 

northern  New  England.     Included  in  the  group  Vv'ere  Pierre's 

wife,  Elizabeth,  his  sons,  James  and  John,  and  two  daughters, 

Elizabeth  and  IZary.     The  eldest  son,  James,  became  one  of 

the  wealthiest  merchants  of  eighteenth  centur;>-  Boston,  and 

the  father  of  Governor  James  Bowdoin.     John  Baudouin,  second 

son  of  Pierre,  moved  to  Virginia  where  he  died  before  171Y. 

One  of  the  daughters,  Elizabeth,  married  Thomas  Robins,  and 

the  other,  Mary,  married  Stephen  Boutineau,  another  of  the 

2.     R.G"^  Wintnrop,  Wasnington,  Bowdoin  and  Franklin ,  42. 
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party  of  Huguenots  that  had  immigrated  with  the  Baudoulns.^ 

Much  of  the  early  nistory  of  Pierre  Baudou m  Is  derived 

from  a  petition  addressed  to  Governor  Edmund  Andros  In  the 

summer  of  1687.     This  document  is  of  sufficient  interest 

and  importance  to  be  quoted  completely. 

''To  r.is  Excellency,  the  G-overnor-in-Chief  of  Mew 
England,  humbly  prays  Pierre  Saudouin,  saying: 
that  having  been  obliged,  by  the  rigors  which 
were  exercised  towards  the  Protestants  in  France, 
to  depart  thence  v^rith  his  family,  and  having 
sought  refuge  in  the  realm  of  Ireland,  at  the  city 
of  Dublin,  to  which  place  it  pleased  the  Receivers 
of  His  Majesty's  Customs  to  admit  him,  your  petitioner 
was  employed  in  one  of  the  bureaux;  but  afterv/ards, 
there  being  a  change  of  officers,  he  was  left  with- 
out any  employment.     This  was  wnat  caused  the 
petitioner  and  his  family,   to  the  number  of  six 
persons,  to  withdraw  into  tm.is  territory,   in  tne  town 
of  Casco,  and  Province  of  Maine;  and  seeing  that 
there  are  many  lands  which  are  not  occupied,  and  • 
particularly  those  which  are  situated  at  the  point 
of  Barbary  Creek,  may  it  please  your  Excellency  to 
decree  that  there  may  be  assigned  to  your  petitioner 
about  one  hundred  acres,  to  the  end  that  he  may  have 
the  means  ol   supporting  his  family.     And  he  will 
continue  to  pray  Qod  for  the  health  and  prosperity 
of  your  Excellency.     Pierre  Baudouin."^ 

Governor  Andros  complied  with  this  request  and  Baudouin 

purchased  other  tracts  of  land  in  tne  vicinity  of  Casco  Bay, 

in  Maine. 

For  some  reason  Pierre  Saudouin,  or  Peter  Bowdoln  as 
he  was  soon  known,  decided  to  leave  I'aine  and  to  move  to 
Boston  in  I69O.     Perhaps  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number 


3.     Temple  Prime,  Some  Account  of  the  Bo wdo 1 n  Fam 1 1 y . 
New  Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Register ,  ~,   (1856) ,  73. 

h,     R.C.  Winthrop,  op.   cit.,  41  (also  in  Maine  Hist.  Soc. 
Colls.  ,  2nd  series,  VI,   (1900),  3^9).     See  Willis: 
"History  of  Portland"  in  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Colls. ,  I, 
(1865),  248,  276,  305.     Ibid. ,  2nd  series,  VI,  (1900) 
241,  285-6,  311,  322-3. 
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of  French  refugees  in  Massachusetts  and  tne  establishment 
of  a  Huguenot  church  in  Boston  was  trie  attraction.  There 
is  the  possibility  that  Peter  Bowdoin  deplored  the  danger 
and  insecurity  at  Falmouth  due  to  tne  hostility  of  both 
French  and  Indians.    Moreover,  Boston  probably  seemed  a 
much  more  favorable  location  to  a  man  interested  in  a  mer- 
cantile business.     Whatever  the  motivation  the  Bowdoin 
family  left  Falmouth  for  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  May  16, 
1690,  just  one  day  before  a  disastrous  Indian  attack 
destroyed  Fort  Loyal  on  Casco  Bay. 5 

Peter  Bowdoin  lived  in  Boston  until  his  death  in  1706. 
He  referred  to  himself  as  a  merchant  and  other  evidence 
indicates  that  he  engaged  in  overseas  trading  ventures,  and 
also  kept  a  small  shop  in  Boston.^    There  is  no  record  in 
the  Suffolk  County  Registry  of  Deeds  that  Peter  Bowdoin 
owned  any  property  in  tne  town,  but  his  wife  listed  a  house 
worth  tl70  in  a  brief  inventory  of  the  estate.     The  total 
value  of  the  first  Bov;doin's  property,  all  of  which  was 
left  to  nis  widow,  was  estimated  at  L1344.'^ 

Elizabeth  Bowdoin  outlived  ner  husband  by  almost  fifteen 
years,  and  finally  died  in  August  1720  at  the  age  01  seventy 
seven. 8    she  had  considerably  augumented  Peter  Bowdoin' s 
fortune,  for  the  value  of  her  property  was  set  at  L2561  in 
1720.     The  inventory  of  the  estate,   including  silver  ware, 

R.  C  •   '.Vinthrop,  op.   cit.,  A3. 

6.  Boston  News  Letter,  April  2,  August  27,  1705,  M.H.S. 
Colls . ,  5th  series,  VI,  33, 

7.  Probate  Records,  XXI,  425-7.     T.  Prime,  o£^  cit. ,  3. 
8»     Boston  News  Letter,  August  22,  1720. 
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gold  pieces,  and  fire  household  objects,  reveals  that  Lirs . 

Bowdoin  must  have  lived  quite  eiegantl;y   lor  that  day. 

In  accordance  witn  her  will  tne  property  was  divided  among 

her  three  living  cnildren,  James  Bowdoin,  Elizabeth  Robin, 

9 

and  Mary  Boutineau. 

Elizabeth  Bowdoin  also  left  a  small  bequest  to  tne 
French  church  in  Boston,  which  she  and  her  family  attended. 
The  Huguenots  organized  themselves  early  as  a  "Church 
Estate**  and  first  met  in  the  town's  school  house  on  School 
Street.     In  1704  they  purchased  some  land  on  the  same  street 
and  a  few  years  later  erected  a  brick  church,  v/here  they 
met  until  the  congregation  dissolved  near  the  middle  of  the 
century.     With  the  passing  of  the  original  French  immigrants, 
their  descendants  dispersed  and  joined  the  churches  already 
established  in  Boston."*"^ 

James  Bov/doic],  the  first  man  to  bear  that  name  in 
America,  was  born  in  Rochelle,  France,  in  I676.     Ke  came 
as  a  boy  with  the  family  to  Maine  and  then  to  Massachusetts, 
where  he  became  a  prominent  and  wealthy  citizen.     Pe  probaol^^ 
had  little  or  no  formal  education,  but  was  taught  the  mer- 
cantile business  by  his  father. 

~9~»     Probate  Records,  XXI,  801-3 .     (Also  in  T.   Prime,  op. 
cit .  ,  10-11)  .     No  inventory  appears  in  the  Probate 
Records  but  in  the  Bowdoin  and  Temple  Papers,  I,  138, 
139,  there  is  a  sum.':;ar^  made  by  the  executers  of  the 
estate,  James  Bowdoin  and  Stephen  Boutineau. 

10.     Samuel  G.  Drake,  The  history  and  Antiquities  of  Boston , 
487-9.     M.H.S.  Colls . ,  2nd  series,   II,  63. 
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In  his  youth  James  Bowdoin  married  Sarah  Campbell 
who  bore  him  six  children,  only  two  of  whom  outlived  child- 
hood.   A  daughter,  Mary,  married  Belthazar  Bayard  and  lived 
until  178O;  and  a  son,  William,  was  a  merchant  of  Boston 
until  his  death  in  1773.     After  his  first  wife's  death  in 
1713,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  six,  James  Bowdoin  married 
Hannah  Pordage,  and  by  her  had  four  more  children.     One  of 
these  died  young,  but  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Judith, 
and  a  son,  James,  survived.     Elizabeth  and  Judith  married 
two  prominent  politicians  of  a  later  day,  James  Pitts  and 
Thomas  Flucker.     Hannah  Bowdoin' s  son,  James,  born  August 
7,  1726,  became  the  most  prominent  member  of  the  family  and 
is  the  subject  of  this  study. ■'■"^ 

James  Bowdoin,  Jr.'s  mother,  Hannah  Pordage,  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  a  prominent  Boston  merchant,  G-eorge  Pord- 
age.    The  latter  had  arrived  from  England  in  the  l680's  and 
had  married  Elizabeth  Lynde,  the  daughter  of  Simon  Lynde. 
Mrs.  Hannah  Bowdoin  was  of  pure  English  extraction  and  quite 
probably  the  atmosphere  in  the  Bowdoin  home  during  James' 
childhood  was  more  English  than  French.     Hannah  Bowdoin  died 
young,  in  173^  when  James  was  only  eight  years  old.  The 
elder  Bowdoin  married  a  third  wife,  ■•''ehetable  Lillie,  the 
next  year,  but  no  children  resulted  from  this  match. 

Bowdoin  made  a  fortune,   --  perhaps  the  greatest  of 

Boston  at  this  time  --  through  his  extensive  trading  opera- 

11^     T.  Prime,     op. cit .,  4.     New  Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Register, 
X,  78. 
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tions.        Unfortunately  his  account  books  have  been  lost 
and  knowledge  of  his  business  activity  must  be  gleaned  from 
scraps  of  information  from  numerous  sources. -^5    Early  in 
life  James  Bowdoin  v/as  the  C3pt2in  of  several  vessels  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade,  and  various  references  indicate 
that  he  visited  Virginia,   the  West  Indies,  and  England,  as 
well  as  other  American  ports, ^4    On  these  voyages,  or  on 
others  in  which  he  had  an  interest,  fish  and  lumber  were 
shipped  to  the  southern  colonies  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
tobacco,  naval  stores,  or  other  products  from  there  were 
brought  to  England.     Bowdoin  imported  to  Boston  in  return 
all  sorts  of  commodities,   including  coal,  glass,  raisins, 
pepper,   "Good  Cheshire  Cheese,"  "Good  Bristol  Bear,"  "Choice 
Cadiz  Salt,"  cloth,  and,  on  at  least  one  occasion,  white 
servants  from  Bristol.     He  advertised  these  goods  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Bo  s  to  n  "'^ews  Letter ,  and  offered  them  for 
sale  at  his  warehouse  on  Merchants  Row,  a  waterfront  street 


12.  Governor  William  Shirley  referred  to  James  Bowdoin  as 
the  wealthiest  man  in  the  province.     Charles  H.  Lincoln, 
ed..  The  Correspondence  of  William  Shirley ,   I,  I3-I5. 

13.  I  i:^ave  discovered  documents  pertaining  to  Bowdoin' s  mer- 
cantile affairs  in  the  libraries  of  the  Mass.  Historical 
Society,  Bowdoin  College,  Maine  Historical  Society, 
American  Antiouarian  Society,  Yale  University,  Essex 
Institute,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,   New  England 
Historical  and  Geneological  Society,  in  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Library  and  the  Massachusetts  Archives.     A  fiegis- 
try  of  Vessels  in  Mass.  Bay  1697-171-^,  Mass.  Archives, 
VII,  85,  301,  420,  indicates  thst  James  Bowdoin  v/as  part 
owner  of  at  least  three  vessels  --  the  Sarah,  of  about 
45  tons,   the  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  of  about  6OO  tons,  and 
the  Sea  yymphe ,  of  about  400  tons. 

14.  See  Boston  Hews  Letter,  April  2,  Sept.  3,  Oct.  22,  1705; 
Aug.  19,   1706,  Feb.  10,  March  10,  August  4,  1707 . 
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running  from  the  Town  Dock  to  King  (now  State)  Street. 

During  King  George's  War  with  the  French,  17'^0-17^y, 

Bowdoin  v/as  one  of  the  Boston  merchants  who  provided  supplies 

for  the  British  and  provincial  troops.     In  17^5,   his  son, 

William,  went  to  Louisbourg  on  Cape  Breton  Island,  partly 

"to  see  the  nlace,"  and  partly  for  business  reasons.  He 

supervised  his  father's  shipments  to  William  Pepperrell, 

•leader  of  the  land  forces,  and  to  Peter  7/arren,  commander 

of  the  English  fleet  at  Louisbourg.     William  Bowdoin  was 

also  instructed  to  purchase  "East  India  goods'*  and  "good 

1  ft 

sea  coal"  to  be  shipped,  to  Boston. 

Like  the  other  merchants  of  r.'ew  England,  James  Bowdoin 

had  little  respect  for  the  navigation  laws  of  the  mother 

country.     During  King  George's  V/ar,  wir:en  trade  with  Spain 

v/as  prohibited,  the  Americans  refused  to  sacrifice  profits 

to  patriotism.     One  Rhode  Island  rrerchant,  a  Mr.  Lockhart, 

wrote  to  an  associate  that  he  had  advice  from  Boston 

"of  my  friend  Mr.  James  Bowdoin  that  wines  were 
rising  there  and  like  to  be  high  in  demand,  and 
that  notwithstanding  our  present  rnpture,  as  al- 
so the  reported  prohibition  of  commerce  with 
Spain,  we  could  easily  procure  admittance  for 
this  country  wines  under  the  name  of  Madera,  pro- 


15.  Boston  News  Letter,  October  27,  1712;   Sept.  27,  Oct.  4, 
1714;   ::ov.  lT^26,  1715;  March  4,  April  29,  May  6,  1717; 
Oct.  27,  1718;  M-y  28,  1722;  Nov.  25,  1725;  March  8,  15, 
22,  1733. 

16.  Bowdoin  and  Temple  Papers,   I,  9,  10,  August  21,  1745. 
M.H.S.  Colls. ,  6th  series,   IX,   364-5,  August  21,  1745. 

17.  Quoted  by  Wm.  B.  '»Veeden,  Economic  and  Social  History 
of  New  England,   II,  604. 
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Whether  or  not  Bowdoin  received  any  of  the  wine  is  liOt 
knowf],  but  clearly  he  had  no  scruples  about  participating 
in  a  profitable  if  illicit  trade.     The  New  Snglanders 
regularly  disregarded  the  mercantile  regulations,  and  v/hen 
the  English  decided  to  enforce  the  navigation  acts,  tne 
merchants  made  the  first  concerted  protest  against  British 
authority . 

James  Bowdoin  invested  a  great  portion  oi  'As  profits 
from  mercantile  business  in  real  estate  and  mortgages. 
This  was  the  usual  thing  for  a  man  of  wealth  Zo  do  in 
eighteenth  century  Americg,  for  real  estate  investm.ents 
were  the  safest  and  most  profitaole  to  be  made.     The  Suffolk 
County  Registry  of  Deeds  records  that  Bowdoin  owned,  or 
had  an  interest  in,  innumerable  properties  in  every  section 
of  Boston.     In  addition  to  these  holdings  he  also  owned 
land  in  the  tov/ns  of  Roxbury,  Braintree,  Stoughton,  Hingham, 
Newton,  Oxford,  Middlebo rough ,  Scituate,  Marshfield,  Eastham 
and  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts;   in  Kingston, 
Rhode  Island;  and  in  southern  Maine.     In  1730  Bowdoin  also 
bought  part  of  Naushon  (Elizabeth)   Island  in  Vineyard  Sound 
and  in  I76I  his  heirs  acquired  control  ol   the  entire  island. 

The  fact  that  James  Bowdoin  owned  so  many  houses  in 

Boston  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  precisely  where  he 

lived.     A  logical  suggestion  is  that  he  occupied  a  brick 

18.     A.F.  Emerson,   Early  History  of  ^laushon  Island,  passim . 
Letter  Book  of  Governor  Bowdoin,  Mass.   Hist.  Society, 
13,  December  4,  176O. 
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house  on  Milk  Street,  on  the  east  corner  of  Bishop's  Alley 
(now  Hawley  Street) ,  and  noL  far  from  where  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Peter  Bowdoin,had  lived.     Milk  Street  ran  from  Corn- 
hill  (now  Washington)   Street  to  the  waterfront,  and  was 
near  the  business  and  government  district  of  the  town. 
From  this  residence  Bowdoin  could  easily  reach  his  ware- 
house on  Merchants  Row  and  other  places  of  regular  interest. 
A  survey  of  this  locality  will  facilitate  an  understanding 
of  James  Bowdoin,  Junior's  youth. -^'^ 

Close  by  on  School  Street  was  the  French  Huguenot 
Church  and  the  home  of  Reverend  Andrew  Le  Mercier,  a  close 
friend  of  the  Bowdoins.     Also  on  that  street  was  the  South 
Latin  School  of  Master  John  Lovell,  which  both  William  and 
James,  Junior,  attended.     Furthermore,  James  Bowdoin' s 
sister,  Mary,  and  her  husband  Stephen  Boutineau,  lived  on 
School  Street.    At  the  western  end  of  Milk  Street  was  Bul- 
finch  (now  Washington)   Street,  where  several  of  Bowdoin' s 
business  partners  had  their  homes.     John  Campbell,  post- 
master, and  printer  of  the  Boston  News  Letter  for  many  years 
lived  a  few  steps  north  of  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  on 
the  east  side  of  the  street;  a  bit  farther  north  on  that 
side  was  the  house  of  James  Pitts,  merchant,  whose  son  later 

19.    Most  of  this  and  the  following  material  is  taken  from 
Annie  H.  Thwing,     The  Crooked  and  Narrow  Streets  of 
the  Town  of  3oston~I^ 30-1^22,  Boston,  1930,  and  Samuel 
A .  Drake ,    Old  Landmarks  and  Historic  Personages  of 
Boston,  Boston,  1876. 
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married  Bowdoin's  daughter,  Elizabeth;  and  just  across 
Bulfinch  Street  lived  Peter  Faneuil,  who  married  Bowdoin's 
niece,  the  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Mary  Boutlneau. 

For  other  than  personal  reasons  the  Bowdoin  neighbor- 
hood must  have  been  an  interesting  one  for  young  James. 
It  was  part  of  the  business  district  of  eighteenth  century 

Bosuon,  a  growing  town  of  about  13,000  inhabitants  in  1730, 

20 

and  the  largest  town  of  British  North  America.        James  no 
doubt  often  visited  the  Town  Dock  and  the  Long  Wharf  where 
he  could  watch  his  father's  and  other  merchants'  vessels 
arrive  with  strange  cargoes  and  then  depart  for  foreign 
ports  again.     Probably  William  Bowdoin,  who  followed  his 
father's  footsteps  as  a  merchant,  had  greater  interest  in 
these  business  activities  than  did  his  younger  brother. 

This  section  of  Boston  was  also  the  center  of  government- 
al activity  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.     Just  South 
and  west  of  the  Juncture  of  Milk  and  Bulflnch  Streets  was  the 
Province  House,  the  official  residence  of  the  royal  governors. 
The  figures  of  Jonathan  Belcher,  his  successor,  William 
Shirley,  and  visiting  dignitaries,  must  have  been  familiar 

20.     Carl  Bridenbaugh,  Cities  in  the  Wilderness ,  303n,  The 
Boston  News  Letter,  March"~5,  1731  gave  figures  to  show 
that  Boston  was  the  busiest  port  of  America  between 
December  1729  and  December  1730. 
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ones  to  the  Bowdoin  boys.     Not  far  away,  up  Bulfinch  Street, 
at  the  head  of  King  Street,   stood  the  Town  House  where  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  usually  met.     In  this  vicin- 
ity, doubtlessly,  young  James  saw  and  recognized  many  of 
the  prominent  men  from  all  parts  of  the  province. 

The  Bowdoin  house,  itself,  was  sometimes  the  gathering 
place  of  prominent  business  men  and  politicians,  although 
James  Bowdoin,  Sr.,  took  little  part  in  politics  until  late 
in  life.     The  elder  Bowdoin  was  well  known,  however,  and, 
by  virtue  of  his  wealth,  a  man  of  considerable  influence 
and  social  distinction.     Benjamin  Lynde ,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Hannah 
Bowdoin' s  cousin,  records  in  his  diary  that  he  often  dined 
at  the  Bowdoin  home,  and  on  April  7,  1736  wrote  that  "The 
Court  supped  at  Boodwin's."    A  few  days  later  Lynde  noted 

that  he  "supped  with  a  great  number  of  Representatives  and 

21 

Councillors  at  Bodowin's."  Thus,  James,  Jr.,  must  have 
had  an  early  introduction  to  the  highest  social  circle  of 
Boston, 

In  173^,  at  the  age  of  eight,  James  began  his  formal 

studies  at  the  South  Latin  School  on  School  Street.  Master 

John  Lovell  commenced  in  the  same  year  his  long  period  of 

leadership  of  this  old  educational  institution.     The  usual 

course  of  stud^  at  the  school  was  six  years  long,  during 

which  time  the  students  learned  the  lundamentals  of  Latin 

and  Greek  through  such  authors  as  Caesar,  Tully,  Virgil, 

21  o     The  Diaries  oi'  Benja,min  Lynde  and  Benjamin  Lynde ,  Jr. , 
(Boston  188077  April  7  and  June  2,  1736. 
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Xenophon,  and  Homer.     The  class  of  173^  included  James 

Bowdoin's  cousin,  Isaac  Boutineau,  and  a  number  of  Bowdoin's 

later  classmates  at  Harvard  --  Arnold  Welles,  Thomas  Downe, 

William  Davis,  and  John  Phillips." 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  June,  17^2,  James  Bowdoin 

was  admitted  to  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge,  along  with 

twenty  three  other  freshmen  who  had  passed  the  entrance  exam- 
p"5 

inations.        According  to  the  admission  requirements,  students 

had  to  be  able 

"extempore  to  read,  construe  and  passe  Tully, 
Virgil,  or  Such  like  common  Classical  Latin 
Authors;  and  to  write  true  Latin  in  Prose,  and 
to  be  Skill 'd  in  making  Latin  verse,  or  at 
Least  in  the  rules  of  Prosodia;  and  to  read, 
construe,  and  parse  ordinary  Greek,  as  in  the 
New  Testament,  Isocrates,  or  such  like,  and  , 
decline  the  Paradigms  of  Greek  Nouns  and  Verbs. "^'^ 

Bowdoin  stood  second  to  Arnold  V/elles  on  the  class  list 
which  included  James  Warren  of  Plymouth,  Nathaniel  Ropes  of 
Salem,  Ishabod  Plaisted,  William  Sever,  Andrew  Higginson,  and 
Oliver  Peabody,  among  others.     While  attencfing  Harvard  Bow- 
doin lived  in  Massachusetts  Hall  No.  12  with  Mr.  Prentice. 

In  17^2,  Harvard  College  was  no  longer  the  narrow 
theological  seminary  that  it  had  been  originally.     The  study 
of  theology  was  still  part  of  the  curriculum,  but  the  blight 
of  Calvinism  was  being  overcome  by  expanding  interests.  The 


22.  Catalogue  of  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School,  35-7,  50-1., 

23.  Records  of  the  College  Faculty,  MSS,  Harvard  Archives, 
I,  165-6.  Harvard  Univ .  Quinquennial  Catalogue  of  the 
Officers  and  Graduates  I636-I93O   (Cambridge,  1930y,  164 

24.  S.E.  Morison,     Three  Centuries  of  Harvard,  103. 


great  Whitefield  was  received  courteously  at  Cambridge  in 
1740,  "but  he  was  not  pleased  with  the  liberal  tendencies  he 
discovered  amongst  the  students.     Under  President  Edward 
Holyoke  (1737-I769) ,  a  progressive-minded  man,  the  curric- 
ulum was  reorganized  and  greater  interest  in  political 
science  and  natural  philosophy  resulted.     In  1738  John  Win- 
throp,  a  scientist  and  friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  became 
Professor  of  mathematical  and  physical  sciences. Win- 
throp  influenced  James  Bowdoin  considerably,  especially  in 
the  studies  of  electricity,  and  the  two  men  remained  friends 
and  correspondents  until  Winthrop's  death  in  1779.  The 
new  atmosphere  at  Harvard  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
only  a  reflection  of  a  growing  materialism  and  worldliness 
in  all  phases  of  New  England  life. 

From  all  indications  Bowdoin  was  a  serious  and  industri- 
ous student,  although  he  occasionally  missed  classes.  His 
fines  for  "cutting"  however,  were  not  as  great  as  those  of 
some  others.     In  September,  17^4,  Bowdoin  and  nis  classmates 
met  to  elect  officers,  and  the  occasion  was  attended  with 
such  frivolity  that  the  boys  were  severely  punished.  Having 
consumed  "an  Extraordinary  Quantity  of  Strong  Drink"  they 
remained  together  until  after  nine  in  the  evening,  and  be- 
came quite  boisterous.     Two  of  the  masters  ordered  the  boys 
back  to  their  rooms,  but  they  refused  to  disperse  and  contin- 
ued making  "indecent  ^^oises."    For  this  revelry  all  except  a 
25^i     Ibid.,  83,  86,  90,  92. 
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few  of  the  class  were  fined:     5  shillings  for  making  "said 
Indecent  Noises*;  10  shillings  for  not  dispersing  immediately; 
and  2  shillings  for  being  out  after  nine  o'clock.     Two  of 
the  worst  offenders,  "convicted  of  a  very  high  misdemean'r 
in  making  a  Contemptuous  Noise  and  Hallowing  in  the  hearing 
of  Mr.  Flynt  and  Mr,  Mayhew,"  were  degraded  in  the  class 

list.     James  Bowdoin  was  not  one  of  those  exempt  from  punish- 

.  26 
ment  • 

In  17^5  Bowdoin  completed  the  prescribed  course  and 
received  his  bachelor's  degree.     He  remained  at  Harvard  for 
post-graduate  work,  and  was  awarded  a  master's  degree  three 
years  later.    Apparently  he  continued  his  study  of  science, 
but  also  became  interested  in  political  economy,  for  his 
thesis  was  entitled  '*Whether  commutative  Justice  requires 
equality  between  labor  and  wages."    Bowdoin  responded  in  the 
affirmative.     Following  his  training  at  Harvard,  Bowdoin 
studied  for  a  time  at  Yale  College  in  Connecticut,  and 
received  another  A.M.  in  1750  from  this  institution.^''' 

On  September  8,  17^7,  James  Bowdoin,  Senior,  died  at 
the  age  of  71,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  tomb  in  Granary 
burial  ground.     By  his  ability  and  industry  he  had  accumu- 
lated one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  fortunes 
of  his  day.     The  estate,  which  he  left  to  his  heirs,  was 

2^;     Records  of  the  College  Faculty,  I,  191,  219-221,  222. 
27.     Harvard  University  Quinquennial  Catalogue ,  184. 
Theses  and  Quaestiones ,  1737-1810,  1748. 
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worth  close  to  £100,000  sterling. 

According  to  tne  provisions  of  Bowdoin's  last  will,  ^ 
—  drawn  the  day  before  he  died  --  modest  bequests  were  made 
to  the  French  church,  Reverend  Andrew  Le  Mercier,  Reverend 
Samuel  Cooper,  the  poor  of  Boston,  and  to  his  sisters  Eliz- 
abeth Robins  and  Mary  Boutineau.     The  widow,  Mehi table  Bow- 
doin,  was  granted  a  house  in  the  west  end  of  Boston,  "the 
four  wheeled  chaise  and  two  horses,"  and  an  annual  sum  of 
ElOO  sterling  (only  £40  if  she  remarried)  on  the  condition 
that  she  relinquish  to  the  heirs  her  dower  or  "power  of 
third"  in  real  estate.     The  remainder  of  the  estate  was 
divided  as  follows:  four  sevenths  to  William  and  James  Bow- 
doin;  one  seventh  to  daughter  Elizabeth  Pitts;  one  seventh 
to  daughter  Judith  Flucker;  and  one  seventh  to  the  children 
of  daughter  Mary  Bayard. 

28 .  R.C.  Winthrop,    op.  cit.,  A4.     Inventory  of  estate  in 
Probate  Records  LXXVIII ,  37^-39^.     In  the  Library  of 
the  Maine  Historical  Society  I  have  located  an  inven- 
tory drawn  by  the  executors,  dated  May  31 »  1^57,  which 
declares  that  the  "Land  and  Money"  amounted  to 

E  82,875.15.1- 

29.  Probate  Records,  XL,  167-170;  LXXXVIII,  370-373.  A 
warrant  for  the  division  of  the  estate  appears  in 
XL,  172-3,  Sept.  19,  17^9.     Drafts  of  Bowdoin's  last 
will  are  to  be  found  in  Mass.  Archives,  XVIII,  260-3, 
316-20, and  in  tne  Bowdoin  and  Temple  Papers,  I,  11. 
Cancelled  wills,  dated  1724,  1730  and  1741  appear  in 
Bowdoin  and  Temple  Papers,  I,  1,  5,  7. 

30.  Mary  Bayard  and  her  father  had  some  sort  of  a  quarrel 
which  caused  him  to  disinherit  her.     She  protested  the 
will  of  Sept.  7  on  the  ground  that  just  before  he  died 
Bowdoin  had  decided  to  make  provision  for  her.     A  long 
investigation  followed  with  hearings  before  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council,  but  the  claim  was  not  allowed.  Papers 
relating  to  this  matter  are  in  the  Mass.  Archives,  XVIII, 
315,  321-4,  449,  450-1,  452-3,  467-3,  468-9,  470-1,  471- 
4,  XIXA,  20-21. 
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Williara  Bowdoin  received  the  home  on  Milk  Street, 
warehouses  and  wharves  on  King  Street,  warehouses  No.  14 
and  No.  27  on  the  Long  'ifharf,  and  several  other  houses  in 
Boston  as  well  as  his  share  of  the  money  and  household 
effects  of  his  father.     The  Mili^  Street  dwelling  was  for- 
tunately not  destroyed  by  the  disastrous  fire  of  1760  and 
eventually  became  the  residence  of  James  Bowdoin  III,  who 
married  his  cousin  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  William  Bowdoin.^"'" 

James  Bowdoin  received  from  the  estate  a  number  of 
pieces  of  property  in  Boston,  among  which  were  land  and 
buildings  on  Ann  Street,  Scottow's  Alley,  King,  Fish,  and 
Marlborough  Streets.     In  addition  to  this,  nis  share  in- 
cluded such  items  as  a  four  wheeled  chaise,  furniture,  wear- 
ing aparell,  negroes,  and  silver  plate.     In  all,  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  value  of  James  Bowdoin' s  inheritance  seems 
to  be  £100,000  old  tenor  --  in  any  event  an  estate  which 
made  him  independently  wealthy. 

In  September,  1748,  Bowdoin  married  Elizabeth  Erving, 

the  second  daughter  of  John  Erving,  a  wealthy  merchant  and 

landowner  of  Boston. -^-^    Erving  had  come  to  America  from  the 

Orkneys  in  the  early  1700' s,  and  married  Abigail  Phillips, 

the  daughter  of  John  Phillips.     Two  of  Elizabeth  Erving' s 

sisters  also  married  well.     Mary  was  the  wife  of  Colonel 

3T~*     Probate  Records,  XLIII,  17 3-7 . 
32.     Ibid,,  XLIII,  177-182. 

33«     An  account  oL  the  Erving  family  appears  in  T.  Prime-, 
Some  Account  of  the  Bowdoin  Family ,   (1900) ,  15-16. 
See  also  J.H.  Stark,     Loyalists  of  Massachusetts , 
298-9. 
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George  Scott,  governor  of  Dominica  and  Granada  in  the  West 
Indies;  and  Anne  married  Duncan  Steward,  a  wealthy  Scotch 
merchant.    Among  John  Erving's  ten  children  was  Jonn, 
Junior,  who  was  a  loyalist,  a  mandamus  councillor  in  177^, 
and  one  of  those  who  fled  from  Boston  with  the  British  in 
1776.     Elizabeth  Erving  Bowdoin  bore  her  husband  two  child- 
ren,       Elizabeth,  born  in  1750,  and  James  III,  born  in 
1752. 

The  location  of  the  Bowdoins'  home  in  the  early  years 
of  their  marriage  is  a  mystery,  for  they  might  have  lived 
in  one  of  several  buildings  they  owned  in  Boston.     In  1756, 
however,  James  Bowdoin  acquired  the  elegant  mansion  on 
Beacon  Hill  which  was  his  residence  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.     I  have  found  no  record  of  the  construction  of 
this  building,  but  note  that  the  site  was  owned  by  one  John 
Fayerweather ,  who  died  in  1712.     After  belonging  to  a  series 
of  owners,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  John  Erving,  from 
whom  Bowdoin  purchased  it.-^ 

This  house  w,g  s  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Beacon 

Street,  just  east  of  Middlecott  (now  Bowdoin)   Street,  where 

the  Hotel  Bellevue  now  stands.     The  Bowdoin  mansion  was  a 

stately  frame  structure,  situated  some  distance  back  from 

Fifth  Report  of  Record  Gommissiongrs ,  8,  81,  85-6. 
Allen  Chamberlain,     Beacon  Hill,  13,  19-20,  49-50; 
Annie  H.  Thwing,     Crooked  and  Narrow  Streets  of  Boston , 
218-219,  erroneously  asserts  that  Bowdoin  purchased 
the  property  from  Jonathan  Pollard,  who  had  acquired 
it  in  1703  from  John  Fayerweather . 
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the  street,  and  it  had  a  high  flight  of  stone  steps  in 
front.     The  land  accompanying  the  house  extended  a  consider- 
able distance  back  where  outhouses  were  built  for  the  animals 
and  the  carriages  of  this  gentlemanly  establishment. 

Here  on  Beacon  Hill  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Boston  lived. -'^-'^    Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Bowdoin 
mansion  was  the  home  of  William  Phillips,  Senior,  on  the 
highest  spot  in  Boston  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Phillips 
was  also  a  wealthy  merchant  and  one  of  Bowdoin 's  political 
colleagues.     Across  Middlecott  Street,  where  the  east  wing 
of  the  new  State  House  stands,  was  the  home  of  Vviiliam 
Molllneux,  a  merchant  and  notable  patriot  oi  the  pre-revolu- 
tionary  period.     No  building,  apparently,  stood  on  tne  State 
House  site  until  1795,  but  just  westward  on  Beacon  Street 
was  the  famous  Hancock  house,  erected  by  Thomas  Hancock  and 
inherited  by  his  nephew,  John,  in  1764.     This  western  district 
of  Boston  was  rapidly  becoming  the  fashionable  residential 
section  for  the  aristocracy  of  the  town. 

From  references  in  occasional  letters  it  is  possible 
to  conclude  that  the  Bowdoin  mansion  was  luxuriously  furnished, 
and  that  the  family  lived  quite  elegantly.     Included  in  the 
househould  items  were  gold  objects,  a  considerable  amount  of 
silver  plate,  fine  cloth  for  various  uses,  family  portraits 

35.  Fifth  Report  of  Record  Commissioners ,  Allen  Chamberlain, 
Beacon  Hill ,  A.H.  Thwing,  Crooked  and  Narrow  Streets  of 
Boston .  S.A.  Drake  ,    Old  Landmarks  of  Boston,  passim. 
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by  Smibert,  and  a  magnificent  library  which  eventually 
numbered  over  twelve  hundred  volumes.     As  yet,   few  of  the 
righteous  New  Englanders  had  moral  scruples  about  slavery, 
and,  according  to  the  fashion,  James  Bowdoin  Kept  several 
negro  servants.     Also  the  Bow^doins  Imported  the  finest 
wearing  apparel  from  England.     One  of  the  orders  to  Ivlessrs. 
Lane  and  Booth  in  London  reouested  six  pair  of  "blacK  fine 
worsted  stockings  of  raiddlesize,"  and  "2  patterns  of  fine 
black  worsted  for  Breeches  of  4  thread."    Another  order 
indicates  that  Mrs.  Bowdoin  or  ^oung  Elizabeth  sported  such 
finery  as  **a  fashionable  headdress  of  muzline  with  handKer- 
chief  ruffles,"  "a  rose  colored  Sarsenet  quilted  Petticoat," 
hats,  muffs,  lace,  a  necklace,  and  earrings.  Doubtlessly 
the  Bowdoins  lived  in  a  style  equal  to  their  position  at 
the  head  of  the  Boston  aristocracy.^^ 

For  several  years  after  college  days,  James  Bowdoin 
led  the  leisurely  life  of  a  gentleman  of  independent  means, 
pursuing  intellectual  studies  and  caring  little  lor  pract- 
ical business  affairs.     Although  he  was  referred  to  as  a 
merchant,  he  spend  little  time  in  such  activity.-^''     Bowdoin' s 

35"i     Bowdoin  Letter  Book,  6,  88,  112,  137,  157-8.  M.H.S. 
Froc. ,  2nd  series,  I,  225;   XII,  322-523. 

37.     Governor  Bowdoin' s  letter  book  in  the  Mass.  Historical 
Society  contains  a  few  brief  accounts  for  the  period 
1748  to  1751.     Bowdoin  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
brigantine  Lion  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Dalton  Journal, 
Mass.  Hist.  Society,  11,  July  27,   1751.     A  bit  later,  in 
1763,  Bowdoin  and  James  Pitts  wished  to  open  up  a  trade 
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only  business  interests  of  any  importance  were  riis  extensive 
real  estate  investments.     r'e  owned  t^ie  whole  or  part  of 
numerous  properties  in  Boston,  and  acquired  vast  noidings 
of  undeveloped  land  in  western  Massachusetts  and  in  Maine. 

In  his  youth  James  Bowdoin  read  widely  on  scientific 
matters,  and  corresponded  regularly  with  Benjamin  FranKlin. 
Kis  main  interest  was  in  electricity  and  astronomy.  In 
17^5  or  17^6  and  again  in  1750  he  visited  Philadelphia,  and 
impressed  Franklin  with  some  of  his  thoughtful  sug^^es tions . 
Franklin  respected  Bowdoin 's  opinions  for  he  asked  for  riis 
observations  on  all  his  "Electrical  Papers."     Bowdoin  had 
some  ideas  of  his  own  on  this  subject  which  he  in  turn  suo- 
mitted  to  Franklin.     The  latter  thought  well  enougn  of  one 
of  Bowdoin' s  papers,  on  the  subject  of  light  in  sea  water, 
to  present  it  at  the  Royal  Society  in  1756.     AnoLher  of  Bow- 
doin' s  scientific  friends  was  his  former  teacher.  Professor 
John  Winthrop  of  Harvard  College,  a  thoughtful  student,  him- 
self, of  electricity.     James  Bowdoin's  serious  studies  in 
science  earned  him  a  reputation  which  evei^tually  led  to  his 
election  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. -^^ 

between  New""England  and  Grenada,  with  the  help  of 
Governor  George  Scott  (Bowdoin's  brother-in-lav/)  , 
but  nothinfr  came  of  the  Dlan.     Bowdoin  Letter  Book 
46,  51,  51-2,  March  1,  May  30,  1763- 
38.     R.C.  Winthrop,  Washington ,  Bowdoin  and  Franklin,  45. 

M.H.S.  Proc .  2nd  series,  VII ,  540-1 .     Bowdoin  and  Temple 
Papers,   I,  16,  17,  20.     A.'-'.  Smyth,  Writings  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,   III,  52,  73-7,  122-3,  125-6,  l63,  191-3.  J. 
Sparks,  Works  of  Franiain,  V,  255-7,  263-7,  276-8,  279- 
280;  VI,  190-2;  VII,  78. 
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But  it  is  not  as  a  scientist  or  merely  as  a  wealthy 
and  respectable  gentleman  that  James  Bowdoin  deserves  care- 
ful attention.     Unlike  his  father,  he  began  to  participate 
in  politics  at  an  early  age;  in  1753,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
elder  Bowdoin  had  quite  naturally'  sympathized  with  the  mer- 
chant party  in  the  province,  and  had  Joined  in  the  opposit- 
ion to  such  inflationary  monetary  schemes  as  the  Land  Bank. 
He  also  had  been  a  director  of  the  sounder  Silver  Bank, 
and  a  conservative  Councillor  from  17^^  to  17^6^^  Young 
James  did  not  share  his  father's  interest  in  business,  but 
he  inherited  a  conservative  outlooK  on  life  which  colored 
his  political  activity  for  several  years.     The  transformation 
of  this  wealthy  Bostonian  of  conservative  background  into  a 
supporter  of  the  patriot  cause  is  the  important  and  diffi- 
cult subject  of  this  study. 


39.     Papers  on  the  Land  Bank  and  Silver  Bank  prepared  by 
A.M.  Davis,     Pubs. ,  Col.  Soc.  Mass.,  IV,  143-163, 
195-201. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  ?CEIV  COLONIAL  POLICY  -  1760  TO  176A 


James  Bowdoln's  career  In  politics  before  the  Revo- 
lution cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the  Institutions 
which  so  largely  determined  the  nature  and  course  of  his 
political  activities.     Like  many  other  aspiring  Americans, 
he  found  t^:at  royal  appointments,  through  v/hich  the  pre- 
rogatives were  maintained,  were  not  open  to  him.  Lacking 
those  connections  which  migiit  have  gained  for  him  a  mark 
of  royal  favor,  Bowdoin  was  dependent  upon  his  position 
and  influence  among  his  felLovv  citizens  for  political  oppor- 
tunities.    These  opoortunities  he  found  in  the  most  derao- 
cratic  phase  of  American  liie  --  tne  elections. 

It  v/as  not  difficult  for  a  man  of  Bowdoin' s  wealth 
and  ability  to  secure  election  to  the  Massachusetts  assembly. 
Although  class  lines  in  America  were  not  as  sharply  drawn 
as  in  Europe,  the  colonists  generally  respected  men  of  edu- 
cation and  property,  and  often  turned  to  them  for  political 
leadership.     The  House  of  Representatives  contained  many  men 
of  little  wealth  and  some  of  little  education,   but  the  citi- 
zens of  Boston  usually  elected  some  men  of  Bowdoin' s  class 
to  represent  them.     From  1753  to  1757,   in  innocuous  and 
respectable  fashion,   he  served  his  political  apprenticeship 
in  the  House. 
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Following  these  unever;tfui  ^ears,  Bowdoin  was  elected 
to  the  Council  where  he  remained,  except  for  one  ^ear,  until 
1774.     Tris  body  served  as  an  advisory  board  to  the  governor 
and  as  the  upper  house  of  the  legislature.     Curiously  enough, 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  had  the  power  to 
elect  the  Council,  even  though  the  laLter  body  was  designed 
to  check  the  influence  of  the  lower  house.     This  unique  sit- 
uation among  the  royal  colonies  was  the  paradoxical  result 
of  the  compromise  charter  of  I69I.     But  to  counterbalance 
the  assembly's  power  of  electing  the  Council,  the  Governor 
was  authorized  to  negative  undesirable  Councillors.  Thus 
it  was  expected  that  influence  of  the  executive  over  the 
Council  would  at  least  Ici  part  be  maintained. 

Throughout  the  American  colonies  in  tne  eighteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  a  decline  in  the  power  01  the  prerogative 
elements  of  government.     This  tendency  is  illustrated  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  increasing  encroachment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives upon  the  authority  of  the  upper  house  and  the 
governor.     Yet  the  elective  Council  remained  conservative  until 
the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  and  01  ten  impeded  the  lower  nouse 
in  its  aggressive  activity.     Through  the  governor's  influence 
in  the  house  and  his  power  of  negativing  Councillors,  control 
of  the  Board  was  usually  maintained.     But  when  the  governor's 
control  over  the  Council  declined,  the  differences  oi  opinion 
which  developed  between  that  body  and  Governors  Bern.'ird  and 
Hutchinson  assumed  considerable  importance,  especially  since 
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these  royal  executives  were  hesitant  to  act  without  the 
assent  of  the  upper  house.     The  story  of  how  this  normally 
conservative  Council  became  increasingly  liberal  in  the 
period  1760-177^,  and  the  part  played  in  this  change  by 
James  Bowdoin,  is  an  important  phase  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle  in  Massachusetts. 

In  Massachusetts,  as  elsewhere,  different  sectional 
Interests  gave  birth  to  political  factions.     The  merchants 
and  other  conservatives  of  the  seacoast  were  opposed  by 
the  inland  country  people,  who  were  sometimes  joined  by 
the  laborers  and  artisans  of  the  towns.     Except  in  a  few 
notable  instances  the  mercantile  or  prerogative  party 
managed  to  dominate  Lhe  General  Court  until  about  1760. 
Gradually,  however,  the  popular  and  more  democratic  ele- 
ments of  the  population  grew  stronger,  and  after  the  Seven 
Years'  War  generally  outweighed  the  "Friends  of  Government" 
in  influence  and  power.     This  local  political  contest  was 
an  essential  preliminary  of  the  larger,  imperial  phase  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

Early  in  his  political  career,  Bowdoin  was  considered 
a  "Friend  of  Government"  and  a  supporter  of  the  prerogative 
party.     The  elder  Bowdoin,  the  wealthiest  Boston  merchant 
of  his  day,  had  been  a  member  of  the  mercantile  party  and 
it  was  natural  for  the  son  to  inherit  his  father's  political 
and  economic  conservatism.     For  about  ten  years  in  political 
life,  until  about  1764,  Bowdoin  ran  true  to  form,  but  after 
the  Seven  Years'  War  he  became  an  active  supporter  of  the 
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opposition  party.  A  major  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  ex- 
plain this  unusual  personal  change  in  the  light  of  general 
developments  in  Massachusetts. 

During  Thomas  Pownall ' s  term  as  governor  of  the  province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  (1757-1760),  the  mercantile  faction's 
domination  of  the  government  came  to  an  end.     In  his  ad- 
ministration there  was  such  a  lack  of  factional  dispute  that 
the  political  scene  was  friendly  and  quiet.     This  tran- 
quillity in  politics  resulted  partly  because  Pownall  was 
tolerant  and  conciliatory,  and  partly  because  the  economic 
situation  of  New  England  during  the  early  phase  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  was  unusually  favorable.     Even  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  faction  regarded  Pownall  as  so  reasonable  a  leader 
that  in  later  years  Massachusetts  people  looked  back  long- 
ingly to  his  happy  administration.     Then  too,  the  war  with 
France  produced  a  psychological  environment  in  which  there 
was  a  minimum  of  dispute.     In  fact  expressions  of  loyalty 
to  Great  Britain  were  misleadingly  numerous  as  fear  of  the 
enemy,  especially  in  the  outlying  settlements,  caused  Ameri- 
cans to  seek  British  protection.    Again,  the  war  brought 
prosperity  to  New  England,  with  the  presence  of  more  money, 
resulting  from  British  purchases  of  military  supplies,  and 
generally  increased  commercial  activity.    Massachusetts  was 
so  peaceful  in  1760  that  Governor  Bernard  could  refer  to  the 
unprecedented  "Happiness  of  the  present  Times  ...  when  all 
Parties  are  united  and  even  the  Voice  of  Faction  is  silenced; 
when  the  sovereign  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  Maintainer  of 
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the  Priviledges  of  his  Subjects,  and  the  People  are  become 
the  Supporters  of  the  Prerogative  of  ti-e  Crown  That 
the  peaceful  administration  of  Governor  pownall  was  but  a 
brief  interlude  in  a  long  and  stormy  political  struggle, 
and  that  beneath  the  veneer  of  tranquility  deep  antagonisms 
still  persisted,  the  turbulent  history  oi   the  next  few  years 
gives  ample  evidence. 

The  merchant  colonies  liKe  Massachusetts  occupied  an 
anomalous  position  in  the  mercantile  empire.^    Instead  of 
contributing  raw  materials  or  staple  produce  and  providing 
a  market  for  British  products,   the  northern  trading  colonies 
rivalled  Great  Britain  in  commercial  ventures  and  tended  to 
develop  competitive  manufactures  as  well.     Tnis  fact  was 
recognized  and  stated  quite  early. ^    Economic  writers  pointed 
out  that  the  only  advantage  in  retaining  the  northern  col- 
onies lay  in  their  ability  to  supply  tne  Sugar  Islands, 
"for  want  of  which  they  v/ould  otherwise  be  prejudicial  Col- 
onies to  their  Mother  Country."^     Lord  Adam  Gordon  could  note 
a  stronger  attachment  to  England  in  the  southern  colonies 
than  in  the  northern  provinces  "which  having  hardly  any 

XT     Bernard  to  General  Court,  August  18,  I76O. 

2.  For  secondary  treatment  see:     G.L.  Beer,  British 
Colonial  Policy ,  135,  161;  J.T.  Adams,  Revolutionary 
New  England,  92;  W.L.  Grant,   "Canada  vs.  Guadaloupe," 
A.  ".R.  ,  XVII,  735  ff ;   Camb.  ^'ist .  of  British  Empire, 
I,  572-3. 

3.  T.   Child,  New  Discourse  of  Trade,   (c.  1668),  2nd  ed.  , 
213. 

4.  Wood,  Survey  of  Trade,   (1719),  ^9,   (quoted  by  Adams, 
Revolutionary  New  England,  93) . 
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Staple  Commodities  of  their  own  growth,  except  Lumber, 
Stock  and  Horses,  depend  mostly  on  Smuggling  Molasses  and 
other  Contraband  Commodities. "5    indeed,  so  antagonistic 
were  the  economic  interests  of  England  and  New  England 
that  some  doubted  the  advisability  of  retaining  control 
of  the  latter.    While  travelling  in  South  Carolina  in  1773 
Josiah  Quincy  met  an  English  Tory  who  believed  "that  Great 
Britain  would  do  wisely  to  renounce  the  colonies  to  the 
North  ..."^ 

Due  to  the  lack  of  staple  produce,  the  New  Englanders 
continually  found  themselves  with  an  unfavorable  balance  in 
their  trade  with  England.     The  value  of  imported  British 
goods  regularly  exceeded  the  value  of  colonial  shipments  to 
the  mother  country,  and  Americans  were  forced  to  seek  specie 
or  bills  of  credit  elsewhere.    Various  circuitous  means 
were  adopted  by  the  ingenious  New  England  merchants  in  their 
endeavor  to  counteract  their  deficit  in  the  British  trade. 
They  shipped  fish  to  southern  Europe  and  the  West  Indies, 
plied  the  molasses-rum  trade,  distributed  slaves  and  engaged 
in  the  coastal  carrying  business.     Most  important  among  their 
dubious  expedients  was  the  trade  in  molasses  and  rum,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  was  illegal.     The  Navigation  Act  of 
1733  with  its  six  penny  duty  per  gallon  on  foreign  molasses 
imported  into  the  English  colonies  was  prohibitive  in  intent, 

S"!     "Journal  of  Lord  Adam  Gordon",  Travels  in  the  Am.  Colonies , 

Mereness,  ed.,  398. 
6.     "Journal  of  Josiah  Quincy",  March  8,  1773  in  J«  Quincy, 

Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  101. 
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and  if  enforced  would  have  seriously  impaired  the  economy 
of  New  England.     This  mercantile  regulation  was  regularly 
circumvented  by  the  pracLical  Yankees  with  the  connivance 
of  the  customs  officials  and  other  royal  officers.  Thomas 
Hutchinson  wrote  that  "The  real  cause  of  the  illicit  trade 
in  this  province  has  been  the  indulgence  of  the  officers 
of  the  customs."*^    Notwithstanding  the  illegality  of  free 
trade  with  the  foreign  colonies,  and  the  duplicity  of  his 
majesty's  amenable  servants,  the  intercourse  with  the  West 
Indies  was  vital  to  the  northern  merchants,  and  the  attempted 
restriction  of  it  was  to  evoke    the  first  concerted  opposit- 
ion to  British  authority. 8 

During  the  last  struggle  with  France,  1756-1763,  the 
English  war  effort  was  seriously  undermined  by  the  illicit 
trade  of  the  colonists  with  the  enemy. 9    Colonial  merchants 
greatly  expanded  their  smuggling  activities  and  profitably 
prolonged  the  war  by  their  shipments  of  supplies  to  the  French. 
In  the  conflict  of  patriotism  versus  profit  Americans  sacri- 
ficed honor  to  pecuniary  advantage.     The  great  demand  of  the 
French  West  Indies  for  northern  food  stuffs  coupled  with  the 
normal  desires  of  the  English  trading  colonies  for  profit  ex- 
plains this  clandestine  intercourse.     To  the  New  England 

Hutchinson  GorresDondence ,  Mass.  Archives,  Sept.  17,  1763, 
XXVI,  69. 

8.  For  secondary  treatment  see  A.M.  Schlesinger,  The  Colonial 
Merchants  and  the  American  Revolution ,  1763-1776 ,  24-26 . 

9.  G.L.  Beer,     Br_^  Col.  Policy,  175^-1765,  72-131;  A.M. 
Schlesinger,     Col .  Merchants  and  the  Am .  Rev . ,  45-6;  W.S. 
McClellan,     Smuggling  in  the  Am .  Colonies,  43  ff;  J.T. 
Adams,    Revolutionary  New  England,  267-3. 
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merchants,  who  were  ior:g  accustomed  to  evading  obnoxious 

legal  restrictions,   it  meant  little  that  PD.rliaraent  had 

declared  such  trade  illegal  or  that  they  were  impeding 

the  prosecution  oi   the  war.     In  the  face  of  this  colonial 

duplicity,  Vfilliam  Pitt  inaugurated  measures  intended  to 

make  existing  navigation  laws  effective. 

In  August  of  1760,  Pitt  dispatched  a  circular  letter 

of  instruction  to  the  various  orovincial  governors.  .Having 

"Intelligence  of  an  illegal  and  most  pernicious  Trade, 

carried  on  by  the  King's  Subjects  in  North  America,  and  the 

West  Indies,"  the  prime  minister  ordered  "the  strictest 

Enquiry  into  the  State  of  this  dangerous  -rnd  ignominious 

Trade.  ""'"^    Although  Governor  Bernard,  with  the  advice  of  a 

council  committee, replied  in  '-ovember  that  Massachusetts 

merchants  were  innocent  in  trie  respect,   the  trade  with  the 

1  P 

French  was  in  reality  exp'ji.nding.         Nevertheless  the  new 

attitude  of  the  British  government  resulted  in  the  collection 

of  considerably  more  reveriue,  ar:d  increased  the  number  of 

13 

cases  involvinf^  seizures  in  vice-admirslty  courts.  Ameri- 
can merchants  were  quick  to  oooose  this  more  efficient  customs 
service,  and  the  most  notable  and  concerted  opposition  occurred 
in  Boston. 

Also  in  the  year  I76O  a  new  and  officious  Surveyor-General 


10.  J.  Quincy,  Mass .  Reports ,  407. 

11.  Bernard  PaDers,  I,  284,   vov.  8,   1760;   Committee  report, 
^^ov.  7,  1760. 

12.  J.T.  Adams,  op.  cit.,   268;  A.::.   Schlesinger,  Ool .  l.lerch.  , 

13.  G.L.  Beer,  Brit.  Col_^  Policy,  1754-1765,  115-116. 
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of  Customs  for  the  Northern  district  of  America  was 

14 

appointed.     That  gentleman  was  John  Temple      who,  a  few 
years  later,  in  1767,  married  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter 
of  James  Bowdoin.    Although  born  in  Boston,  the  new  Sur- 
veyor-General had  been  brought  up  in  England  where  he 
had  gained  influence  with  the  Grenville  family.     When  he 

arrived  in  America,  Temple  examined  the  customs  service 

IS 

and  found  it  confused  and  inefficient.        The  extent  of 
illegal  trade  and  the  connivance  of  royal  servants  in  the 
evasion  of  the  law  were  deplorable.     The  only  active  customs 

official  was  Charles  Paxton,  who  "had  made  more  Seizures 

1  f\ 

than  all  the  other  officers  in  the  port  together."  John 
Temple  now  proposed  to  enforce  the  navigation  sets,  to  reduce 
clandestine  trade,  and  to  bring  efficiency  to  his  Majesty's 
customs  service.     The  displeasure  of  the  merchants  in  the 
last  years  of  the  French  and  Inc.ian  War  was  partly  due  to 
the  activity  ol  this  Surveyor-General, 

There  were  several  ways  in  which  the  Boston  merchants 
sought  to  hinder  the  operation  of  the  Customs  Service.  B^irst 
of  all  they  seized  upon  an  irregularity  in  the  execution  of 
the  Molasses  Act  of  1733  to  attain  their  purpose.  According 
to  that  law  one-third  of  all  forfeitures  in  Vice  Admiralty 
Courts  were  to  be  awarded  to  the  King  ior  use  within  the 

14.  Biographical  notice  in  M.H.S.  Colls . ,  6  series,  IX  , 
Preface  - 

15.  Temple  Letter  Book,  M.H.S. ,  8,  Jan.  1,  1760  . 
1$.     Temple  Letter  Book,  M.H.S.,  22,  May  8,  1763  • 
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province  where  the  violation  occurred.     In  Massachusetts 

an  irregular  practice  had  sprung  up  in  that  "The  Assenibly 

had  suffered  the  share  given  to  the  Province  to  lie  in  the 
17 

Court."        Under  the  pretext  of  recovering  damages  for  the 
colony,  the  merchants  endeavored  to  remove  some  of  the 
rewards  received  by  the  customs  officers  from  seizures. 
Despite  the  opoosition  of  Governor  Bernard,  the  General 

Court  authorized  Harrison  Gray,  the  province  treasurer,  to 

1  ft 

seek  redress  in  the  local  common  law  court.  °    The  Superior 

Court  of  Massachusetts,  however,  with  Chief  Justice  Thomas 

Hutchinson  presiding,  found  for  the  defendants. 

While  this  affair  was  in  progress,  a  more  famous  and 

important  controversy  occurred  in  Massachusetts  —  that 

on 

concerning  the  legality  of  writs  of  assistance.  These 
were  a  type  of  general  search  warrant  issued  bj  the  Superior 
Court  to  customs  officers  enabling  them  to  search  any  prem- 
ises for  smuggled  goods.     Such  writs  were  valid  during  the 
life-time  of  the  King  and  for  six  months  after.  Since 
George  II  died  in  I76O  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  new  war- 
rants, and  it  was  the  issuance  of  these  that  the  Boston 


17.  T.  Hutchinson,    Hist,  of  Mass .  Bay ,  III,  (Cambridge, 
1936)  ,65. 

18.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives ,  Dec.  19,  1760; 
Jan.  13,  17^17  Jan.  27,  1761;  Jan.  31,  1761;  April  15, 
I76I;  Court  Records,  Dec.  26,  I76O;  Jan.  14,  176I; 
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19.  T.  Hutchinson,    op.  cit . .  66. 

20.  J.  Quincy,    Mass .  Reports ,  Appendix  (Boston,  1865) 
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merchants  sought  to  prevent.     They  ciiallenged  the  legality 
of  the  writs  of  assistance  and.  in  February  I76I  engaged  a 
young  firebrand,  James  Otis,  Junior,  and  Cxenbridge  Thacner, 

to  defend  their  position  before  the  Superior  Court.  Although 

PI 

he  had  little  legal  basis  for  his  contention,'     Otis  deliv- 
ered a  memorable  harangue  with  "a  Lorrer^t  of  impetuous  elo- 
quence."        In  a  fervent  plea  for  local  Judicial  review  of 
acts  of  Parliament,  he  denounced,  these  general  search  warrants 
as  contrary  to  the  natural  rights  of  colorists  as  men  and 
Englishmen.     Many  years  later  John  Adams  recalled  the  scene 
he  had  witnessed  in  the  Council  chamber  as  a  youth  and  wrote 
"American  independence  was  then  and  there  born."23  Notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  James  Otis,  the  obnoxious  writs  of 
assistance  were  declared  legal  and  were  used  regularly  there- 
after by  the  customs  officers.     The  contest  was  of  lasting 
importance,  however,   since  it  popularized  doctrines  which  were 
to  be  part  of  the  Arntricari  democratic  tradition. 

Failing  in  the  previously  mentioned  measures,  the 
merchants  instituted  oroceedlngs  in  common  law  courts  to 
recover  fines  exacted  by  the  vice-admiralty  court  for  viola- 
tions of  acts  of  navigation.     Governor  Bernard,  viewed  these 
actions  with  apprehension,  noting  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  tnat 
they  "have  an  immediate  tendency  to  destroy  the  Court  of 

21.  They  had  been  used  in  ILngiand  from  time  of  Charles  II 
and  in  America  since  1755 • 

22.  J.  Adams,  Works ,  X,  133. 

23.  Ibid.,  233,  247. 
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Admiralty  and  with  it  the  Custom  house  which  cannot  sub- 

sist  without  that  Court,  "'^^    The  most  famous  of  these  cases 

was  that  of  John  Erving,  Bov/doin's  father-in-law,  against 

Cradock,  one  of  the  customs  officers.     Cradock  had  seized 

one  of  Erving 's  vessels  which  he  found  engaged  in  illicit 

trade.     Admitting  his  guilt,  Erving  paid  a  fine  of  L500 

and  then  resorted  to  local  courts  to  recover  damages. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  Chief  Justice  HutchixiSon,  Governor 

Bernard  and  Mr.  Temple,  zte  Superior  Court  of  Massa cnusetts 

awarded  Erving  E550.         Shortly  after,   however,  when  Cradock 

appealed  to  the  King  in  Council,  the  case  was  suddenly 

dropDed  and  Erving,  gave  up  "all  pretensions  to  the  said 
26 

Judgment."        John  Temple  believec   this  reversal  was  due  to 
"some  little  Spirit  of  Resolution"  evident  in  the  Customs 
service.     Whatever  t^ie  reason,  this  turn  of  evei:ts  caused 
the  cessation  of  several  similar  actions  brought  in  17'6l. 

This  did  not  stop  the  agitation  of  the  Boston  merchants, 
however.     They  were  particularly  displeased  at  the  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  '^aviration  Acts  in  Massachusetts  exoecially 
since  in  neighboring  provinces,  smuggling  was  carried  on  with 
notorious  openness.     Governor  Bernard  wrote  to  Pitt  in  the 
fall  of  1761  that  Boston  was  "the  most  commendable"  American 

24.  Bern-ird  Papers"   II,  45-50,  August  6,  1761.     This  is  a 
long  letter  descrioing  in  detail  the  various  cases. 

25.  J.  Quincy,  T;Ta  s  s  .  Reports  ,  553-556. 

26.  Temple  to   Commissioners  of  Trade,  March  29,  1762, 
Temole  Letter  Book  (MSS.,  I.lass.  '^'ist.  Society). 
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port  in  "its  observance  of  the  laws  of  trade."    Yet  the 
flagrant  and  unpunished  illicit  trade  of  Rhode  Island 
"has  render'd  the  merchants  nere  disposed  no  longer  to 
submit  to  the  usual  restraints."    Bernard  confided  to  the 
prime  minister  that  he  thought  the  complaint  of  the  Boston- 
ians  against  such  discrimination  was  "reasonable .  "^'^    In  the 
public  press,  notably  the  Boston  Gazette ,  that  organ  of 
"scurilous  scriblers",  the  importers  kept  up  a  merciless 
barrage  against  Hutchinson  and  the  customs  oificers.^^ 

The  leaders  of  the  merchant  faction  were  young  James 
Otis  and  one  Barrens,  recently  collector  of  the  port  of 
Boston.     Governor  Bernard  referred  to  the  discontented 
Barrens  and  "his  Confederacy"  as  the  source  of  "all  the 
trouble  I  have  had  in  this  Government . "^^    Indeed,  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  organized  society  or  merchants  direct- 
ing the  attack. -^^    Otis  was  elected  Boston's  representative 
in  the  assembly  in  176I  following  his  display  of  eloquence 
in  the  writs  of  assistance  case.     In  the  legislature  he  was 
able  to  combine  the  old  country  party  and  the  merchant  group 
in  opposition  to  Bernard,  Hutchinson,  and  the  customs  officers. 
Otis  was  popular  enough  and  powerful  enough  in  the  winter, 

27^     Bernard  Papers,  II,  14-16,  Sept.  28,  176I . 

28.  Eg.  Dec.  7,  176l;  Jan.  4,  I762  . 

29.  Bernard  Papers,  II,  7,  July  12,  I76I . 

30.  See  C.M.  Andrews,     "The  Boston  Merchants  and  the  Non- 
Importation  Movement",  Col.  SocMass.,  Publications , 
XIX,  l6ln.     Also  note  G.L.  Beer,     British  Colonial 
Policy,  1754-1765.  118. 
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1761-62,  to  control  the  House  of  Representatives.  Except 
for  the  restraining  influence  of  the  Council,  the  Otis 
faction  might  have  dominated  the  political  scene  in  Massa- 
chusetts at  this  time. 

Most  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  both  the  merchants 
and  the  popular  faction  was  Thomas  Hutchinson.     As  a  member 
of  one  of  the  wealthy  mercantile  families  of  Massachusetts, 
he  might  have  been  expected  to  sympathize  with  the  import- 
ers in  their  agitation  against  the  government.     Before  1'760, 
Hutchinson  was  the  leader  of  the  conservative,  mercantile 
party.     Shortly  after,  however,  his  fidelity  to  the  crown 
in  his  official  positions  caused  him  to  disregard  personal 
economic  interests  and  to  support  the  navigation  laws  and 
the  customs  service.     In  addition  to  this  odious  fact, 
Thomas  Hutchinson  displayed  a  veritable  lust  for  power  by 
acquiring  for  himself  a  number  of  important  government  posts. 
He  was  Lieutenant  Governor,  Councillor,  and  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.     In  these  various  capacities,  he 
upheld  the  customs  officials,  and  as  long  as  he  remained  in 
the  Council  he  managed  to  keep  that  body  faithful  to  Governor 
Bernard.     Personal  antagonisms  played  an  important  part  in 
the  early  struggle  in  Massachusetts,  and  popular  distrust 
of  Thomas  Hutchinson  was  no  inconsiderable  factor. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  in  all  instances  wnetner 
the  leaders  in  tnis  contest  were  motivated  by  local  personal 
politics  or  by  consideration  of  imperial  problems.  Otis 
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sported  a  personal  grudge,  and  later  popular  figures  were 
not  entirely  without  them.     The  opponents  of  Otis  declared 
that  his  opposition  to  government  was  occasioned  by  Bernard's 
failure  to  appoint  Colonel  James  Otis,  Sr.,  to  the  Superior 
Court  in  1760.        An  earlier  governor,  William  Shirley, 
had  promised  the  elder  Otis  such  an  appointment  when  a  va- 
cancy should  occur,  but  Governor  Bernard,  feeling  no  obli- 
gation to  such  a  commitment,  gave  the  position  to  Thomas 
Hutchinson  Instead.     When  the  younger  James  Otis  assumed 
leadership  01  the  opposition  party,  he  was  accused  of  har- 
boring private  resentments.    Of  course  Otis  denied  this 
charge  vehemently .^^    It  should  be  noted  that  Hutchinson 
usually  personalized  the  struggle  in  Massachusetts,  and 
imputed  personal  motivation  to  other  opponents  of  British 
authority,  including  Sam  Adams,  Joseph  Hawley,  and  James 
Bowdoin.     Although  there  was  some  basis  for  Hutchinson's 
contentions,  he  seems  to  have  oversimplified  the  struggle 
in  this  way.     Sometime  later  Josiah  Quincy,  a  Boston  Patriot, 
wrote  disgustedly  that  "Private  pique,  envy,  and  personal 
resentment"  prevented  the  solution  of  important  problems. ^-^ 
It  is  certain  that  behind  imperial  issues  there  were  often 
local  antagonisms  which  both  the  patriots  and.  their  opponents 

31.  T.  Hutchinson^    Hist,  of  Mass.   Bay ,  III,  63. 

32.  Boston  Gazette,  April  ?7  176 3* 

33*     Josiah  Quincy  to  Rev.  John  Eagleson,  Sept.  15,  1768, 
quoted  by  J.  Quincy,     Life  of  J.  Quincy ,  Jr. ,  15. 
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sought  to  cloak  with  respectability. 

In  the  winter,  1761-62,  when  Otis  and  the  merchant 
faction  enjoyed  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
they  sought  to  hamper  the  operation  oi  the  customs  service 
by  legislative  action.     A  bill  which  outlawed  the  writs  of 
assistance  and  substituted  "a  wholly  inefficacious  writ" 
was  passed  by  both  houses  onlj  to  be  vetoed  by  Governor 
Bernard.     The  latter  congratulated  himself  in  having  re- 
duced the  popular  cry  and  believed  that  he  had  now  seen 
"a  total  end  to  his  troublesome  altercation  about  the  Custom 
house  officers. "^^ 

Other  efforts  of  the  popular  party  were  aimed  at 
clipping  the  wings  of  Thomas  Hutchinson.     Displaying  its 
displeasure  at  the  late  activity  of  the  Chief  Justice,  the 
House  of  Representatives  refused  to  grant  his  salary  and 
"reduced  the  allowance  to  the  Superior  Court  in  general. 
In  the  ^ring  of  1762  Otis  nearly  succeeded  in  forcing 
Hutchinson  to  choose  between  his  seat  in  Superior  Court  or 
his  place  in  the  Council.    A  bill  designed  to  prevent  a 
person  from  being  a  member  of  both  bodies  narrowly  missed 

Bernard  Papers,  II,  58,  April  13,  1762.  Hutchinson 
Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVI,  8-9,  March  6,1762. 

35.    Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XX^7I,  9-10 

March  6,  1762.  See  Journal  of  House  of  Representatives, 
March  4,  June  9,  June  10,  I762. 
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passage  in  the  lower  house.       Despite  this  failure,  the 
popular  press  kept  hamiTiering  ■^t  the  hated  chief  justice, 
denouncing  his  insatiable  greed. In  the  Boston  G-azette 
there  appeared  sever-il  articles  maintaining  that  the 
Judiciary  should  be  keot  independent  of  political  pressure 
and  intrigue . -^^  ■  The  only  satisfaction  that  the  Otis 
faction  had  was  the  removal  of  the  Massachusetts  agent 
in  England,  William  Bollan,  v/ho  was  one  of  Hutchinson's 
friends. 59 

The  conservatism  of  the  Council  in  the  period  1-761- 

1764  was  the  chief  factor  in  preventing  Otis  and  his  follow- 

40 

ers  from  wielding  supreme  power  in  the  General  Court. 
Although  the  upper  house  reflected  mercantile  sentiments 
in  approving  the  court  actions  of  1761  and  the  legislation 
against  writs  of  assistance  in  1762,   it  generally  was  a 
hindrance  to  the  popular  T)3rty.     That  some  members  of  the 
Council  shared  the  House's  distrust  of  Thomas  Hutchinson 
was  evidenced  in  their  vote  to  remove  his  friend,  William 
Bollan.,  from  the  position  of  colony  agent.     The  Liuetenant- 

36 .  Journal  of  ^'ouse  of  Representatives ,  April  17,  April 
20 ,  1762 ;  Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives, 
XXVI,  12,  April  24,  1762. 

37.  P.  Oliver,  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Am.  Rebellion, 
(Gay  Transcripts,  M.H.  Society), 38. 

38.  Eg.  Boston  Gazette,  April  24,   1762;  April  Itl,  i';iay  16, 
May  23,  June  b,  I763. 

39.  Acts  and  Resolves ,  XXVII,  Appendix  XII,  194;  Hutchinson 
to     Bollan  ,  March  31,  1762  and  April  24,  1762; 
Bernard  Papers,  II,  183-4,  April  25,  1762. 

40.  For  similar  opinion  see  J. (3.  Miller,  Sam. Adams,  41-2. 
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governor  dejectedly  wrote  to  Bollan  that  "Two  lawyers  of 

the  same  name  carry  all  before  them  in  the  house  and 

William  Brattle  at  the  Board  heads  the  party  there.  "^-^ 

As  yet  James  Bowdoin's  activity  in  the  upper  house  was 

unimportant  and  his  sympathies  lay  with  the  prerogative 

faction.     Under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  the 

Massachusetts  Council  generally  retained  its  conservative 

nature  down  to  1766. 

In  1762  James  Otis  expressed  his  fear  of  the  upper 

house,  particularly  deploring  its  usurpation  of  power  in 

Its  executive  capacity.     It  seems  that  in  the  summer  of 

1762,  during  the  recess  of  the  Assembly,  Governor  Bernard, 

with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  spent  some  of  tne  orovlnce's 

42 

money  on  a  defense  project.        When  the  House  met  in  Septem- 
ber of  1762,  it  felt  obliged  "to  remonstrate  against  the 
method  of  making  or  increasing  Establishments  by  the  Governor 
and  Council."    Otis  wrote  this  message  to  Bernard  which 
protested  the  violation  of  the  House's  "most  darling  Privi- 
ledge",  the  "Right  of  Originating  all  Taxes.  "'^■^    The  original 
message  oi  the  assemoly  included  phrases  which  were  obnoxious 
to  Bernard,  and  upon  his  advice  the  objectionable  words 
were  expunged. ^''^    Otis  defended  his  position,  however,  in  a 

41.  Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVI,  12, 
April  24,  1762;  also  in  M.H.S.  Colls. ,  LXXIV,  32. 
The  two  lawyers  were  James  Otis,  Junior  and  Senior. 

42.  Hutchinson,    Hist,  of  Mass.  Bay ,  III,  70-71. 

43.  Journal  of  House  of  Representatives ,  September  15,  1762. 

44.  Hutchinson,     Ibid,  71;  J.  Otis",     A  Vindication  of 
the  Conduct  of  the  House  of  Representatives ,~(" Bo s ton , 
17^2) ,  15- 
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small  pamphlet  entitled  A  Vindication  of  the  Conduct  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.     While  exonerating  Bernard 
and  the  present  Council  of  dishonorable  intentions,  James 
Otis  stated  his  belief  "that  we  have  had  some  Governors 
and  some  Councellors,  since  the  Revolution,  that  would 
gladly  have  been  as  absolute  as  Turkish  Bashaws. con- 
tinuing, he  expressed  fear  of  "a  very  fashionable  doctrine 
with  some,  that  in  the  recess  of  the  court,  the  Governor 
and  Council  are  vested  with  all  the  powers  of  the  General 
Assembly ."^^    To  Otis,  such  a  doctrine  meant  a  hasty  des- 
truction of  the  House  of  Representatives'  most  sacred  trust, 
control  of  the  purse.     Obviously,  the  Massachusetts  Council, 
despite  its  elective  nature,  was  at  this  time  a  valuable 
support  to  the  governor  in  his  defense  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive • 

James  Eowdoln  did  not  play  a  conspicuous  part  In  the 
political  life  of  Massachusetts  during  the  period  down  to 
1764.     Although  he  sat  In  the  house  of  Representatives  from 
1753  to  1757  and  regularly  thereafter  in  the  council,  Bowdoin's 
interest  in  politics  was  a  secondary  one.     He  did  serve  on 
some  of  the  important  committees  of  the  period,  1760-1764, 
but  no  existing  record  indicates  that  he  was  a  leading  figure. 
His  personal  correspondence  is  almost  completely  lacking  in 
reference  to  the  Kutchinson-Otis  quarrel  and  the  dispute  of 

"Wl    J.  Otis,  Ibid,,  35' 
46,     Ibid. ,  38. 
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the  merchants  with  the  customs  officers.     According  to 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  Bowdoin  had  a  reserved  disposition 
and  in  his  early  political  career  was  regarded  as  a 
"Friend  of  Government."    There  was  no  intimation,  as  yet, 
that  James  Bowdoin  would  assume  a  prominent  role  in 
Massachusetts  politics,  or  that  under  his  leadership  the 
council  would  become  a  "popular"  body. 


CHAPTER  III 
RUM  AND  REVENUE 

In  1764  James  Bowdolr.  was  thirty-eight  years  old 
and  a  leader  of  the  Boston  aristocracy.     He  was  one  of 
the  wealthiest  young  men  of  New  England,  and  nis  splendid 
mansion  on  Beacon  Hill  v;as  the  object  of  admiration  and 
envy.     Until  this  time  Bowdoin  lived  a  leisurely  life, 
caring  for  his  real  estate  investments,  giving  much  atten- 
tion to  his  scientific  studies.     About  1764  his  interests 
underwent  a  change,  for  he  becarne  more  active  ar^d  more 
important  in  the  poliLical  scene.     Henceforth  he  was  more 
articulate  and  active  in  politics  and     is  statements  on 
the  revenue  measures  oi  1764  and  1765  reveal  his  under- 
standing of  the  dispute  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies.     Bowdoin' s  part  in  the  Sugar  Act  controversy  was 
not  a  spectacular  one  but  it  prepared  him  for  tne  more 
Important  role  he  was  soon  to  play. 

Following  the  outburst  of  the  merchants  and  the  Otis 

faction  in  1761  and  1762  there  was  a  decline  in  the  power  of 

the  popular  faction.     In  the  summer  of  1763  Bernard  wrote 

that  there  never  was  "an  assembly  better  composed  than  the 

present"  and  he  confidently  looked  forward  to  an  end  of  "that 

petulance  of  humours  v/hich  has  prevailed  here.""^     "The  violent 

IT     Bernard  Papers,   III,  77-8,  June  6,  1763 .     See  also 
Ralph  V.  Harlow,  Samuel  Adams ,  21-22. 
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proceedings  of  Mr.  Otis"  availed  him  nothing  and  in  his 

disgust  and  dejection  he  considered  resigning  from  his 

position.       One  Tory  writer  of  the  Boston  Evening  Post 

pleasantly  reported  that  the  o  irt-throwing  "G-areteers" 

were  now  operating  "with  weak  and  trembling  hands,"  and 

that  he  could  "perceive  the  last  struggles,  the  sure  and 

certain  presages  of  their  political  death."      The  merchant 

agitation  also  failed,  a  fact  which  the  governor  attributed 

to  his  "resolution  and  the  steadiness  of  the  Judges  of  the 

«4 

Superior  Court." 

Although  the  opponents  of  the  restrictive  colonial 

policy  lost  political  power  in  I763,  they  did  not  stop  their 

agitation.     The  public  press  was  filled  with  tiring  polemics 

of  the  Hutchinson-Otis  rivalry.     Commenting  upon     "The  Rage 

of  Patriotism,"  one  loyalist  noted  derisively 

"that  there  is  scarce  a  cobler  or  porter  but 
has  turned  mountebank  in  politicks  and  erected 
his  stage  near  the  printing  press,  from  whence 
his  oracular  decisions  have  been  stamp'd  off 
and  deliver 'd  to  the  world  as  infallible  ros- 
trums .  "5 

There  was 


2.  Bernard  Papers,   III,  73-7,  June  8,  I763. 

3.  Boston  Evening  Post,  April  25,  1763. 

4.  Select  Letters  on  the  Trade  and  Government ,  Oct.  25,  1763 • 

5.  Boston  Evening  Post,  March  2,  1763;  See  also  issue  of 
March  1^,  1763:  .  In  this  garret,   ...  the  Junto,  as 
guardians  of  the  public  liberty,  hold  tneir  nocturnal 
assemblies,  and  with  senatorial  wisdom,  consult,  debate, 
project,  scold,  write,  drink  and  sraoKe,  probono  publico . 
Here  it  is,  that,  when  from  the  exhalations  of  genuine  mun- 
dungus,  clouds  and  thick  darkness  Invelop  and  skreen  tne 
speakers  from  the  ken  of  mortal  eye,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
are  their  wise  sayings  delivered  with  the  majesty  and  obs- 
curity 01   the  ancient  oracles  ...". 
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a  great  deal  of  personal  vituperation  and  often  times  the 
greater  imperial  issues  were  obscured  in  local  political 
antagonisms.     A  radical  political  party,  largel;y  the  tool 
of  Sam  Adams  and  the  Boston  representatives,  cultivated 
petty  personal  ambitions  and  grouches  behind  the  respect- 
able facade  of  debate  on  larger  problems.    More  moderate 
and  more  substantial  in  its  agitation  against  the  new 
British  colonial  policy  was  the  merchants'  organization, 
which  emphasized  the  reciprocal  economic  disadvantages  of 
the  new  colonial  policy.     This  group  is  believed  to  have 
been  behind  the  attacks  on  the  cusLoms  house  and  is  known 
to  have  been  formally  organized  later  as  the  "Society  for 
encouraging  Trade  and  Commerce  within  the  Province  of  Massa- 
chusetts  Bay."      James  Bowdoln's  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
lists  of  members  of  this  Society,  and  although  he  shared  the 
merchants'  views  to  a  certain  extent,  he  was  not  motivated 
solely  by  them.     Bowdoin  fully  understood  and  deplored  the 
economic  implications  of  the  new  colonial  policy,  but  he  also 
was  fearful  of  its  political  meaning. 

It  was  soon  painfully  evident  to  Americans  that  the 
British  intended  to  continue  the  more  efficient  colonial 
administration  as  a  peacetime  policy.     Revised  mercantile 
regulations,  additional  restricting  decrees,  and  improved 
administrative  machinery  soon  illustrated  the  new  attitude 

^1     K26klal  price  M'r'S,  y4-b,  Mass.  Hist.  Society.  William 
Bowdoin,  James '  brother,  was  a  subscriber. 
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of  Great  Britain  in  imperial  affairs.  In  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  British  theory  of  empire  was 
undergoing  a  change.     This  had  been  described  as  a  trans- 

7 

ition  from  a  mercantile  to  a  territorial  concept  of  empire. 
That  is  to  say,  imperialism  henceforth  was  to  embrace 
political  and  territorial  as  well  as  commercial  aspects. 
As  Great  Britain  sought  to  implement  its  new  theory  of  col- 
onial administration,  the  extension  of  British  authority 
over  the  colonies  became  increasingly  obnoxious  and  led 
finally  to  actual  revolution. 

The  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  George  Grenville, 
regarded  with  grave  concern  the  indebtedness  of  Great  Britain, 
which  had  been  almost  doubled  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.^ 
This  officious  bureaucrat  religiously  pursued  a  narrow  and 
parsimonious  plan,  which  has  won  him  rather  dubious  distinction 
in  American  demonology.     Noting  that  the  protection  of  the 
colonies  had  occasioned  considerable  expense  to  Great  Britain, 
Grenville,  proposed  to  make  the  Americans  pa^  a  greater  share 
of  the  financial  burden  of  their  administration  and  defense. 
He  persevered  blindly  in  this  purpose  despite  the  apprehensions 
and  warnings  of  competent  and  loyal  advisers  that  America  was 
unable  to  produce  a  substantial  revenue.     A  few  ^ears  later 
James  Bowdoin  wrote  that  the  dispute  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies  had  been  "very  unnecessarily  and  impoliticly 

7"!     CM.  Andrews,     Col.  Background  of  the  Am .  Rev.  ,  123,  129. 
8.     E.  Channing,     Hist,  of  the  U.S. ,   III,  29. 
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brought  on"  and  had  arisen  "from  a  mistaken  idea  of  the 

g 

ability  of  the  colonies."      By  invigorating  the  customs 
service,  eliminating  smuggling,  and  introducing  new 
measures,  however,  George  Grenville  dreamed  of  collecting 
a  righteous  revenue  that  would  alleviate  England's 
distress . 

The  Sugar  Act  of  April  1764  was  serious  evidence  to 
the  American  mere nants  of  Grenville 's  intent . This 
renewal  and  revision  of  the  old  Molasses  Act  of  1733  had 
been  discussed  in  both  England  and  America  since  the  pre- 
ceding summer  and  had  been  regarded  by  some  Americans  as 
more  dangerous  than  the  French  menace  of  the  past  v/ar. . 
Both  the  conservatives  and  the  radical  leaders  of  Boston 
denounced  this  dreaded  economic  monster.     The  usually 
faithful  Boston  Evening  Post  cried  that  this  act 

"if  rigorously  carried  into  execution,  must,  if 
not  totally  destroy,  yet,  greatly  decrease  tr:e 
trade  of  this,  and  the  neighboring  provinces, 
and  further,  be  of  great  disadvantage  to  our 
mother  country. "^2 

In  January  of  1764  a  committee  oi  the 

Council  and  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  James  Bowdoin 

was  a  member,  reported  that  the  consequences  of  this  act  " 

~9~*     Bowdoin  to  T.  Pownall,  May  10,  1769,  MHS  Colls.  ,  6th 
series,  IX,  139. 

10.  4  George  III,   c  15  (Macdonald,  Select  Charters ,   l.^o .  56). 

11.  Bernard  Papers,  III,  93,  August  3,  1763. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  Nivember  21,  1763;  also  Nov.  28,  1763; 
Thomas  Gushing  to  Jasper  Mauduit,  Oct.  28,  1763:  "The 
Rigourous  execution  of  this  Act  laying  a  duty  on  Molasses, 
etc.,  will  be  extreamly  prejudicial  ii'  not  altogether 
destructive   to  tne  trade  oi   this  and  the  nei£:hboring 
Governments  M.H.S.  Colls .  ,  LXXIV,  131. 
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would  "be  ruinous  to  the  trade  of  this  province,  hurtful 
to  all  the  colonies  and  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  mother 
country . "■^■^    Bernard  and  Hutchinson  added  their  weight  to 
the  opposition  to  the  proposed  measure  in  1763,  and  George 
Grenville  might  have  profitably  listened  to  them  if  not  to 
the  popular  leaders  and  newspaper  demagogues.  Oblivious 
to  all  warning,  however,  the  Chancellor  proceeded  to  urge 
the  enactment  of  a  revenue  law,  the  Sugar  Act,  which  passed 
Parliament  in  the  spring  of  1764, 

There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  this 
measure,  for  the  preamble  clearly  stated  that  it  was  **ex- 
pedient  that  new  provisions  and  regulations  should  be  estab- 
lished for  improving  the  revenue  of  this  kingdom,"  and  it 
was  "Just  and  necessary,  that  a  revenue  be  raised,  in  your 
Majesty's  said  dominions  in  America,  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pences  of  defending,  protecting,  and  securing  the  same  ,  , .  ""^^ 
According  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  old  duty  of  6d 
per  gallon  on  imported  foreign  molasses  was  to  be  reduced  by 
one  half,  but  Grenville  proposed  to  collect  the  new  tax. 
Competent  observers  maintained  that  even  5d  was  more  than  the 
traffic  could  stand.     But  it  was  the  threat  of  enforcement 
rather  than  the  tax  itself  which  the  colonists  feared,  for  if 
the  Molasses  Act  had  been  enforced  trade  with  the  foreign 
colonies  would  not  have  been  possible.     Intercourse  with  the 
French  and  Spanish  West  Indies  had  gone  on  with  little  hindrance 

13-    Mass.  State  Papers,  10^ 
14.     4  George  III,  C.  15- 
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despite  the  legal  restrictions.     This  business  was  the 
source  of  specie  and  credit  so  desperately  needed  by  New 
Englanders  to  offset  their  unfavorable  balance  in  the  trade 
with  Great  Britain.    As  has  been  noted  before,  the  wartime 
enforcement  of  the  navigation  acts  had  interrupted  this 
clandestine  commerce  to  a  certain  extent  and  had  evoked 
protests  from  the  merchants.     Now  in  1764,  Parliament  had 
listened  to  Grenville  and  proposed  to  try  to  collect  a 
prohibitive  duty  on  the  vital  intercourse  with  the  foreign 
colonies.     The  change  from  a  regulatory  to  a  revenue-pro- 
ducing policy  was  deplored  by  Americans  who,  for  many  years 
thereafter,  begged  for  a  return  to  the  happy  days  before  I76O. 
A  reasonable  tax  of  Id  or  2d  would  probably  have  been  borne 

quite  readily,  but  the  ignorant  ministry  indiscreetly  refused 

IS 

to  listen  to  reason.^    The  futile  quest  for  colonial  revenue 
was  begun  and  George  Grenville  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  the 
lamentations  of  a  few  Yankee  traders  or  by  the  indignant  pro- 
tests of  the  democratic  rabble  of  Boston. 


15*    See  J.T.  Adams,  Revolutionary  New  England,  299;  Hutchinson 
Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XX^/1 ,  64,  Aug.  5,  1763, 
(M.H.S.  Colls. ,  LXII,  130n) ;  Bernard  Papers,  III,  93,  164- 
66,  Aug.  3,  Oct.  30,  1763;  T.  Hutchinson,  History ,  III,  78. 
Thomas  Gushing  to  Jasper  Mauduit,  November  11,  I763:  "Thus 
I  think  it  evidently  appears  that  in  case  the  present  Duty 
is  continued,  the  Crown  can  expect  no  revenue;  whereas  if 
the  Parliament  should  think  fitt  to  lower  the  Duty  to  an 
half  penny  or  a  penny  per  gallon,  there  would  be  no  tempta- 
tion to  run  it  and  thereby  a  considerable  revenue  accrue." 
M.H.S.  Colls. , LXXIV.  138-9»     John  Temple  suggested  a  duty 
of  2d  as  equitable,  M.H.S.,  Colls.,  6th  series,  IX,  24-5, 
September  10,  1764. 
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Boston  merchants  quickly  but  cautiously  voiced  their 
opposition  to  the  Sugar  Act.-'-^    They  were  the  people  most 
directly  affected  by  it*     The  reason  for  the  failure  to 
unite  Americans  against  British  authority  at  this  time  was 
that  the  measure  was  not  universally  oppressive.     While  the 
traders  had  a  genuine  grievance,  and  the  local  politicians 
used  the  issue  as  an  opportunity  to  malign  some  old  enemies, 
the  rural  people  felt  little  concerned  and  they  failed  to 
Join  the  opposition  to  the  act.     The  merchants  petitioned  the 
General  Court  in  an  effort  to  get  assistance  in  their  struggle, 
and  also  they  sought  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  Great 
Britain  by  boycotting  certain  British  imports.     The  Bostonians 
communicated  with  merchants  in  other  colonies  and  urged  inter- 
colonial cooperation  in  this  affair.     In  addition  they  wrote 
to  business  men  in  England  and  emphasized  the  pernicious  effects 
of  the  Sugar  Act  on  both  uhe  mother  country  and  the  colonies. 

James  Bowdoin  was  one  of  the  leading  agitators  for  a  boy- 
cott of  English  manufactures,  particularly  the  customary  black 
mourning  clothes.     Thomas  Hutchinson  writes  that  Bowdoin  "greatly 
encouraged  if  he  did  not  first  propose,  the  association  for 
leaving  off  the  custom  of  mourning  dress  for  the  loss  of  de- 
ceased friends;  and  for  wearing,  on  all  occasions,  the  common 
manufactures  of  the  country . An  agreement  to  this  purpose 

16.  A.M.  Schlesinger,     The  Colonial  Merchants  and  the  American 
Revolution,  1763-177^  30. 

17.  T.  Hutchinson,     History,   III,  211. 
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was  signed  by  some  members  of  the  General  Court  and  by  '*great 
numbers"  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,   "  and  the  disuse  of  mourn- 
ing  soon  became  general."        There  were  other  instances  of 
ceercive  frugality  in  1764  and  1765.     The  Boston  merchants 
agreed  not  to  purchase  certain  luxury  items  and  to  buy  no 
English  cloth  except  at  a  fixed  price.     Also  a  number  of  Bos- 
tonians  declared  their  intention  of  using  oni^  American  leather, 
and  Hutchinson  related  that  "a  great  proportion  oi   the  inhabit- 
ants of  Boston"  agreed  to  eat  no  lamb,   so  that  the  production 

PO 

of  American  wool  might  be  encouraged."      These  attempts  to 
embarass  the  British  merchants  were  not  widespread  or  concerted 
enough,   however,   to  really  effect  their  purpose. 

Grenville  was  advised  that  he  would  not  realize  the 
desired  revenue  through  the  new  molasses  tax.    Many  Americans 
warned  that  the  3d  duty  would  be  prohibitive  and  that  the  trade 
would  either  cease  or  the  Americans  would  find  some  wa^  to 
circumvent  the  law.     The  letters  of  Bernard  and  Hutchinson  made 


16.     Ibid.,  Ill,  84.     Boston  Gazette,  Jan.  21,  1765;  Boston 
Evening  Post,  Sept.   24,  Nov.   25,  1764,  Jan.  21,  1765; 
Boston  Post-Boy ,  Oct.   1,  8,  1/64;  J.  Adams,  WorKS ,  II, 
176. 

19.  A.M.  Schlesinger,  Col .  Merchants,  63-4. 

20.  T.  Hutchinson,  History ,   III,  84.     The  Boston  Gazette , 
Dec.  3,  1764  reported  the  unanimous  decision  of  "the 
young  Gentlemen  of  Yale  College"  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  "foreign  spirituous  liquors."     This  was  a  doubly 
commendable  innovation  because  it  would  prove  nealthful 
and  also  would  "greatly  diminisn  the  Expences  of  Educa- 
tion." 
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that  point  very  clear.        Jasper  Mauduit,  Massachusetts' 
agent  In  England,  was  informed  by  the  General  Court  that 
**the  present  Duty  on  Molasses  and  Sugar  will  have  the  Effect 
of  an  absolute  Prohibition;  and  therefore  in  a  short  Time 

22 

no  Revenue  from  those  articles  will  accrue  to  the  Grown." 
James  Bowdoin  expressed  himself  even  more  emphatically, 
writing  that  Great  Britain  could  "expect  nothing  from  the 
colonies  by  way  of  duties  or  tax  whether  internal  or  external; 
and  that  the  duties  already  laid  and  those  talked  of  can  have 
no  other  effect  than  to  distress  them,  and  injure  Great 
Britain. "^^ 

The  disastrous  effects  of  the  Sugar  Act  on  New  England 

were  discussed  by  the  Boston  merchants.     They  emphasized  the 

advantages  of  permitting  the  vital  intercourse  with  the  foreign 

West  Indies  to  continue.     In  this  trade  molasses  was  procured 

in  return  for  the  comrr.odi ties  of  the  northern  colonies.  New 

Englanders  sold  most  of  their  fish  to  the  French  and  Spanish 

colonies,  and  they  feared  the  loss  of  this  market.     The  Boston 

Gazette  asserted  that  "the  British  islands  can  neither  purchase 

2ri    E.gf  Select  Letters,  Dec.  26,  1765,  Nov.  10,  1764. 

Bernard  Papers,  III,  y3,  104-6,  106-7,  117,  Aug.  3,  Oct. 
30,  Nov.  26,  1Y63,  Jan.  7,  i764.     Hutcainson  Correspon- 
dence, Mass.  Archives,  XXVI,  64-6,  Aug.  3,  i763,  (Li.H.S. 
Coils. ,  LXII,  130n) . 

22.  Jasper  Mauduit,  1762-1765,  M.K.S.  Colls.,  LXXIV,  17A, 
Nov.  2a,  1Y64.     Thomas  Whately  did  not  believe  the  Stamp 
Act  would  cause  any  great  inconvenience  to  the  molasses 
trade.     See  The  Regulations  Lately  Made  . . . ,  (London, 
1765)  aO-«l. 

23.  Bowdoin  to  Franklin,  Letter  Book  of  Bowdoin,  MSS,  M.H.S., 
90,  November  12,  1764. 
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all  or  half  this  fish,  nor  supply  us  with  what  molasses  we 
want  in  return:     What  then  are  we  to  do  with  it?  Nothing 
but  cast  it  into  the  sea  from  whence  it  came."        A  Committee 
of  the  General  Court,  on  which  Bowdoin  served,  had  already 
noted  that  the  cod  fishery  was  worth  £164,000  annually  and 
"The  loss  01  the  fishery  will  occasion  more  than  five  thousand 
seamen  to  be  immediately  turned  out  of  employment,  who,  with 
most  of  our  shipwrights  and  other  mechanics,  will  be  under 
a  necessity  of  quitting  the  province,   oeing  utterly  unfit  for 
the  business  of  husbandry.  One  part  of  the  Sugar  Act  for- 

bade the  export  of  colonial  lumber  except  to  Great  Britain. 
The  New  Englanders  had  regularly  shipped  a  considerable  supply 
of  this  commodity  to  Europe  and  th    West  Indies  and  they  de- 
plored the  prohibition  of  this  trade.    Another  committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  indignantly  added  that  "The  hardship 
of  this  restraint  appears  the  greater  as  the  article  does  not 
interfere  with  the  produce  of  Britain."        Thus  it  was  shown 
that  the  Sugar  Act  would  not  only  fail  in  its  purpose  of  collect- 
ing a  revenue,  but  would  also  seriously  dislocate  the  New 
England  economy. 

24.  Boston  Gazette,  Sept.  24,  1764.     See  also  Boston  Evening 
Post,  Feb.  6,  Feb.  27,  1764. 

25.  Jan.  1764,  Mass .  State  Papers ,  10,  Memoers  of  committee 
were  T.  Hutchinson,  J.  Bowdoin,  Judge  Russell,  0.  Thacher, 
and  R,  Tyler.     Another  committee  of  which  Bowdoin  was 
also  a  member  reported  to  Bernard  similarly,  Nov.  3,  1764, 
Mass .  State  Papers ,  18-21. 

26.  Mass .  State  Papers ,  19-20,  J.  Bowdoin  on  this  committee. 
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Americans  argued  also  that  the  new  law  would  be  detri- 
mental to  Great  Britain.     Any  measure  that  reduced  the 
colonial  supply  ot  specie  would  lessen  the  amount  of  British 
commodities  imported  by  the  colonists.     The  Sugar  Act  was 
loosely  worded  and  the  Americans  feared  that  the  money 
collected  under  it  would  be  shipped  to  England.  Although 
this  was  not  the  intention  of  the  ministry,  this  was  not 
made  clear  until  the  summer  of  1765.     Numerous  statements 
of  colonial  apprehension  in  this  commection  are  available, 
but  none  is  clearer  than  that  of  James  Bowdoin: 

**Whatever  is  forced  from  the  Colonies  in  this 
way  will  at  least  so  far  disable  them  from  pay- 
ing their  balances  to  Britain:     it  being  dem- 
onstrably evident  that  all  the  remittances 
they  can  make,  gold  and  silver  included,  ... 
are  not  sufficient  to  pay  those  balances,  and 
command  the  usual  supply  of  British  manu- 
factures. "27 

Bowdoin  also  served  on  a  committee  which  reported  to  Gov- 
ernor Bernard  that  the  Sugar  Act  would  certainly  "lessen 
the  trade  of  the  colonies,  which  is  the  source  of  their  ability 
to  pay  for  the  British  manufactures  they  consume. "28  Thomas 
Pownall  a  former  governor  and  a  friendly  and  competent  observer. 


27.  Bowdoin  to  Franklin,  Nov.  12,  1764,  Letterbook  of  Gov. 
Bowdoin,  M.H.S.,  MSS,  90;  See  Boston  Gazette ,  March  18, 
1765. 

28.  Nov.  3,  1764,  Mass.  State  Papers ,  20;  The  Boston  Evening 
Post,  the  organ  of  the  merchants,  made  this  point  regu- 
larly, e«g.  Feb.  6,  27,  August  6,  1764,  January  7,  June  10, 
1765. 
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made  the  same  point. ^9    Neither  Bernard  nor  Hutchinson  were 
oblivious  to  the  arguments  stated  above.     The  governor  wrote, 
regarding  the  drain  of  specie  from  the  colonies,  that  none 
of  the  new  Regulations  gave  him  "such  apprehensions  of  in- 
convenient consequences  as  this"  did. 30    This  appeal  of  the 
colonists  to  the  British  purse  probably  had  greater  influence 
than  their  other  arguments. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  influence  of  these 
economic  arguments  and  the  activities  of  the  merchants.  They 
did  tend  to  unite  American  sentiment  against  the  infamous  act,-^"*" 
but  still  only  a  minority  of  the  population  was  seriously  con- 
cerned.    The  effort  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  local  legislature 
did  not  bear  important  fruit  either,  for  petty  personal  politics 
precluded  the  possibility  of  concerted  action.    When  the  Boston 

■29"^    Admlnist.  of  Colonies.  1U4;  Thomas  Pownall  also  asserted: 
"Nothing  does  at  present,  with  that  active  and  acute 
people,  prevent  their  going  into  manufactures  except  the 
proportionate  dearness  of  labour  as  referred  to  the  terms 
on  which  they  can  import.     But  increase  the  price  of 
their  imports  to  a  certain  degree  ...  let  their  trade  and 
navigation  be,  in  some  measure,  suppressed  ...  this  pro- 
portion of  the  price  of  labour  will  much  sooner  cease  to 
be  an  object  of  objection  to  manufacturing  there  than  is 
commonly  apprehended  ..."  G.A.W.  Pownall,    Thomas  Pownall, 
180. 

30.  Select  Letters,  18,  Nov.  10,  I76A.     An  undated  manuscript 
in  Hutchinson ' s  hand  dwells  on  Lhe  folly  of  taxing  the 
colonies,  Mass.  Archives,  XXV,  279-80:     "...  Let  the  in- 
come of  the  people  of  the  colonies  be  increased  by  what 
means  it  may.     Britain  feels  the  oenefit  of  it  ...  Taxes 
or  Duties  which  tend  to  lessen  this  income  tend  to  lessen 
the  consumption  of  your  own  manufactures  ...". 

31.  Hutchinson,    History,  III,  84. 
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radicals  captured  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1764,  they  put  forth  an  immoderate  program  which  the 
merchants  failed  to  support.     The  latter  reflected  the 
conservatism  of  business  men  who  had  too  much  at  stake  to 
favor  any  radical  proposals.     Also  the  plan  to  boycott 
British  goods  and  to  effect  concerted  intercolonial  oppo- 
sition to  the  Sugar  Act  failed.    Although  the  Boston  mer- 
chants opposed  the  Sugar  Act  cautiously  and  ineffectually, 
they  nevertheless  suggested  methods  which  were  used  with 
greater  success  in  later  disputes. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  history,  the  constitutional 
opposition  to  the  Sugar  Act  was  of  greater  significance 
than  the  economic  protest.     This  controversy  evoked  the 
first  American  challenge  to  the  authority  of  Parliament  to 
tax  the  colonies.     Before  1764  the  colonists  had  not  quest- 
ioned Parliamentary  supremacy  in  the  British  empire  for 
many  years.     But  before  1764  Parliament  had  done  little  to 
antagonize  the  Americans  or  to  restrict  their  independent 
development.     There  was  therefore  no  need  to  discuss  the 
extent  of  the  Parliamentary  power.     In  cases  of  obnoxious 
regulation  the  colonists  had  found  evasion  of  the  law  easy 
and  had  not  bothered  themselves  with  the  principles  involved. 
The  imposition  of  the  infamous  Sugar  Act,  with  the  threat  of 
enforcement,  however,  caused  Americans  to  consider  carefully 
their  relation  to  the  British  Parliament  and  to  assert  their 
rights  as  men,  particularly  as  Englishmen. 
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As  early  as  August,  1763,  Thomas  Hutchinson  noted 

32 

the  constitutional  implications  of  the  new  measure,'^ 
Early  in  1764,  a  committee  of  the  General  Court,  of  which 
Hutchinson,  James  Bowdoin,  and  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  were 
members, -^-^  wrote  a  letter  of  instruction  to  Jasper 
Mauduit,  the  colony's  agent  in  England.     Herein  was  im- 
plied the  theory  that  British  subjects  might  be  taxed 
only  be  their  representatives. 

"If  duties  or  taxes  are  to  be  laid  upon  us 
in  anyone  instance,  what  assurance  have  we 
that  they  will  not  be  so  multiplied  as  to 
render  this  privilege  of  no  importance  to 
us?  ..." 


"hope  it  will  be  thought  as  reasonable, 
that  the  assemblies  of  the  colonies  should 
determine  the  monies  to  be  raised  upon  the 
inhaoitants  here,  as  that  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland  should  determine  the  monies  to 
be  raised  upon  the  inhabitants  there.  The 
growth  of  the  colonies  depends  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  their  libities  and  privileges.  "34 


32.    Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVI, 
64-66,  Aug.  3,  1763;  The  Lieutenant  Governor  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  proposed  measure  would 
conflict  "with  the  so  much  esteemed  privilege  of 
English  Subjects  the  being  taxed  by  their  own  rep- 
resentatives. " . 

33*    Other  members  were  Judge  Russell  and  R.  Tyler; 

Another  letter  of  November  3,  1764  reiterated  the 
argument.     James  Bowdoin  served  on  the  committee 
which  prepared  this  letter  too.  Mass .  State  Papers , 
21-24.     Also  see  petition  of  the  General  Court  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  Nov.  3,  1764,  Mass .  State 
Papers,  24-5.     Oxenbridge  Thacher  argued  similarly 
in  The  Sentiments  of  a  British  American ,  (Boston, 

i76Trr  ^^^5: 

34,     Mass .  State  Papers ,  10-11. 
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Some  time  later  Sam  Adams  reiterated  the  same  principle 
In  his  famous  Instructions  to  the  representatives  of  Boston 
in  the  General  Court. This  theory,  thus  broadly  hinted 
at  in  1763  and  1764,  was  the  basis  of  opposition  to  the 
Stamp  Act  of  1765,  "the  most  ruinous  project  that  ever  was 
set  on  foot  to  compleat  the  slavery  and  destruction  of 
poor  innocent  America,"-' 

These  statements  of  constitutional  opposition  were 
not  made  as  often  as  the  economic  arguments  against  the 
Sugar  Act.     In  1764  but  few  of  the  Americans  realized  the 
true  meaning  of  this  new  revenue  measure,  and  not  many 
were  seriously  affected  by  it.     Boston  newspapers  in  I763 
and  1764  were  filled  with  articles  and  letters  on  the  un- 
fortunate economic  consequences,  but  there  were  few  that 
dealt  with  the  constitutional  issue.     During  the  Stamp  Act 
crisis,  however,  Americans  emphasized  their  political 
rights  rather  than  economic  inexpedience ,     Then  the  implied 
theory  of  1764  was  asserted  in  its  historic,  definite  form: 
"Taxation  without  Representation  is  Tyranny." 

In  1764  the  Massachusetts  radicals  endeavored  to  carry 
through  part  of  their  program  without  the  aid  of,  and  in 

35^^    Writings  of  Samuel  Adams",  I,  1-7,  May  24,  1764. 

36.     Boston  Gazette.  Deo~.  16 ,  1765.    As  early  as  April  30, 
1764,  this  paper  asserted  that  any  interruption  of 
"the  natural,  regular  and  constitutional  method  of 
raising  taxes  upon  themselves,  b.,  their  own  represent- 
atives ...  would  be  a  direct  breach  and  infringement 
of  their  (colonies '3  liberty." 
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spite  of,  the  Council.        This  is  further  evidence  of 
their  belief  that  the  conservative  upper  chamber  was  a 
serious  hindrance  to  their  plans.     Although  the  Otis 
faction  dominated  the  House  for  a  time  in  1764,  by 
November  of  the  same  year  control  had  reverted  to  "Mod- 
erate men  and  friends  of  Government . "^^    Bernard  wrote 
that  the  lieutenant  governor  and  the  Council  played  a 
"most  steady  part"  in  the  controversy,  and  this  partly 
explains  the  failure  of  the  Whigs  to  control  the  Assembly 
for  very  long.     Thomas  Hutchinson  detected  evidence  of  the 
popular  defection  in  the  Council,  although  as  yet  the 
Councillors  were  "not  always  to  be  intimidated. "59  Con- 
servative principles  generally  prevailed  in  Massachusetts 
until  that  "hideous  monster",  the  Stamp  Act,  united  the 
American  Whigs • 

James  Bowdoin  participated  regularly  in  the  activities 
of  the  Council  during  the  Sugar  Act  controversy,  but  not 
in  a  conspicuous  capacity.     He  was  mainly  concerned,  as 
were  most  businessmen  of  Boston,  with  the  economic  impllca- 

yT'     Bernard  Papers,  III,  153-9,  June  29,  1764:     "  ...  The 
House  of  Representatives  proceeded  to  give  separate 
instructions  to  the  Agent,  without  so  much  as  asking 
the  Council  to  join  with  them;  and  rejected  a  vote  of 
the  Council  to  appoint  a  Joint  Committee  to  prepare 
instructions  for  the  Agent,  as  has  hitherto  for  many 
years  past  been  the  usual  method  ...  ".   T.  Hutchinson» 
History,  III,  79-80. 

38.  Bernard  Papers,  III,  189,  November  10,  1764. 

39.  Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVI,  110, 
November  8,  1764. 
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tions  of  this  revenue  measure.     Bowdoin  saw  clearly  the 
danger  to  the  New  England  economy  and  he  urged  coercive 
retaliation.     The  merchants  shared  the  traditional  con- 
servatism of  their  class  and  soon  expressed  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  program  of  the  radical  politicians,  but 
Bowdoin  was  not  as  unconcerned  as  most  of  them  with  the 
constitutional  meaning  of  the  Sugar  Act.     He  was  one  of 
relatively  few  wealthy  Americans,  who,   for  various  reasons, 
finally  deserted  the  conservatives  and  aided  the  opponents 
of  British  authority. 


I 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  STAMP  ACT  CRISIS 


In  1765  the  persevering  and  parsimonious  Grenville 
caused  the  Stamp  Act,  his  second  revenue  measure,  to  be 
enacted.     Hindsight  facilitates  our  judgment  than  the 
British  minister  was  misinformed  and  indiscreet  in  attempt- 
ing to  tax  the  colonists.     Unmindful  of  both  the  economic 
and  constitutional  arguments  that  had  been  raised  against 
the  Sugar  Act,  he  persisted  logically  in  his  quest  for 
revenue.     Grenville,  no  doubt,  mistook  part  of  the  clamor 
in  1764  for  a  natural  aversion  to  taxation."^    As  for  the 
constitutional  claims  of  the  Americans,  he  could  not 
understand  theories  that  had  little  place  in  British 
thinking  at  that  time.     Righteously  unaware  of  the  inflam- 
matory possibilities  of  his  politics,  Grenville  held  to 
his  course. 

Stamp  taxes  were  not  unknown  either  in  English  or 
American  history  before  1765«~    They  were  regarded  as  equit- 
able and  reasonable  revenue  measures,  --  measures  not  cal- 
culated to  evoke  much  resentment.     The  colonists  had  been 
informed  in  advance  of  the  ministry's  intention  of  collect- 
ing a  colonial  revenue  and  had  been  asked  to  suggest  an 

T,     Thomas  W  ately  wrote  to  John  Temple,  Nov.  5,  1764: 

"I  own  I  do  not  give  entire  credit  to  all  the  object- 
ions that  are  raised  on  ^our  side  of  the  water.  I 
doubt    not     they  are  inclined  to  object  to  all  taxes, 
and  yet  some  are  absolutely  necessary  M.H.S. 
Colls. ,  6th  series,  IX,  37. 

2.     E.  Ghanning,   His to ry  of  the  U.S. ,   III,  4b-y,  J.G. 

Miller,  Origins  01   the  Ame rican  Revolution ,  111-112. 
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alternative  to  a  stamp  tax.  colonial  suggestion  was 

forthcoming  and  in  March  of  1765  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed 
with  very  little  opposition.     It  imposed  a  tax  on  most 
legal  documents,  customs  papers,  newspapers,  pamphlets 
and  advertisements.     Americans  objected  streruously  to 
the  -orovision  that  payment  had  to  be  made  in  specie  and 
th-st  violators  were  to  be  tried  in  oon-jury  admiralty 
courts.     Following  closely'  in  tr.e  wake  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
the  new  measure  gave  colonial  politicians  the  opportun- 
ity to  analyze  and  define  more  clearly  the  inchoate  con- 
stitutional arguments  of  1/64. 

Despite  some  colonial  grumbling,   it  was  expected 
that  the  Stamp  Act  woulc'  be  accented  quietly.  Following 
the  Sugar  Act  controversy,  moderate  men  in  Massachusetts 
had  regained  control  ol   the  General  Court  arjd  early  in 
1765  the  political  scene  t  .ere  was  relatively  quiet.  Both 
Bernard  and  Hutchinson  disapproved  of  the  ..ew  law,  but 
neither  expected  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  it.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  wrote  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  received 
"with  as  much  decency  as  could  oe  exDected."-^ 

The  first  cry  of  opposition  did  not  come  from  Massa- 
chusetts, but  from  Virginia.     Patrick  ?"enry  introduced  several 
revolutionary  resolves  into  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  £0;;e 

3.     Hutchinson  Correspondence,  IJass.  Archives,  XXVI,  139, 
June  A,  1765.     See  also  Hutchinson,  History ,   III,  84. 
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of  them  passed  May  28,  1765«      They  included  a  clear 
declaration  of  American  natural  rights  and  legislative 
autonomy  in  matters  of  taxation.     Henry's  inflammatory 
resolves  were  quickly  circulated  and  they  had  an  effect 
on  Massachusetts  which  alarmed  the  moderate  party*  Al- 
though James  Otis  declared  at  first  that  Virginia's 

action  was  treasonable,  he  soon  reconsidered  his  state- 

5 

ment  and  changed  his  attitude.      Governor  Bernard  de- 
plored the  fact  that  reception  of  the  news  had  occasioned 
''a  fresh  inundation  of  factious  and  insolent  pieces"  in 
the  Boston  Gazette «      With  the  alarm  bell  sounded,  the 
Boston  patriots  proposed  a  general  intercolonial  meeting 
at  New  York  City,     The  Stamp  Act  Congress  which  resulted 
petitioned  George  III  and  Parliament,  expressing  the 
American  conception  of  natural  liberties,  particularly 

'*the  invaluable  right"  of  taxing  themselves  and  of  trial 
7 

by  Jury,'  The  Congress  accomplished  nothing  in  the  way 
of  tangible  results,  but  the  mere  meeting  and  attempted 
cooperation  was  a  valuable  precedent. 

Peter  Oliver  lamented  that  "every  factious  mouth 
vomited  out  Curses  against  Great  Britain,  and  the  Press 

o 

rung  its  charges  upon  Slavery."      In  Boston  the  newspapers 

S.E.  Morlson,  ed« ,  Sources  "&  Documents  illustrating 
the  American  Revolution  176^-1788,  17-1^ 
5«     T.  Hutchinson,  History,  III,  86. 

6.     Bernard  Papers,  IV,  7-9,  137,  Aug.  15,  1765,  Jul^  20, 
1765. 

7»  S,E.  Morison,  op.  cit .  ,  32;  Also  Mass.  State  Papers,  37 
8,     P.  Oliver,  Origin  &  Progress  of  Am.  Rebellion,  70, 
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were  filled  with  condemnations  of  the  unraotherly  policies 
of  Great  Britain,    John  Adams  characterized  the  Stamp  Act, 
as  "That  enormous  engine,  fabricated  by  the  British  Parl- 
iament, for  battering  down  all  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  America.*^    The  general  apprehension  is  indicated  in  a 
letter  of  James  Bowdoin  to  his  brother-in-law,  George  Scott, 
Governor  of  Dominica: 

we  have  been  treated  as  the  meer  property 
of  G.  Britain;  and  as  if  we  stood  in  no  other 
relation  to  her,  than  the  Blacks  of  your  Island 
to  their  respective  owners  and  taskmasters . 

Hutchinson  said  that  "There  appeared  to  be  a  general  deter- 
mination, among  the  people  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
Stamp  Act*,-'--^  and  the  "unconquerable  rage"  of  Bostonians 
soon  manifested  itself  in  violent  demonstrations. 

The  first  object  of  the  wrath  of  the  patriots  was  An- 
drew Oliver,  the  recently  appointed  stamp  distributor  for 
Massachusetts.     In  addition  to  being  the  agent  of  the  crown 
in  this  loathsome  capacity,  Oliver  was  the  brother-in-law 
of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  a  man  hated  lustily  in  his  own  right. 

On  August  14,  the  figure  of  the  distributor  was  hung  on  a 

12 

great  elm  tree  in  the  South  end  of  town.        Later  in  the 
day,  an  orderly  mob  cut  down  the  effigy  and  carried  it  "in 

9T     J.  Adams,    Works,  II,  154. 

10  Bowdoin  Letter  Book,     108,  April  9,  1765. 

11  T.  Hutchinson,    History.  Ill,  86. 

12  Later  known  as  the  Liberty  Tree.     It  was  located  near 
the  present  juncture  of  Washington  and  Essex  Sts.  See 
S.G.  Drake,  Hist,  and  Antiquities  of  Boston,  693,  703, 
812. 
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Triumph,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  many  thousands,'* 
down  King  Street  to  Oliver's  Dock.     There  the  crowd 
quickly  demolished  a  newly  erected  building  which  was 
presumably  to  be  used  as  a.  stamp  office.     Before  it  dis- 
persed the  mob  also  broke  into  Oliver's  home,  smashed 

1 4 

the  windows  and  destroyed  some  furniture.        The  dem- 
onstration had  the  desired  effect  for  the  next  day  tne 
stamp  distributor  "came  to  a  sudden  resolution  to  resign 
his  office  before  another  night. "^^ 

A  more  serious  "riot"  took  place  in  Boston  a  few 
days  later  when  that  vigilant  loyalist    Thomas  Hutchinson 
was  visited  by  the  mob.     This  attention  was  due  to  the 
false  rumor  that  Hutchinson  had  favored  the  adoption  of 
a  Stamp  tax.-^^    Moreover  he  was  a  man  of  "very  ambitious 
and  avaricious  disposition""^''  and  the  head  of  a  family 
which  controlled  many  offices  in  Massachusetts.  John 
Adams  asked  significantly  "Is  not  this  amazing  ascendancy 
of  one  family  foundation  sufficient  on  which  to  erect  a 
tyranny?     Is  it  not  enough  to  excite  jealousies  among  the 


13»    Anne  R.  Cunningham,  ed.  ,    Letters  &  Diary  of  John 
Rowe ,  88-9» 

14.  T.  Hutchinson,    History,  III,  86-7' 

15.  Ibid.  ,  88. 

16.  Hutchinson  did  not  favor  the  Stamp  Act  but  did  his 
utmost  to  enforce  it.     See  P.  Oliver,  op.  cit. ,  73; 
Jonathan  Mayhew  to  T.  Hutchinson,  August  1765  in 
Bradford,    Menoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  Mayhew ,  420-422;  T.  Hutchinson.  History, 
III,  88;     Richard  Jackson  to  Governor  Bernard, 
February  16,  1766,  Mass .  State  Papers,  71-2. 

17.  John  Adams,     Works,  II,  150-1. 
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people?"  On  August  26,  the  "incensed  populace,"  "well 
supplied  with  strong  drink,"  wrecked  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor's fine  house  in  Garden  Court  Street,  not  far  from 

IQ 

the  North  Church.  ^    The  damage  was  estimated  at  L2500 
20 

sterling.        A  Tory  writer  who  recorded  the  "diabolical 

scene"  quotes  a  venerable  gentleman  as  saying  "that  if 

the  Devil  had  been  here  last  night,  he  would  have  gone 

back  to  his  own  Regions,  ashamed  of  being  outdone,  and 

21 

never  more  have  set  Foot  upon  the  Earth."        On  the  other 

hand,  patriotic  Josiah  Quincy  rejoiced  that  "the  warmest 

lovers  of  liberty"  had  resisted  "infamous  submission  to 

22 

the  yoke  of  slavery  and  lawless  despotism." 

There  seems  to  be  litt±e  doubt  that  the  Boston 
demonstrations  were  deliberately  planned  by  the  Sons  of 

18.  John  Adams,  Works,  Il7"l51»    Mercy  Otis  Warren 
Papers,  Mass.  Historical  Society,  25,  undated 
letter:     "...  These  Family  Compacts  have  ever 
been  deem'd  Dangerous  to  the  Liberties  of  a  People 
and  perhaps  it  was  never  more  remarkably  exem- 
plified than  in  the  Instance  before  us;  every 
Department  of  high  Trust  as  it  became  Vacant  either 
by  Resignation,  Suspension  or  Death  was  immediately 
fill'd  by  some  Relations  or  Dependant  of  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson who  had  distinguish' d  himself  by  a  ready 
Compliance  with  Court  Measures  ..." 

19.  T.  Hutchinson,  History,  III,  90;  P.  Oliver,  Origin 
and  Progress  of  the  American  Rebellion,  72-3. 

20.  Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVI, 
146-7,  Aug.  30,  1765  (printed  in  Pubs,  of  Col.  Soc, 
Mass.  XXVI,  ^3-^);   Hutchinson,  History,   III,  90. 

21..    P.  Oliver,  op.  cit. ,  72-3. 
22.     M.H.S.  Proc. .  iv7~^7-5l. 
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Ll'berty.        Hutchinson  later  wrote  that  at  the  destruction 
of  his  home  there  were  "many  of  the  magistrates,  with  the 
field  officers  of  the  mllltla,  standing  by  as  spectators . "^^ 
No  doubt  the  crowd  got  out  of  hand  as  a  result  of  its  In- 
toxication and  went  beyond  the  Intent  of  the  leaders.  The 
popular  faction  quickly  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for 
this  abhorrent  affair,  because  they  feared  that  some  punish- 
ment of  Boston  might  result.     Sam  Adams  claimed  that  "Vag- 
abond Strangers"  were  responsible  for  the  "high  handed 
Enormity."        The  famous  patriot  preacher  Jonathan  Mayhew 
condemned  "the  late  riotous  proceedings  of  certain  men  of 
Belial,  who  had  the  effrontery  to  cloak  their  violent  pro- 
ceedlngs  with  a  pretended  zeal  for  liberty."        The  next 
day,  a  town  meeting  In  Faneull  Hall  declared  its  unanimous 
detestation  of  the  violent  escapade  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing, and  urged  the  suppression  of  any  future  outbursts. ^7 
Hutchinson  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  populace  for  he 
said  "that  many  of  those  who  were  Immediate  actors  in,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  had  been  abettors  of,  those  violent 
proceedings,  were  present  at  this  unamlmous  vote." 

Bernard  Papers,   IV,  137,  August  15,  1765,  V,  20,  43-4 
November  1,  November  26,  1765;  Henry  Bass  to  Samuel 
P.  Savage,  December  19,  1765,  M.H.S.  Proc.  XLIV,  ^88-9 
(also  In  Pubs,  of  Col.  8oc.  Mass.,  XXVI,  355-6);  George 
Anderson,  articles  on  Sbenezer  Mackintosh,  Pubs,  of 
Col.  Soc.  Mass.  XXVI,  15-64,  346-361;  J.C.  Miller, 
Sam  Adams,  66-7. 

24.  T.  Hutchinson,     Histor.y ,  III,  90. 

25.  Mass.  Archives,  LVI ,  404-465  . 

26.  A.  Bradford,     Memoir,  424. 

27.  T.  Hutchinson,     History .  Ill,  90-1. 

28.  Iliid.  ,  91 . 
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In  the  face  of  the  threatening  populace,  the  Council 

refused  to  support  the  Governor  in  any  spirited  measures. 

The  Board  did  advise  Bernard  to  proclaim  a  reward  for  the 

apprehension  of  the  culprits,  but  this  was  an  empty  gesture. 

When  Ebenezer  Macicintosh,  the  leader  of  the  destructive 

mob,  was  taken  in  King  Street,  the  sheriff  was  forced  to 

release  him  by  a  group  of  "merchants  and  other  men  of  pro- 

perty."        Thomas  Hutchinson  sorrowfully  related  that 

this  "passed  over  without  any  act  of  the  Council  to  shew 

a  disapprobation.     To  this  feeble  state  were  the  powers 

ti"50 

of  government  reduced."-^      When  a  few  others  were  arrested, 
a  mob  secured  their  release  from  prison  before  their  trial 
took  place.     Governor  Bernard  complained  to  an  English 
friend  that  he  received  no  support  from  the  Council  since 
only  Boston  members  dared  attend  meetings  and  "By  these 
Means  nothing  can  pass  the  Council,  that  is  like  to  be  dis- 
pleasing to  Boston."    The  Governor  further  confided  that 
he  regarded  it  as  "dangerous  as  well  as  impolitic  ...  to 
expose  himself  solely  to  the  resentment  of  the  People  by 
acting  without  or  contrary  to  the  Advice  of  Council . "■^■'■ 
With  both  the  Governor  and  the  Council  unwilling  to  antag- 
onize the  "incensed  and  implacable  mob",  no  other  steps 
were  taken  for  a  prosecution  oi  the  guilty  rioters,  and 
only  after  considerable  delay  did  the  General  Court  vote 

an  indemnity  to  Hutchinson .  

29.  Hutchinson,     History.  Ill,  91. 

30.  Ibid. . 91.  See  also  Hutchinson^     Diary  &  Letters,   I,  70-1. 

31.  Bernard  Papers,  IV,  157,  August  31,  17^5- 

32.  Ibid.  ,  IV,  62-4,  August  27,  1765. 
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The  Council  did  support  the  Governor  in  one  imoortant 
affair  shortly  after  the  riots.     Since  the  stamp  distrib- 
utor had  resigned,  Bernard  asxed  the  Board  to  advise 
measures  for  the  protection  ol  toe  stamps  that  were  ex- 
pected,    A  small  Council,  with  neither  Bowdoin  nor  Brattle 
present,  unanimously  advised  the  Governor  to  store  the 
stamps  in  Castle  William.         To  be  additionally  secure 
against  any  patriotic  excesses  the  deienses  of  the  Castle 
were  strengthened.     These  proceedings  increased  the  Whigs' 
detestation  of  the  Council  and  further  convinced  Adams  and 
Otis  that  they  must  gain  control  of  the  conservative  upper 
house . 

The  economic  arguments  of  176A  were  used  "by  Americans 
once  again  in  the  Stamp  Act  conflict.     Although  most  of 
the  agitation  against  this  measure  and  subsequent  measures 
was  on  constitutional  grounds,  many  continue(i  to  speax;  of 
the  economic  inexpedience  of  revenue  acts.     James  Bowdoin 
believed  that  the  "projectors  of  them"  would  be  disappointed 
"with  regard  to  the  sura  expected  to  be  raised.  "-^'^  Moreover, 
the  specie-draining  nature  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  Towns- 
hend  Acts  later,  would  cause  irreparable  damage  to  both 
American  and  British  trade.     Bowdoin  argued  that  "it  is  a 
real  fact  that  the  Colonies  have  no  money  among  them  to 

33"^     Council  Records,  XVr7  3d,  August  21,  1765 . 

34.     Bowdoin  Letter  Book,   III,  April  29,  1765;  also  108, 
April  9,  1765.     John  Temple  believed  that  the  stamp 
tax  would  "yield  something  handsome"  but  would  be 
an  inexpedient  measure.     M.H.S.  Colls . ,  6th  series, 
IX,  25-6,  September  10,  I76A. 
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answer  any  national  purpose  of  revenue."    Whatever  money 
the  colonists  did  scraoe  together  was  sent  to  England  to 
offset  their  continually  adverse  balance  of  trade,  "to 
which  balance  all  the  money  on  the  English  part  of  the 
continent  is  not  equal.  "^5     rp^e  Boston  Gazette  character- 
ized the  Stamp  Act  as  a  "double  fac'd  Janus"  which  in  "a 
short  space  of  Time  would  drein  the  Country  of  its  cash, 
strip  Multitudes  of  all  their  Property,  and  reduce  them 
to  absolute  Beggary. "^^    James  Bowdoin  pointed  out  lop^ic- 
ally  that  the  collection  of  an  American  revenue  would 
cause  a  corresponding  decline  in  imports  from  England. 
Ke  was  not  oblivious  to  the  political  meaning  of  the  obnox 
ious  acts  but  he  argued  that  certain  "commercial  consider- 
ations" often  rendered  constitutional  arguments  rather 
hollow. 

"Was  the  right  to  tax  the  Colonies  acknowledged 
in  the  fullest  manner,  and  the  Colonists  as  will- 
ing to  pay  the  tax  as  Parliament  to  demand  it, 
the  right  would  not  be  worth  six  pence  to  the 
nation,  for  the  exercise  of  it  would  ^e  a  detri- 
ment to  the  nation  in  its  trade  in  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  the  revenue  would  be  an  advantage 
to  it. "37 


35.  Eowdoin  to  Thomas  Pownall,  ray  10,  1769,  M.H.S. 
Colls .  ,  6th  series,   IX,  1^;9-1A0;   to  Alexander  Ma  okay, 
November  29,  1770,  M.F.S.  Colls . ,  6th  series,   IX,  242 
Writings  of  Samuel  Ad-am  s ,  I,   31,  43,  November  11, 
December  19,  1765.     Resolutions  of  Stamp  Act  Congress 
October  19,  1765,  Morison,  Documents ,  33. 

36.  Boston  Gazette,  September  1^7  October  14,  1/65.  Tne 
same  statement  occurred  in  John  Adams's  Instructions 
to  Braintree's  representative,  October  14,  I765, 
WoTKS,  III,  465-468. 

37.  Bowdoin  to  Pownall,  May  10,  1769,  M.-.S.  Colls . , 
6th  series,  IX,  140. 
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"The  Palladium  of  the  American  cause"  was  the  theory 
that  taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable.  This 
principle  had  "been  stated  rather  vaguely  in  1764,  but  in 
the  struggle  over  the  Stamp  Act  it  was  thoroughly  aired 
and  clarified.     In  the  newspapers,  in  assembly  halls,  in 
private  letters,  and  from  the  pulpits  rang  the  cry  "Taxa- 
tion without  representation  is  tyranny  I"    The  Stamp  Act 
Congress  resolved 

"That  it  is  inseparably  essential  to  the  freedom 
of  a  people,  and  the  undoubted  right  of  English- 
men, that  no  taxes  be  imposed  on  them  but  with 
their  own  consent,  given  personally  or  by  their 
representatives. "38 

This  right  Americans  guarded  as  their  most  fundamental 

liberty  and  any  violation  of  it  was  regarded  as  rank 

despotism.     Reverend  Jonathan  Mayhew  declared  that  "no 

people  are  under  a  religious  obligation  to  be  slaves"  or 

to  submit  to  a  law  which  threatened  America  with  "perpetual 

bondage  and  slavery. "-^^    Thus  the  revolutionary  doctrine 

was  evolved  which  not  only  permitted  but  compelled  the 

colonists  to  resist  British  authority.     Never  in  English 

38.  S.E.  Mori son.     Documents,  32-33,  October  19,  1765« 
See  also  resolves  of  B.^ass.  House  of  Representatives, 
October  25,  1765,  Mass .  State  Papers ,  50-1.  Joseph 
Warren  wrote:     The  people  "can  conceive  of  no  liberty 
when  they  have  lost  the  power  of  taxing  themselves, 
and  when  all  controversies  between  the  Crown  and  the 
people  are  to  be  determined  by  the  opinion  of  one 
dependent  man;  and  they  think  that  slavery  is  not 
only  the  greatest  misfortune,  but  that  it  is  also 
the  greatest  crime,  if  there  oe  a  possibility  of 
escaping  it  ...".  R.  Frothingham,     Life  of  Joseph 
Warren ,  20 . 

39.  A.  Bradford,    Memoir,  41b,  425. 
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history  had  the  American  theory  of  taxation  and  representa- 
tion been  implemented  and  spokesmen  quickly  derided  it  in 

40 

1765  as  assured. 

The  British  system  of  representation  at  that  time  was 

an  extremely  inequitable  one.     It  was  not  in  any  sense 

democratic  for  Parliament  represented  only  a  minute  portion 

of  the  population.     The  privileged  few  obviously  enjoyed  a 

disproportionate  strength  and  they  sought  to  preserve  and 

condone  the  situation  by  a  theory  of  virtual  representation. 

One  pamphleteer  clearly  stated  that  no  British  subjects 

are  actually,  all  are  virtually  represented  in  Parliament; 

"for  every  Member  of  Parliament  sits  in  the  House, 
not  as  Representative  of  his  ovm  Constituents,  but 
as  one  of  that  august  Assembly  by  which  all  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  are  represented  . . , 

Since  the  colonists  were  English  subjects,  were  they  not 

also  included  in  this  virtual  representation?  Americans 

protested  that  the  colonies  were  a  thousand  leagues  away 

from  England,  and  that  the  British  idea  was  absurd.  One 

40.  Thomas  Pownall  in  1765  wrote:     "it  is  not,  nor  ever 
was  or  could  be,  in  the  power  of  the  Grown  to  exempt 
any  persons  or  communities  within  the  dominions  of 
Great  Britain  from  being  subject  and  liable  to  be 
taxed  by  Parliament."  .  C.A.W.  Pownall^     Thomas  Pownall, 
355-6. 

41.  [Thomas  Whately]    ,  The  Regulations  Lately  Made  Con- 
cerning the  Colonies ,  and  the  Taxes  imposed  upon  them, 
considered,   (London ,  1765) ,  108-9.     See  also    Wm.  Knox  , 
The  Controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies 
Reviewed  (Boston.  1769).  25-28.  The  Rights  of  Great 
Britain  Asserted  Against  the  Claims  of  America;  being 
an  Answer  to  the  Declaration  of  the  General  Congress , 
iLondon,  1776) ,  4.     See  also  letter  of  William  Knox 

to  George  Grenville,  August  9,  1768,  Grenville  Papers , 
IV,  335-7. 
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exclaimed    "The  notion  of  a  virtual  representation  of  the 

colonies  ...  is  a  mere  cob-web,  spread  to  catch  the  unwary, 

42 

and  Intangle  the  weak."  Legally  speaking,  the  Americans 
had  little  ground  for  protest,  but  the  revolutionary  dogma 
was  based  on  natural  law  ratner  than  historical  precedent. 

Some  observers  suggested- that  the  colonists  ought  to 
be  accorded  direct  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Thomas  Pownall  felt  that  there  was  "no  danger  nor  incon- 
venience that  could  arise  to  Great  Britain",  and  it  "would 
have  a  tendency  throughout  the  Colonies  to  extend  loyalty 
towards  the  crown. "^^    Governor  Bernard  was  delighted  at 


42.  Daniel  Dulany ,     Considerations  on  the  Propriety  of 
Imposing  Taxes  in  the  British  Colonies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Raising  a  Revenue ,  by  Act  of  Parliament ,  S.E. 
Morison,     Documents"]  26.  J.  Almon,    Prior  Documents 
(London,  1777) ,  59,  records  William  Pitt ' s  denuncia- 
tion in  Parliament  of  the  British  theory:     "There  is 
an  idea  in  some,  that  the  colonies  are  virtually 
represented  in  this  house.     I  would  fain  know  by 
whom  an  American  is  represented  here?  ...  Would  to 
God  that  respectable  representation  was  augmented  to 

a  greater  numberl   ...  The  idea  of  a  virtual  represent- 
ation of  America  in  this  house,  is  the  most  contempt- 
ible idea  that  ev^r  entered  into  the  head  of  a  man 
It  does  not  deserve  a  serious  refutation." 

43.  James  Otis  stated  in  1765  "It  is  incontestable  that 
we  are  virtually  and  in  law  represented  in  the  house 
of  commons  and  in  the  whole  parliament  Brief 
Remarks  on  the  Defence  of  the  Halifax  Libel  on  the 
British-American  Colonies  ( Bo s to n ,  1765)  ,  35"-^. 

44.  John  Adams  noted  that  Benjamin  Franklin  had  suggested 
this  to  William  Shirley  in  1754.     Adams  commented 
that  this  "seems  not  to  have  been  well  considered, 
because  an  adequate  representation  in  parliament,  is 
totally  impracticable  . . . ",  Movanglus  (Boston,  1619) ,17. 

45.  T.  Pownall,     Administration  of  the  British  Colonies, 
3rd  edition,  Appendix,  Section  III,  15  (also  in  G.A.W. 
Pownall,     Thomas  Pownall.  ld6-7).  See  also  Grenville 

to  T.  Pownall,  July  17,  l76b,  Grenville  Papers,  IV, 
316-319.     (also  in  C .A .W. Pownall ,     Thomas  Pownall,  346) 
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the  possibility  of  establishing  **a  general,  uniform  system 
of  American  government,   ...  by  which  the  Americans,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  principles"  would  be  bound. The  colon- 
ists quickly  realized  the  weakness  of  their  position  in 
this  controversy  and  emphatically  argued  that  representa- 
tion in  Parliament  was  impractical.^'^    If  the  American 
colonies  had  been  granted  representation,  they  would  have 
been  regularly  outvoted  and  forced  to  submit  to  Parliamentary 
legislation.     Samuel  Adams  voiced  the  general  apprehension 
when  he  said  that  "Americans  judge  it  impracticable  for 
them  to  be  equally  and  fully  represented  in  Parliament . 
Obviously,  then,  the  controversy  was  more  than  a  question 
of  taxation  witout  representation.     The  patriots  were  en- 
gaged in  a  states'  rights  movement  within  the  British 
empire  and  their  real  aim  was  complete  legislative  autonomy. 

Another  theory  of  the  colonists  was  that  the  Stamp  Act 
was  an  unprecedented  grievance  because  it  imposed  an  in- 
ternal tax.^^    They  maintained  that  Great  Britain  might 
legally  regulate  trade  but  that  domestic  affairs  were  the 
consideration  solely  of  the  local  legislatures.     This  view 

Select  Letters,  33-4,  39.  55-60.  Nov.  23,  Dec.  14, 
1765,  Jan.  28,  1768. 

47.  Bernard  Papers,  V.  57,  Dec.  14,  I765. 

48.  Writings  of  Samuel  Adams,  I,  39,  Nov.  13,  1765. 
Also  I,  55,  178,  Dec.  20,  1765,  Jan.  30,  1768 . 

49.  As  early  as  August  20,  1764,  the  Boston  Gazette 
declared:     "...the  fears  of  being  taxed,  internally, 
by  the  parliament,  while  we  have  no  representation 
there,  are  alarming  to  men  of  the  greatest  penetration 
and  judgment  among  us  ...".' 
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was  shared  by  some  Sngllshmen  —  most  prominently  by 
William  Pitt. 50     one  American  denied  the  right  of  Parl- 
iament "to  impose  an  internal  tax  on  the  colonies  witnout 
their  consent  for  the  single  purpose  of  revenue,"  but 
admitted  "tne  rignt  to  regulate  their  trade  without 
their  consent.  "^"^    Although  Parliament  had  usually  been 
guided  previously  by  mercantile  principles  and  not  rev- 
enue purposes,   there  were  eyrlier  instances  of  internal 

CO 

interference.     James  Otis  admitted  this  in  1/65.-^  The 
distinction  of  the  Americans  between  external  aijd  internal 
taxation  proved  to  oe  an  empty  one  in  the  lignt  of  the 
real  constitutional  question.     Its  weakness  was  soon  ex- 
posed when  the  mother  country  enacted  an  external  revenue 
measure  that  was  Just  as  distasteful  as  the  Stamp  Act. 

As  November  1,  the  day  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  to  be 
effective,  approached,  the  Sostonians  seemed,  intent  uoon 
preventing  its  execution.     The  3o s to n  Gazette  declared: 

50 .  Pitt  retained  this  view  for  man^-  years,  and  in  177^ 
during  the  examination  of  Franklin  before  the  privy 
Council  expressec!  it  clearly.     Franklin  Before  the 
Privy  gpvncil ,  White  Hall  Chapel ,  London,  If 7^,  on 
behalf  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts ,   to  advocate 
the  removal  of  "u Lcr.inson  and  Oliver,  XPhila.,  18^0)  , 
125.     See  also  C.A.W.  Pownall,  Thomas  Povvnall ,  (London, 
1908) ,  253. 

51.  Daniel  Dulany,   Consideratio ns  on  the  Propriety  of 
imposing^  taxes  in  the  British  Colonies  ...  (Annapolis, 
1765)  ,  S.E.  i.iorison,   Documents ,  30. 

52.  J.  Otis   ,  Brief  Renmrkg  on  the  Defence  of  the 
Halifax  Libel  on  the  5r 1 1 1 sh-Ame r 1 ca n  Colonies 

TBo ston ,  1765)  ,  35.     A  ver^  obvious  example  of  internal 
regulation  was  the  establishment  of  a  colonial  postal 
service . 
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"'Tis  worse  than  all  the  fifth  of  Novembers 
that  ever  was        The  pope  never  did  half  so 
much  mischief,  as  that  stamp  act  will  do,  if 
the  world  stands  as  long  as  the  Pope  has 
done. "53 

The  Boston  Evening  Post  felt  that  probably  "The  covetous 
and  ambitious  desires  of  a  grasping  ministry"  would  lead 
to  '*more  heavy  and  ruinous"  taxes.        When  the  stamped 
paper  arrived  at  Boston,  Governor  Bernard  asiced  the 
assembly  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  impending 
measure,  but  the  House  of  Representatives  declined  to  offer 
any  advice  or  assistance. -^^    With  the  exception  of  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  the  Council  also  deserted  the  governor  in  his 
"difficult  and  perilous  situation. "^^    The  popular  faction 
could  not  suffer  November  1  to  go  by  unnoLiced  so  figures 
of  George  Grenville  and  an  unpopular  adviser  were  hanged 
on  the  Liberty  Tree.-^'     With  no  one  to  distribute  the  stamps, 
and  no  authority  able  to  enforce  the  law,  the  Stamp  Act 
became  Inoperative  immediately. 

A  period  of  business  stagnation  ensued  as  the  courts 
were  closed  and  no  customs  papers  were  issued. Governor 
Bernard  had  the  unenviable  responsibility  of  trying  to  en- 
force an  obnoxious  law  which  he  himself  did  not  favor.  He 
wrote  to  England  expressing  his  sincere  wish  that  "some 

53.  Boston  Gazette,  October  14,  1765 . 

54.  Boston  Evening  Post,  October  14,  1765. 

55.  Mass.  State  Papers,  39-43,  43-48,  49. 

56.  Bernard  Papers,  IV,  165,  September  28,  1765. 

57.  Boston  Gazette,  Nov.  4,  1765;  Mass.  Gazette,  Nov.  7, 
1765;  T.  Hutchinson,     History,  III,  98;  Bernard  Papers, 
V,  19-21,  November  1,  1/^65- 

58.  T.  Hutchinson,     History,  III,  100;  John  Adams,  Works, 
II,  154-5. 
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means  may  be  found  to  make  it  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  parliament  to  put  the  Stamp  Act  out  of  the  Question  at 
least  for  the  present."    Urging  the  repeal  of  the  measure, 
Bernard  noted  that  "by  artifice,  prejudice,  and  passion, 
good  men  and  bad  men  are  unaccountably  confounded  together." 
The  Boston  riots  had  revealed  that  "the  defenceless  officers 
of  the  Grown  "were  contemptibly  weak",^^  and  that  without 
military  enforcement  the  law  would  be  a  "mere  nullity." 
To  ensure  the  elimination  of  Andrew  Oliver,  the  Stamp  dis- 
tributor, the  Sons  of  Liberty  forced  him  to  resign  a  second 
time.     In  an  undignified  public  ceremony,  Oliver  was  sub- 
jected to  "the  Tree  Ordeal"  and  "the  Test  of  Political 
Orthodoxy. "^-^    The  governor  complained  that  "Merchants, 
Traders,  and  Mob"  were  intent. on  forcing  the  resumption  of 
business  without  the  use  of  the  hated  stamped  paper. 

First  to  give  in  to  the  demands  of  the  Bostonians 

were  the  customs  officers,  who  soon  proceeded  with  their 

63 

regular  business  without  using  stamps.        It  required  more 

pressure  and  agitation  to  compel  the  courts  to  reopen, 

however.     The  assembly  tried  in  vain  to  enact  a  law  which 

6A 

wou±d  have  nullified  the  Stamp  Act  in  Massachusetts. 

59.  Select  Letters,  28,  OctT  28,  1765;  also  Bernard  Papers, 
IV,  173,  November  25,  1765- 

60.  Barrington-Bernard  Correspondence ,  95-6,  Nov.  23,  1765; 
Bernard  Papers,  V,  lOb-7,  April  17,  1766. 

61.  Peter  Oliver,    0£^  cit.,  74;  M.H.S.  Proc.  XII,  246-7; 
Pubs,  of  Col.  Soc.  Mass.  XXVI,  43. 

62.  Bernard  Papers,  IV,  85-6,  December  11,  1765. 

63.  T.  Hutchinson,    History,  III,  102;  John  Temple  to 
Commissioners  of  Customs,  Temple  Letter  Book,  141-2, 
December  16,  1765 . 

64.  Bernard  Papers,  IV,  160-2,  December  19,  1765 . 
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Then  a  Boston  town  meeting  sought  to  force  the  Governor  and 

Council  to  efi'ect  the  same  purpose  by  their  ov/n  executive 
65 

authority.        The  Council  evaded  the  issue,  not  wishing 

to  incur  tre  public  wrath,  and  advised  that  the  judges 

of  each  court  decide  tne  matter  for  tr.emeelves .  This 

wavering  of  the  Council  v;as  regsrded  by  Hutchinson  as 

"very  improper,  and  tending  to  division  and  to  increase 
66 

the  flame."        The  Lieutenant  Governor,  himself,  as  judge 
of  probate  for  '=^ulfolk  county,  y/as  given  the  choice  of 
opening  the  court,  quitting  his  position,  or  leaving,  the 
colony.         Fis  resignation  was  a  minor  victory  for  the 
popular  faction.     5y  the  end  ol'  the  year,  almost  all  the 
courts  in  the  province  except  the  Superior  Court,  rad 
resumed  business,^^ 

It  proved  more  difficult  to  secure  the  opening  of 
the  Superior  Court  due  to  the  obduracy  of  Thomas  Hutchinson, 
the  Chief  Justice.     When  the  General  Co  .■rt  convened  in  Jan- 
uary, 1766,  the  determined  house  cried  to  Bernard: 

"...  The  courts  of  justice  murt  be  open  --  open 

immediately,  and  the  law,  the  great  rule  of 

right  in  every  county  in  the  province,  executed."^" 

A  few  days  later  the  asseri.bly  resolved  that  the  judges  and 

f.  Hutchinson,   "istory,   III,  loO;  Boston  Record 
Commissioners  Report ,  X"^^I ,  159;  Bernard  Papers,  V, 
66-b,  December  21,  1765. 

66.  T.  Hutchinson,  "i story.   III,  102. 

67.  Ibid.  ,  103;   Council  Records,  ,KVI ,  7o-bl ,   Dec^.ber  21, 
17b5,  Januar^,^  1,  1766 . 

68.  Hutchinson  Correspondence,  v.ass.  Arc/.ives,  XXVI,  193, 
January  2,  1766. 

69.  Mass.  State  Papers ,  61,  January  17,  1766. 
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"all  other  public  ofricers  in  this  province,  ought  to 
proceed  in  the  discharg-e  of  their  several  functions  as 
usual.  "''^^    After  a  week's  delay,   the  Council  suggested 
that  the  Justices  of  the  Superior  Court  meet  and  deter- 
mine whether  the  court  should  open. 7-'-     This  was  done  and 
the  justices  made  an  evasive  statement  which  was  accepted 
"by  the  Council  but  not  by  the  rouse.     Thereupon  the 
assembly  repassed  it?  earlier  resolution  and  insisted, 
upon  a  vote  by  the  upoer  house.     Tne  latter  negatived  the 

resolve,   explaining  that  the  Councillors  were  satisfied 

7P 

that  the  next  term  would  find  the  court  open.'       Since  it 

would  usually  "have  been  thought  disparaging  to  the  cot^ncil" 

to  justify  a  non-currence ,   this  affair  revealed  the 

growth  of  the  Board's  depender^ce  upon  the  -ojse."^^  Bernard, 

mourning  his  loss  of  power,  declared  that  the  government 

was  "deraocratical  in  all  its  other  -.oartG,  esoeclally  in, 

w' at  is  frequently  regretted,   the  appointment  of  the  Council. 

Finally  the  Superior  Court  met,  transacted  some  business 

that  did  not  require  stamped  paper,  and  then  adjourned 

75 

until  late  in  April.        Since  news  of  the  repeal  oi'  the 


70.  Mass .  State  Papers,  56,  January  23,  1766. 

71.  Ibid.,  66,  January  30,  1766. 

72.  Ibid^  66-7,   February  14,  1766;   T.   Hutchinson,   History , 
III,  105;  J-dge  Benjamin  Lynde  to  T.  Hutchinson,  Mass. 
Archives,  XXIV,  60,  February  8,  I766;  Bowdoin-Temple 
Papers,  MSS ,   I,  87,  Report  ol   a  Council  committee  in 
James  Bowdoin's  hand  which  states  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Council. 

73.  T.   i-^utchinson,   '--Ifjtory ,   III,  105. 

74.  F.  Bernard,   ^elect  Letters ,  A3,  February  28,  1766. 

75.  Mass .  Gazette ,  ivlarch  17,  1766;   T.   "ut  chin  son,   History , 
III,  105-6;  J.  Adams,  Works,   II,  189. 
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Stamp  Act  was  expected  soon,  the  Chief  Justice  hoped  to 

postpone  the  issue  "and  elude  the  blame  of  the  ministry 

1.76 

and  the  people. 

On  May  16,  1766  Boston  received  the  glorious  news 
that  the  infamous  measure  had  been  repealed  and  a  frenzied 
celebration  resulted.     For  some  time  preparations  for  the 
Joyous  occasion  had  been  made  and  the  rejoicing  of  the 
people  was  greater  than  any  since  the  glorious  revolution .''^7 
On  this  "day  Crowned  with  Glory  and  honour"  "Illuminations 
and  sky  Rockets  proclaimed  the  general  Joy."^^    The  gen- 
eral attitude  of  relief  was  reflected  in  Dr.  Jonathan 
Mayhew's  sermon  entitled  "Our  soul  has  escaped,  as  a  bird 
from  the  snare  of  the  fowler."''''^    One  Tory  sneered  "Every 
dirty  fellow,  just  risen  from  his  kennel,  congratulated 
his  neighbour  on  their  glorious  victory  over  England." 
Briefly  the  political  front  seemed  quiet  in  Massachusetts, 
for  even  among  the  royal  olficials  there  were  few  who  did 
not  welcome  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.     Peter  Oxiver 
apprehensively  noted,  however,  that  the  expression  of 
Boston  "was  not  the  Joy  of  Gratitude,  but  the  Exultation 

J.  Adams,    Works.  II,  189.  193-4;  Judge  John  Gushing 

to  T.  Hutchinson,  Mass.  Archives,  XXV,  52-4,  February  2, 

1766. 

77.  John  Adams,    Works,  II,  179;  T.  Hutchinson,  History, 
III,  106;  Bowdoin  Letter  Book,  144-5,  March  31,  1766. 

78.  A.R.  Cunningham,  ed..     Letters  &  Diary  of  John  Howe , 
95-6;  P.  Oliver,  op_^  ciU,  76 . 

79.  A.  Bradford,     Memoir,  423-7- 

80.  fjol^n  Me  in},  Sagittarius '  s  Letters  &  Political  Reflections , 
38. 
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of  Triumph, 

Although  political  reasons  were  stressed  by  most 
opponents  of  the  Stamp  Act,  such  arguments  did  not  have 
as  much  effect  on  the  British  government  as  economic 
considerations.     Both  American  and  English  merchants 
labored  to  convince  the  ministry  ol  the  unfortunate  fin- 
ancial and  commercial  results  of  the  law.     It  was  the 
weight  of  this  agitation  added  to  the  political  situa- 
tion  in  England  which  led  ultimately  to  zhe  repeal. 
In  the  summer  of  1765  George  Grenville ' s  government  was 
replaced  by  the  Rockingham  ministry,  and  the  latter 
utilized  the  distress  of  the  merchants  for  political  gain. 
Parliament  and  the  ministers  were  deluged  with  demands 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  from  Lhe  commercial  interests 
that  failed  to  appreciate  any  measure  that  hampered  trade. 
In  America  the  merchants  renewed  the  i764  boycott  of 
certain  English  commodities  and  tried  to  coerce  Parliament 
in  this  way.     Boston  followed  the  lead  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  in  a  non-importation  program.     Sam  Adams  noted 

on     P.  Oliver,    qp._  cit^,76;  T.  Hutchinson,  History ,  III,  121. 

82.     CM.  Andrews,     "Boston  Merchants  and  the  Non-Importation 
Movement",  Pubs.  Col.  Soc.  Mass.,  XIX,  200-1.     John  C. 
Miller,     Origins  oi  the  American  Revolution,  lAy-156. 
Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  to  his  son,  Feb.  11,  1766: 
"...The  Stamp-act  has  proved  a  most  pernicious  measure; 
for,  whether  it  is  repealed  or  not,  it  has  given  such 
terror  to  the  Americans,  Lhat  our  trade  with  them  will 
not  be  for  some  years  what  it  used  to  oe.     Great  numbers 
of  our  manufacturers  at  home  will  be  turned  a  starving; 
and  hunger  is  always  the  cause  of  tumults  and  sedition." 
W.S.  Taylor  &  J.H.  Pr ingle,     Correspondence  of  William 
Pitt,  II,  376- 
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In  November  I765  that  the  people  st.cmed  "more  and  more 
determined  to  do  without   'British  goods'   as  far  as  poss- 
ible. "^^     Early  the  next  month  over  200  Bocton  Hierchants 

signed  a  formal  resolution  not  to  import  various  manu- 

34 

factures  before  may  5,  176o.        Confronted  by  the  agita- 
tion of  the  distraught  m.erchants  and  the  embarassing  dis- 
obedience of  the  Americans,   the  Rockingham  ministry 
decided  to  repeal  Grenville's  unpopular  revenue  act. 
Parliament  could  not  overlook  the  cisresoectful  aspersions 
cast  upon  its  authority,  nowever,   so  while  yielding  to  the 
arguments  of  economic  inexpedience ,  it  passed  the  Declara- 
tory Act.     Tinis  measure  upheld  the  principle  tnat  Parlia- 
ment had  "full  power  and  authority  to  make  laws  and 
statutes  .•  * .  to  bind  the  colonies   ...   in  oil  cases  what- 
soever.In  their  rejoicing  over  the  defeat  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  only  a  few  Americans  too-^  "^n^  notice  of  this  declaration 
of  legislative  supremacy  within  the  empire.     It  was  obvious 
to  some  observers,   iiowever,  that  ti  e  mother  country  and 
the  colonies  were  at  odds  on  a  fundamental  constitutional 
question.     -either  had  given  in  on  principle  and  the  solution 
of  the  problem  v;as  merely,   oostponed  to  another  day. 

Despite  the  fact  that  t'r.e  Sta,  p  Act  had  been  repealed 
due  to  its  effects  upon  British  trade,  many  Americans  regarded 

83.  Mass.  Archives,   LVI,  46^:^-3,   'bvember  7,  1765. 

84.  Bos  ton  Gazette ,   'ovember  25,   December  2,  9,  16,  1765; 
Boston  Evening  Po  st ,   Dece.!:ber  9,  I6 ,  1/65;   G.M.  Andrews, 
op.   cit .  ,  200. 

85.  6  George  III,   c.l2,  MacDonald,  Select  Charters ,   .;o.  60. 
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its  defeat  as  a  constitutional  triumph  for  the  colonies. 

Considering  tne  Declaratory  Act  and  the  statements  of 

America's  friends  in  England  tris  was  wishful  thinking. 

Thomas  Pownall  wrote: 

"It  is  impossible  that  t'ne  colonies  can 
entertain  any  hopes  from  the  pieser.t  or  any 

ministry    that  the  Right  of  Parliament's 

Taxing  be  given  up. "3^ 

Another  Englishman  declared  thai  the  colonists'  position 
was  utterly  groundless  since  "Every  principle  ol'  our 
constitution  and  the  uninterrupted  practice  of  our  legis- 
lature  is  against  them."        Although  the  Americans  pro- 
claimed their  loyalty  to  Great  Britain  in  1766,   they  did 
not  relinquish  their  main  principle.     With  the  beginning 
of  a  denial  of  Parliament's  authority,   the  colonists 
set  forth  upon  a  course  which  logically  led  to  a  declara- 
tion of  complete  independence. 

The  real  signiiicance  of  the  Stamp  Act  crisis  was 
that  it  evoked  a  unified  American  orotest.  Grenville 
sought  to  levy  a  tax  v/hich  would  Dear  equally  on  all  the 

86 .  ^.Tass.  Archives,  XXV,  113,  December  3,  1765 • 
Frederick  Griffin,  Junius  Discovered  (Boston,  185'^) 
110,  quotes  from  a  speech  of  T  omas  Pownall:  "And. 
first,  of  the  sovereignty  anc  supremacy  of  parlia- 
ments.    This  is  a  line  from  which  you  ou.nt  never  to 
deviate,  whicn  ought  never  to  be  out  of  sight.  The 
parliament  hath,  and  nad,  and  ever  will  have,  a 
sovereign  supreme  pov;er  and  Jurisdiction  over  every 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  state,  to  make  laws  in 
all  cases  whatsoever;   t  is  is  a  proposition  which 
exists  of  absolute  necessity  ..." 

87.  Thomas  Whately  to  John  Temple,  October  11,  1765. 
M.H.S.  Colls. ,  6th  series,' IX,  71-2. 
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colonists  and  he  succeeded  very  well.     This  very  fact 
served  to  unite  the  opposition  to  the  stamp  tax.  James 
Bowdoin  wrote  in  September,  1765,  that  the  "whole  con- 
tinent" was  averse  to  the  hated  measure  and  that  Ameri- 
cans, "in  their  present  temper",  would  "not  suffer  it 
to  be  carried  into  execution. "^^    Samuel  Adams  regarded 
the  Stamp  Act  as  a  blessing,  and  Joseph  Warren,  the 
patriot  doctor  of  Boston,  rejoiced  that  Americans  had 

cast  aside  foolish  Jealousies  and  "united  for  their 

89 

common  defence"  against  oppression.        The  controversy 
also  revealed  how  impotent  the  royal  officials  were  in 
the  face  of  a  determined  colonial  resistence.  Since 
Great  Britain  was  not  prepared  to  insist  upon  a  submission 
to  the  authority  of  Parliament  at  this  time,  and  since 
the  enforcement  of  the  8tamp  Act  promised  to  have  detri- 
mental economic  effects,  the  British  government  gave  in. 
This  retreat  before  opposition  to  a  hated  measure  proved 
a  dangerous  precedent,  for  it  gave    Americans  self-confi- 
dence and  destroyed  mucn  respect  for  the  mother  country. 
Although  the  colonists  scoffed  at  accusations  that 

8HT     Bowdoin  Letter  Book,  128,  September  10,  1765. 

89.  Writings  of  Samuel  Adams,  I,  109,  Dec.  11,  1766. 

90.  W.B.  Donne,     Correspondence  of  King  George  zae  Third 
with  Lord  North  from  1768  to  1783  (London,  16b7)  I, 
164;  George  III  wrote  to  Lord  North:     "...  all  men 
seem  now  to  feel  that  the  fatal  compliance  in  1766 
has  encouraged  the  Americans  annually  to  encrease 

in  their  pretensions  to  that  thorough  independency 
which  one  state  has  of  another,  but  which  is  quite 
subversive  of  the  obedience  which  a  colony  owes  to 
its  mother  country." 
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they  aimed  at  independence,  the  Stamp  Act  crisis  was  the 
first  direct  step  toward  that  end.     As  Thomas  Hutchinson 
said,  "From  admitting  a  principle  of  partial  independency, 
gradual  advances  were  made,  until  a  total  independency 
was  asserted.  "^-^    The  3o ston  Evening  Post  summarized  the 
situation  quite  well.    After  declaring  that  it  was  "sense- 
less and  riduclous"  that  the  colonies  desired  Independence, 
the  paper  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  colonists  was  to 
preserve  their  rights  and  liberties  as  Englishmen.  Then 
followed  an  ominous  suggestion: 

"But  if  those  rights  and  privileges  are  violated-- 
what  reason  then,  can  remain,  why  they  should  pre- 
fer the  British,  to  the  French  government,  or  any 
other?"92 

Americans  admitted  that  Parliament  had  some  autnority  over 
them,  but  the  extent  of  this  authority  was  oiten  inter- 
preted differently.     Following  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  the  colonists  expressed  their  gratitude  in  carefully- 
worded  addresses.     A  guarded  and  ambiguous  statement  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  to  the  king  acknowl- 
edged that  "a  constitutional    subordination"  to  Parliament 
was  "their  great  privilege  and  security .  "^-^    Since  neither 
side  conceded  anything  in  principle,  the  British  retreat 
in  1766  was  only  a  truce,  and  it  remained  for  a  later  con- 
test to  settle  the  fate  of  the  empire. 

91.  TT~Hutchinson ,    Hlstory7  III,  119. 

92.  Boston  Evening  Post,  March  25,  1765. 

93.  Mass.  State  Papers ,  92,  June  19,  1766. 
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With  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  most  moderate  men 
in  the  colonies  were  satisfied  and  only  the  professional 
politicians  kept  up  their  agitation.     There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  constitutional  argument  in  itself  had 
little  meaning  for  the  majority  of  Americans.     Only  when 
it  was  accompanied  by  what  was  considered  opprecslve 
legislation  did  it  serve  as  a  rallying  point.  People 
are  always  easily  convinced  thiit  obnoxious  laws  are  un- 
constitutional and  so  in  I765  and  I766 ,   "the  rights  of 
man"  and  "taxation  without  representation"  were  effective 
unifying  slogans.     Expressing  their  genuine  relief  in 
1766,  most  Americans  were  happily  unconcerned  with  tne 
abstract  principles  involved.     The  renioval  of  the  Stamp 
Act  had  deprived  the  radicals  of  their  chief  thunder,  and 
the  great  imperial  problem  was  forgotten  amidst  local 
issues  and  the  normal  routine  of  work  and  play. 

If  their  theoretical  rights  had  been  uppermost  in  tne 
colonists'  minds,   they  could  not  have  rejoiced  so  neartily 
in  1766.     The  British  government  were  far  from  giving  up  the 
right  of  taxing  the  colonies.     ''ot  only  was  the  Declaratory 
Act  passed,   but  also  there  was  material  evidence  01  the 
English  attitude.     A  general  revision  of  the  navigation 
laws  in  1766  removed  several  oi  the  colonists'  objections 
to  the  mercantile  system.     Notably  for  New  England  the 
three  penny  duty  on  foreign  molasses  was  taken  off,  and  a 
one  penny  tax  on  all  imported  molasses,  Biitish  or  foreign, 
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was  substituted.     This  was  a  pure  revenue  measure,  and 
could  not  possibly  be  interpreted  as  a  trade  regulation. 
Since  Americans  found  it  no  econoinic  impediment,  however, 
this  ominous  change  evoked  no  protest  from  the  colonies. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  repeal  of  t^.e  Stamp  Act, 
the  struggle  between  the  governor  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
in  Massachusetts  was  renewed  vigorously,  and  a  significant 
change  in  political  leadership  resulted.     Both  Otis  and 
Adams  had  long  hated  the  moderate  Go^ncil  and  their  de- 
testation had  increased  during  the  controversy'  over  tr.e 
opening  of  the  courts. ^ce  election  of  Couucillors 
in  May,  1766,  six  conservatives  Aere  replaced  by  friends 
of  the  Adams-Otis  faction.     Benjamin  Lynde  and  George 
Leonard  had  already  resigned,  and  in  addition  the  house 
refused  to  return  Thomas  ^'utchinson,  Andrew  Oliver,  Peter 
Oliver,  and  Edmund  Trowbridge.^      In  a  most  "nitrous, 
sulphureous  speech"  Governor  Bernard  referred  to  "a  pro- 
fest  intention  to  deprive"  the  government  "of  its  best  and 

9^ri     S.  Channing,  History  of  U.S.,   Ill,  78,   "No  one  could 
for  a  moment  pretend  that  ti^is  wn  s  for  the  protection 
of  sugar  planters  or  of  any  one  else,  except  British 
taxpayers,  or  that  it  was  ii;  any  way  a  regulation  of 
trade . " 

95.  A  Controversy  between  tr,e  house  and  the  Council,  :jov- 
ember,  1765,  revealed  how  jealou'   and  tenacious  the 
former  was  of  its  rights.     The  nouse  protested  vigor- 
ously an  unauthorized  expenditure  during  its  recess 
by  the  governor  and  Council.     Mass .  State  Paoers, 
51-56,  MoverEber  6-8,  1765.     F.   Bernard  to  R.  Jackson, 
November  S,  1765:     "The  Council  has  shown  a  proper 
Spirit  upon  this  Occasion,  altho'   they  have  often 
wanted  it  of  late."     Bernard  Papers,  V.  29. 

96.  Journal ,  Mass.     House  of  Reps.,  May  28,  I766;  T.  Hutchinson, 
History,   III,  107-8;   Bernard  Papers,  V,  114-117,  120-122, 
May  30,  31,  1766;  J.  Adauis,   .•yorks ,   II,  195-6. 
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most  able  servants,  whose  only  crime  is  their  fidelity 

to  the  Grown.  "^'^    The  reply  ol   the  House  was  written  by 

Sam  Adams  and  he  fa cetiou sly  argued : 

"...  '.Ve  have  released  those  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Superior  Court  ...   from  the  cares  and 
perplexities  of  politics,  and  given  them  oppor- 
tunity to  make  still  further  advances  in  tne 
knowledge  of  the  law. "98 

Governor  Bernard  quickly  negatived  six  of  the  Councillors 

elected,  but  no  entreaty  on  his  part  prompted  the  nouse 

99 

to  return  the  ousted  members.         Hutchinson  declared  that, 
having  thus  purged  the  unper  house,   the  populc?r  party 
"had  brought  the  council  to  join  with  them  in  every  measure 
material  to  the  cause  in  which  they  had  eng-aged."-'-'-'^ 
There  was  an  important  rivalry  in  Massachusetts 
between  two  strong  family  cliques,  of  which  Thomas  Hutchin- 
son and  Jam.es  Bowdoin  were  the  chief  representatives.  The 
cooperation  oi  the  latter  group  in  the  Council,  --  James 
Bowdoin,  John  Erving,  James  Pitts,  and  Thomas  Flucker  --, 
with  the  radicals  in  the  House  accounts  for  the  defeat  of 
Hutchinson  in  1766.     Bowdoin  and  his  friends  had  little  in 
comriion  with  the  radical  Whigs  in  the  assembly,  but  they  agreed 

97.  John  Adams,  Works,   II,  196;  Mass.  State  Papers ,  75, 
May  29,  1766. 

98.  Mass .  State  Papers ,  79,  June  3,  1766;   see  also  .Vrit- 
ings  of  Samuel  Adams,  I,  105-8,  December  2,  176^ 

99.  Acts  and  Resolves ,  XVJII,   iii.     The  negatived  men 
were  Joseph  Gerrish,  Thomas  Saunders,  James  Otis,  Sr., 
Jerathmeel  Bowers,  Nathaniel  Soarhawk,  Samuel  Dexter, 

100.     T.   Hutchinson,  History ,  III,  110. 
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a  common  hatred  and  envy  of  the  Hutchinscns  and  the  Olivers. 
With  the  removal  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  the  Sec- 
retary from  the  Council,  their  rivals  correctly  expected 
to  exert  greater  influence  in  that  body. 

As  yet  James  Bowdoin  was  not  dangerous  enough  to 
merit  a  veto  from  Governor  Bernard.     On  the  contrary  he 
was  counted  on  as  a  supporter  of  the  prerogative  and  there 
was  little  or  no  indication  that  he  would  Join  forces  with 
the  Whig  faction.     Bernard  and  Hutchinson  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  to  foretell  this  turn  of  events,  for 
Bowdoin  had  been  quite  inconspicuous  and  regular  in  his 
political  career.     Ke  had,  to  be  sure,  expressed  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  nev/  revenue  measures,  but  largely  on  grounds 
of  economic  inexpedience  and  only  in  a  moderate  way, 
Bov/doin*s  attitude  was  not  an  unusual  one  among  many  of  the 
conservatives,  and  the  royal  officials  confidently  expected 
that,  now  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  all  would  be 
quiet  in  Massachusetts. 

Hutchinson  angrily  perceived  that  he  had  been  the 
"principal  butt"  of  James  Otis  and  his  followers.     It  amazed 
him  that  the  province  could  be  "for  so  long  time  ...  under 
the  influence  of  a  man  more  fix  for  a  madhouse  than  the 
house  of  representatives. ""'■^"'"    Previously,  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  had  dominated  the  Council  and  had  quite  successfully 

101 .     Hutcninson  correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVI, 
233,  237,  May  29,' 1/66,  June  11,  1766. 
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kept  it  free  from  popular  contamination.     He  was  now 
succeeded  by  James  Bowdoin,  wi-^o  "obtained  a  greater  in- 
fluence over  the  council  than  nis  predecessor  ever  had. 
Hutchinson  wrote  that  the  new  leader  in  the  upper  chamber 
was  "united  in  principle  with  the  leading  men  in  tne  house" 
and  "measures  were  concerted  between  him  and  them."  Hence- 
forth in  the  conflict  between  parliament  and  tne  colonies, 
the  Council,  "in  scarce  any  in?^tance,  disagreed  with  the 
house .  ""''^'^    Thus  as  the  Lieutenant  Governor  smarted  in 
defeat,  3owdoin  entered  tne  political  scene  lor  the  first 
time  in  an  important  capacity. 

Although  Governor  B-rnard  had  complained  that  he  had  no 
Council  to  advise  nim  "or  to  take  off  any  ol   the  burthen," 

that  doby  remained  quite  conservative  throughout  the  Stauip 
104 

Act  crisis.  It  was  the  Governor's  consistent  belief,  now 

ever  that  "a  royal  Council"  was  "absolutely  necessary"  for  t 
reestablishment  of  order  in  Massachusetts.  Mow  the 

worst  had  happened  for  "Otis  and  nls  myrmidons"  had  turned 
his  strongest  supporters  out  of  the  Council  and  selected 
men  "little  better  than  t'^e  scum.""^^^    The  effect  of  the 
removal  of  the  conservatives  was  realized  at  once  for  the 
first  message  of  the  upDer  house  to  Governor  Bernard 


102.  T.   Hutchinson,  "istory ,   III,  113. 

103.  Ibid. ,  113. 

104.  Bernard  Papers,  V.  24,  'vovemoer  5,  1765 . 

105.  Ibid. .  V,  29,  89,  November  8,  1765,  March  10,  1766. 

106.  Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVI, 
33,  May  29,  1766.' 
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carried  "stronger  marks  of  a  contrariety  of  sentiments'* 

107 

than  the  house's  answer.  This  was  the  work  of  Colonel 

William  Brattle  rather  than  Bowdoin,  although  the  latter 

served  on  the  committee  that  drew  up  the  address .  ■'-^^ 

Lieutenant  Governor  Hutchinson  said  that  this  was  "the 

beginning  of  a  breach  between  the  Governor  and  the  Council 

109 

which  was  not  healed  thereafter. 

Governor  Bernard  believed  that  the  fundamental  source 
of  his  trouble  was  the  governmental  organization  of  Massa- 
chusetts under  that  "Devil  of  a  Constitution."    He  regu- 
larly expressed  his  opinion  that  the  charter  of  the  province 
should  be  changed  in  order  to  "eradicate  the  Disease." 
Such  a  change  would  have  to  come  from  England,  however,  and 
until  such  "effectual  Remedies"  could  be  applied,  Bernard 
struggled  vainly  "to  patch  up  a  rotten  Constitution •  "■'""'■'^ 
Particularly  displeasing  to  him  was  the  provision  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  empowered  to     elect  the  Council, 
which  was  becoming  increasingly  useless  to  the  Governor. 
His  letters  consist  of  one  long  plea  for  a  Council  appointed 
by  the  king.     With  such  a  happy  alteration  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts charter,  he  declared  that  "all  the  Disorders  of 
this  Government"  would  "be  remedied  and  the  Authority  of  it 


107.  T.  Hutchinson,    History ,  III,  111;  Mass .  State 
Papers ,  84-7,  June  7,  1766. 

108.  Bernard  Papers,  V,  127-9,  June  16,  1766.  Other 
members  of  committee  were  H.  Gray,  j\t.  Ropes  and 
R.  Tyler. 

109.  T.  Hutchinson,    History ,   III,  II3. 

110.  Bernard  Papers,  V,  137,  July  24,  1766. 
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fully  restored." 

The  elimination  of  Thomas  Hutchinson  and  several 

other  conservatives  from  the  Council  was  not  sufficient 

to  make  that  body  utterly  subservient  to  the  wishes  of 

Otis  and  Admas.     G-overnor  Bernard  was  not  without  hope 

of  aid  from  the  upper  house,  for  the  pooular  faction  lost 

strength  after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.     The  Governor 

wrote  shortly  that  "Otis's  party  are  very  much  cast  down" 

112 

and  "sinking  into  the  earth."         At  the  same  time,  the 

Council  had  "begun  to  recover"  itself  and  in  tne  first 

session  of  the  General  Court  after  Hutchinson's  defeat, 

Bernard  found  that  the  upper  house  "supported  Government 
113 

very  well."    ^    Although  the  Boston  "Whigs"  had  struck  a 
major  blow  in  ousting  the  most  prominent  "Friends  of 
Government"  from  the  Council,  the  "popularizing"  <f  that 
body  was  by  no  means  complete. 

Bernard  prematurely  believed  that  he  had  quieted  the 
popular  party  when  he  negatived  six  Councillors,  as  well 
as  James  Otis,  who  had  been  elected  speaker  of  the  House. 
After  a  brief  interlude  of  peace,  however,  Adams  and  Ctis 
and  their  "venemous  crew"  resumed  the  offensive.     An  abusive 
and  virulent  campaign,  which  was  not  always  decent  or  truth- 
ful, was  carried  on  continuously  against  Bernard.  The 

111.  Bernard  Papers,  VI,  TBb,  November  25,  1768 . 

112.  Ibid. ,VI.  27,  34,  221-2,  June  30,  July  29,  July  27, 
1767. 

113.  Ibid. ,vi.  27,  June  30,  1767;  V.  13^,  June  26,  1766. 
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Governor  was  a  tactless  imperialist,  and  as  tbe  chief 

royal  representative  in  the  province,  he  was  zae  logical 

object  of  the  attack  of  Ihe  "Sons  of  Sedition."  Peter 

Oliver  said  that  in  the  house  "Ribaldry  &  Scurrility 

were  open  mouthed,"  and  "such  Language  prevailed  ...  that 

114 

would  have  disgraced  a  Biliinsgate  Coi vention."  Judge 

John  Gushing  wrote  that  "there  seeins  to  be  no  End  to 

their  Spite  &  malice  against  him    Bernard  ."■^-'-5  Another 

Tory  raved  that  "Iraoudence  &  falsehood  never  before  were 

ll6 

carried  to  such  a  height,"  and  the  Governor  disgustedly 

reported  that  his  "fairest  and  honestest  professions"  were 

''perverted  with  a  Chicanery  that  would  disgrace  an  English 
117 

Pettifogger."  He  resolved  zo  be  "very  Sparing  and 

cautious"  in  his  utterances,  out  "tne  Faction"  pursued  him 
relentlessly.     Bernard's  increasingly  uncomfortable  position 
finally  led  him  to  exclaim:     "So  much  weakness  &  Folly  was 
never  before  combined  as  in  the  men  who  have  lately  ruled 
here."^^^- 

The  popular  faction's  reluctance  to  accept  Parlia- 
mentary authority  is  revealed  in  two  aifairs  which  involved 
the  Council  in  its  executive  capacity.     In  the  fall  of  1/66 
Governor  Bernard  received  several  laws  passed  Dy  Parliament, 
and  v/ith  tne  advice  of  the  Council  ne  ordered  tnem  included 


114.  p.  Oliver,  op.  c i t .  ,  79. 

115.  Hutchinson  Gorresoondence ,  Mass.  Archives,  XXV,  117- 
118,  Decemoer  15,  1766. 

116.  p'ohn  Meinl,  Sagittarius '  s  Letters ,  22. 

117.  iernard  Papers,  V,  lib,  ::ovemoer  17 ,  1766. 

118.  Ibid. ,  VI,  IbO,  October  31,  1/63. 
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in  the  colonial  statute  books.     Otis  was  outraged  and 
asked  by  what  authority  such  a  course  nad  been  advised. 
He  said  tnst  "he  would  as  soon  vote  for  tne  Devill  as  he 
would  for  such  Councellors  as  were  betrayin^^  tne  liberties 
of  their  Country."    According  to  Otis  "The  Council  had 
got  the  disease  of  Mary  Magdalen,  had  7  devils  in  it, 
which  must  be  cast  out  before  it  could  recover .  ""'""'•^  An- 
other opportunity  to  deny  Parliament's  authority  occurred 
early  the  next  year  ir  connection  with  tne  quartering  of 
troops  at  Castle  WiiiiaiA.     A  company  of  British  soldiers 
had  arrived  late  in  1'J66  and  the  C-overnor,  with  tne  advice 
of  the  Council,  had  bougnt  supolies  for  ti'^em  v;ith  public 
money.     When  tne  General  Court  recor.vened,   tne  House  asKed 
the  Governor  if  cxny  expeese  to  the  province  had  been  in- 
curred, and  if  so,  by  whose  order.     Bernard  replied  tnat 
the  action  had  been  taken  in  conformity  with  a  late  act  of 
Parliament,  known  as  the  quarter i:";g  act.     This  evoked 
salvo  from  Otis  and  Adams  which  asserted  that  the  C-overnor 
and  the  Council  had  acted  "unwarrantably  and  unconstitutionally 
in  subjecting  the  people   ...   to  an  expense"  not  sanctioned 
by  the  House  of  Fiepresentatives .     Trey  declared  that  it 
was  "still  more  grievous"  to  find  that  this  had  been  done 
in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Parliament  wnich  appeared  to  tnem 

119.     Bernard  Papers,  V,  1^7,  September  1,  if66. 
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"as  real  a  grievance'*  as  the  Stamp  Act.  Tnus  ttie  Massa- 

chusetts radicals  revealed  their  hatred  of  Parli^iiiientary 
regulation  and  also  expre5;sed  once  again  their  hatred  of 
the  Council  which  still  served  as  a  pi  op  for  tl^e  Gtoverr.or. 
For  about  a  year  after  the  defeat  of  tne  Stamp  Act, 

the  radicals'  opposition  to  Thomas  Hutchinson  was  almost 

1  PI 

the  only  cause  oi  dispute  in  Massachusetts.  --^    By  prevent- 
ing his  election  to  the  Council,   the  Whigs  had  won  an 
advantage  which  they  refused  to  give  up.     A  "spitefull 
malitious  Spirit,"  which  was  "as  relentless  and  implacaPle 
as  the  Cursed  one,"  continued  to  pursje  him. -'-2-     The  popu- 
lar party  regarded  Hutchinson  as  an  ambitious  and  grasping 
Tory,  and  they  fairly  itched  to  humiliate  him.     It  was  only 
with  reluctance,  and  in  a  way  offensive  to  the  crown,  that 
the  assembly  finally  v  ted  to  compensate  him  and  other 
sufferers  in  the  late  riots.     The  main  controversy,  however, 
resulted  from  "the  Faction's"  determination  to  prevent  his 


120.  Mass .  State  Papers ,  105-108,  January  30,  February  4, 
17,  1767 .     The  Bowdoin  and  Temple  Manuscripts,  Vol. 
I,  90,  contain  the  draft  (not  in  Bowdoin's  hand)  of 

a  message  of  Bernard  to  the  house  dated  Feb.  9,  1767. 
This  draft  is  longer  and  stronger  in  its  defense  of 
the  Governor  and  Council  than  the  final  message  which 
was  sent.     See  also  T.  Hutchinson,   History ,   III,  122- 
123;   Samuel  Adams  to  Christopher  Gidsden,   Dec.  11, 
1766,  Writings  of  Samuel  Adams ,  I,  110,   "Tell  me  Sir 
whether  this  is  not  taxin     the  Gollonys  as  effectually 
as  the  Stamp  Act  and  if  so,  either _we  have  complained 
without  Reason,  or  we  have  still  reason  to  complain." 
Ibid. ,  I,  112-113,  Dec.  16,  1766.     The  Boston  Gazette, 
Jan.  12,  1767  asked  "...  Was  this  inadvertence  or  was 
it  not  an  open  and  bold  attempt  to  abridge  us  of  our 
Constitutional  rights,  and  stretch  Prerogative  beyond 
its  Just  bounds?" 

121.  Bernard  Papers,  VI,  31,  July  29,  1767. 

122.  Israel  Williayiis  to  T.   Hutchinson,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVijj 
140,  January  5,  1767. 
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return  to  the  Council. 

When  Hutchinson  endeavored  to  atter:d  Council  meetings 

in  his  capacity  of  Lieutenant  Governor,  James  Bowdoin 

-   .  123 

worked  with  Adams  and  Otis  to  prevent  mm  Irom  doing  so. 
It  mattered  not  to  the  Whigs  that  several  nisLorical  pre- 
cedents justiried  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  action,  for 

they  resolved  in  trie  house  that,  unless  elected,  ne  nad 

12A 

no  constitutional  rl^-i  t  to   sit  in  the  Cojncii.  Governor 

Bernard  urged  the  Councillors  to  support  him  in  this  affair, 

but  under  Bowdoin's  influence,  tney  were  "too  dispirited 

125 

to  assert  their  rights."  Finally  the  upoer  house  voted 

on  the  assem>ly's  resolution  and  agreed  unanimously  that 

the  Lieutenant  Governor  had  no  constitutional  rignt  to 

attend  its  sessions,   cut,   L,hat  precedents  justified  his 

126 

presence  there.  Conseouently  t'^e  -ouse  asserted  that, 

since  tr.e  Councillors  did  not  believe  Hutchinson's  action 
to  be  constitutional,  the.;  must  disapprove  of  it.  Bernc^rd 


123.  Mass .  State  Pnpers ,  iOA ,  January  31,  176/;   T.  Hutch- 
inson, His  tor.)  ,   III,  126-7. 

124.  Journal  o  f  the  Hou  se  of  Representatives ,  I766-176 ( , 
267,  293-29y,  February  10,  17,  1767. 

125.  Bernard  Papers,  VI,  175-179,  February  7,  1767;  Hutcn- 
inson,  History ,   III,  211  "...   He     Bowdoin     found  nis 
importance  to  be  much  increased        the  removal  of  the 
lieutenant-governor  fron  tne  council,  and  he  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  council's  concedings  to  the 
demand  of  the  house,  that  the  lieutenant-governor 
should  be  excluded  from  the  debates  of  the  council, 
at  which  all  former  lieutenant-governors  nad  been 
Dresent  as  often  as  they  thought  fit." 

126.  Court  Records,  XXVI,  449,  45  3-4,  March  4,  5,  7,  1/67. 
The  committee  that  drafted  the  measure  to  house  in- 
cluded Wm .  Brattle,  James  Bowdoin,  Harrison  Gray,  Tnos. 
Flucker,  and  Royall  Tyler;  T.  Hutchinson,  His  tor.,  ,  III, 
127-3. 
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desperately  sought  aid  from  Great  Britain  but  was  advised 

that  t:  e  Council  had  the  ri^at  to  admit  whomever  it  would 

127 

to  its  deliberations,  Tr.e  Governor  considered  this  an 

affair  of  extreme  importance,  nowever,  a..d  wrote  that  "no 
Reconciliation  can  be  effected  with  Safety  unless  tne 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  the  Secretary-  are  restored  to  the 
Council. "^^^ 

Bernard  pulled  all  the  political  strings  he  co  .-Id  to 
secure  the  reelection  of  Hutchinson  to  t'';e  Council  in 
1767.     During  the  past  year,  the  Governor  nad  experienced 
"the  want  of  that  supnort  which  he  used  to  receive"  from 
the  upper  house, -^^9  and  he  determined  to  restore  the 
"Friends  of  Government"  to  that  body  ii  possible.  To 
this  end  ne  sought  suoport  through  the  use  of  the  patronage 
and  also  through  compromise  with  "The  Faction."     His  mach- 
inations were  to  no  avail,  however,  for  the  Whigs 

127.  T.   ^^utchinson,  Hlstory7"lII ,  128n;   Lord  Shelburne 
to  Bernard,  September  17,  1767     "The  question  con- 
cerning his  admission,   seems  to  lie  in  loe  breasts 
01  the  Council  only,  as  being  proper  judges  of  their 
own  privileges,  and  as  raving  the  best  right  to  deter- 
mine whom  they  will  admit  to  be  present  at  their  de- 
liberations."   Mass .  State  Papers ,  117-llc3. 

128.  Bernard  Papers,  VI,  21d,  June  b,  1767 .  Hutchinson 
wrote  March  3,  176/:     "l  have  just  now  received  the 
council's  answer  to  the  House.     By  the  conclusion  of 
it  I  have  no  douot  if  I  shoulr  go  again  to  Council 
they  would  join  with  the  '-'ouse.     This  makes  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  more  insignificant  than  ever  ..." 
Hutchinson  Coj resoondence ,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVI ,  260. 

129.  T.  Hutchinson,     History ,   III,  129. 
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were  equally  determined  to  prevent  Hutchinson's  election. 
In  May,  1767,  Ctis  and  Adams  carried  the  day,  and  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  lost  the  contest.     The  six  negatived 
men  of  the  preceding  year  were  chosen,  and  the  Governor 
vetoed  live  of  them  again  —  mainly  because  they  had  been 
chosen  in  place  of  his  friends. ^31    The  V/higs  refused  to 
fill  the  vacancies  in  the  Council,  because  the  exclusion 
of  the  conservatives  still  assured  them  of  a  majority  in 
the  upper  house. 

In  the  campaign  against  Thomas  Hutchinson,  James 
Bowdoin  and  his  friends  aided  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  Partly 
through  their  efforts  Hutchinson  was  not  permitted  to  sit 
in  Council  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  Lieutenant  Governor. 

130.  Judge  John  Gushing  to  T.  HutZThlnson,  December  15,  I766, 
Mass.  Archives,  XXV,  117-8.     Bernard  Papers,  VI,  211- 
213,  May  30,  1767.     T.  Hutchinson,    History,  III,  129. 
Boston  Gazette ,  March  23,  1767:     "Let  the  tenders  of 
place  and  patronage,  the  little  arts  of  blandishment, 
and  the  menaced  hand  of  rigone,   De  alternately  made 
use  of,  and  assiduously  applied  to  weaken  us."  Again 

on  May  4,  1767:     "G  r  B  d  is  at  his  old  Trade 

of  rubbing  up  old  Tools  and  making  new  ones,  against 
the  ensuing  election  -  -  -  Com--ssi — ns  are  shamefully 
prostituted  to  obtain  an  As-m-y  that  shall  be  sub- 
servient to  his  Designs." 

131.  Bernard  accepted  Nathaniel  Sparhawk  in  1767 .  Acts 
and  Resolves,  XVIII,  223. 

132.  T.  Hutchinson^    History,  III,  129:  "...  As  the  council 
then  stood,  they  QAFhlgs^  were  sure  of  a  majority.  They 
had  rather  their  friends  should  remain  excluded,  than 
run  any  risk  of  turning  the  balance  against  them  ..." 
He  wrote  in  March,  I767,  that  the  next  Council  "will 
probably  be  modelled  more  to  their  purpose,  if  it  can 
be,  than  they  now  are."  Hutchinson  Correspondence, 
Mass.  Archives,  XXVI,  267,  March  2,  1767- 
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Undoubtedly  Bowdoin  also  opposed  Hutchinson's  reelection 
to  the  Council  in  May,  176?.     He  was  probably  motivated 
by  a  desire  to  increase  his  own  importance  in  the  Council, 
as  well  as  by  the  hope  of  humiliating  the  self-righteous 
ever-loyal  Lieutenant  Governor.     The  Whigs'  insistence 
upon  excluding  the  "Friends  of  Government"  from  the  Council 
paid  dividends  in  the  ensuing  controversy  over  the  Townsnend 
Acts,  for  under  James  Bowdoin 's  capable  leadership,  the 
Council  not  only  failed  to  support  but  openly  opposed 
Governor  Bernard. 


CHAPTER  V 
AT  ^^CMS  OM  BEACON  STREET 

While  politics  began  to  occupy  more  of  James  Bowdoin's 
time,   family  affairs  and  other  ir.terests  also  demanded 
attention.     The  social  position  oi   tne  Bowdoins  was  not 
without  its  obligations,  and  also  th'o  raising  of  the  two 
children,  Elizabeth  and  James,  had  to  be  carefully  super- 
vised.    Intellectual  concerns  were  not  neglected  completely, 
and  practical  business  matters  always  required  some  consider- 
ation. 

One  of  the  slaves  of  the  Bowdoin  household  caused  tne 
family  some  embarassment  and  inconvenience  in  L763  by  his 
unconventional  behavior.     Caesar  was  "a  very  handy  Fellow 
at  a  Table  and  in  family  business,"  but  he  "engaged  in  an 
amour  with  some  of  the  white  ladies  oi  the  Town."    Mrs.  Sow- 
doin  was  so  angr.)   that  she  refused  to  allow  .:im  in  the  house 
again,  and  her  husband  shipped  .lim  to  Grenada  to  oe  sold. 
Shortly  after  James  Bowdoin  thanKed  his  bro Lner-in-law, 
Governor  Scott,  for  a  new  negro  servant  that  cost  in 
Grenadine  currency,''"     ''e  was  not  the  only  slave  of  the  Bowdoin 
household  for  the  Boston  evaluation  of  17 fl  indicates  that 
James  Bowdoin  owned  two  "servants  for  life." 

In  September  1767,  James  Bowdoin's  only  daughter,  Eliz- 
abeth, married  John  Temple,  ^'urveyor-General  of  the  Customs 

1.  Bowdoin  ^^etter  Book,  '36,  b4,  October  lA ,  1763,  July  16, 
1764. 

2.  Mass.  Arcliives,  GKaXII,  137. 
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for  the  Northern  district  of  America,  an;?  later  ,Sir  John 

Temple,  baronet.^     "Betsy"  Bowdoin  was  only  seventeen,  but, 

according  to  her  aunt,  Abigail  Scott,  was  "more  conversiole 

4 

and  entertaining  than  many  of  double  r.er  age.  Although 
her  parents  objected  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Temple  was  consid- 
erably older  than  his  bride,  --  he  was  thirty-  five  -- ,  and 
had  some  misgivings  that  his  income  was  inadequate,  Lhey 
gave  their  consent  to  the  match.     John  Temple  was  named  a 
member  of  the  new  Board  of  Customs  Commissioners  in  1767, 
but  lost  his  position  as  a  result  of  a  quarrel  with  Governor 
Bernard.     Fe  returned  to  England  Kith  his  wife  in  1770  and 
was  aopointed  Surveyor-General  of  Customs  in  England,  but 
was  dismissed  in  177^  after  being  accused  of  obtaining  the 
famous  Hutchinson  letters  for  Benjamin  Franklin.     After  tne 
Revolution,  Temple  becanie  Gonsul-General  to  the  United  States 
and  resided  with  Mrs.  Temple  in  New  York  until  his  death  in 
179b. 

Bowdoin's  son,  James  III,   follov/ed  his  father's  educatio 
path  to  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School  and  thence  to  Harvard, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1771.     He  was  not  a  strong  boy, 
and  his  father  deci'ed  to  send  him  abroad  to  regain  nls 
health  as  well  as  to  furtner  nis  education.     James  III  con- 
sequently studied  for  a  time  at  Oxford  University  anc  then 
spent  some  time  travelling  in  Europe  as  far  south  as  Kaples, 

3.  Boston  Gazette,  January  26 ,  l767.     T.  Prime,   Bowdo in 
Family,  6;  T.  Prime,  Some  Account  oi   the  Temple  Family , 
passim . 

4.  Bowdoin  and  Temple  Papers,   I,  91,  March  2,  1767. 
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Italy. 

The  letters  which  James  Bowdoln,  Senior,  wrote  to  his 

son,  during  the  latter 's  absence  in  Europe,  reveal  his 

honest  and  deeply  religious  nature.     "A  virtuous  character," 

he  said,  which  includes 

"self-government,  a  good  intention  and  right 
action  towards  our  feilow-men,  and  a  supreme 
regard  to  the  benevolent  author  of  our  Being, 
is  the  perfection  of  human  nature.  Without 
it  every  valuable  character  in  life  is  but 
appearance.     V/ithout  it  the  friend,  the  fine 
gentleman,  the  patriot,  and  whatever  character 
is  in  esteem  among  mankind,  is  nothing  better 
than  hypocrisy  and  Knavery;  and  cannot  give  to 
the  possessor  a  real  heart  felt  joy  ..." 

He  implored  the  boy  t-o  "Cultivate  right  principles,  and 
act  according  to  them,"  and  thereby  realize  all  the  advan- 
tages that  may  be  derived  from  "real"  as  well  as  "apparent" 
character  .     Bowdoin  declared  that  personal  satisfaction, 
arising  from 

"a  consciousness  of  acting  well  in  the  several 
relations  and  departments  of  life  far  from  lessen- 
ing our  reasonable  enjoyments  will  give  a  poignancy 
to  them;  and  be  a  perpetual  source  of  pleasure, 
when  pleasure  from  every  other  source  shall  pall 
on  the  senses,  faint  and  die."^ 

In  such  a  thought,  James  Bowdoin  reveals  himself  as  a 

man  of  internal  peace.     The  above  statement  represents 

neither  the  smug  self-satisfaction  of  a  successful  man,  nor 

the  sad  resignation  of  a  frustrated  individual,  but  rather 

the  honest  and  quite  humble  expression  of  an  intelligent 

5.     T.  Prime,     Bowdoin  Family ,  ?,  Bowdoin  and  Temple  Papers, 
II,  80,  122,  January  17,  17/1,  January  20,   21,   25,  1/74. 
^*     Ibid  . .  II.  80,  January  17,  17  a. 
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father.     James  Bowdoln  was  an  idealist,  and  a  man  with  a 

superior  appreciation  of  some  of  the  finer  values  in  life. 

This  trait  is  evident  also  in  his  thinking  on  public  Issues, 

and  is  partly  responsible  for  his  fairly  unique  role  in 

Massachusetts  politics. 

Bowdoin  received  some  of  his  spiritual  inspiration 

from  the  ministrations  of  his  friend.  Reverend  Samuel  Cooper 

7 

of  the  Brattle  Street  Church.'     The  Bowdoins  attended  this 
celebrated  liberal  church  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Hugue 
not  congregation.     James  Bowdoin  and  Cooper  had  studied  at 
Harvard  College  at  the  same  time,  although  the  latter 
graduated  before  Bowdoin.     They  were  both  interested 
in  scientific  affairs,  and  in  1750  had  journeyed  together 
to  Philadelphia  to  visit  Dr.  Franklin.     Samuel  Cooper  was 
as  liberal  in  politics  as  he  was  progressive  in  theology, 
and  his  sermons  in  the  revolutionary  period  were  uncompro- 
mising in  their  patriotism.^ 

In  the  Brattle  Street  Society  were  the  families  of  a 
number  of  prominent  Bostonians,  including  John  Hancock, 
James  Pitts,  John  Erving,  Joseph  Warren,  John  Adams,  and 

7~»     John  G.  Palfrey,  A  Sermon  Preached  to  the  Church  in 
Brattle  Square,  July  lb,  1Q24,   (Boston,  liJ25)  ,  lb : 
"•».  Nature  had  marked  him  [Cooper;   out  for  a  leading 
man.    Acuteness,  vivacity,  versatility,  decision,  and 
the  capacity  of  severe  application  were  prominent 
characteristicks  of  his  mind." 

8.     James  De  Normandie,  "The  Manifesto  Church",  M.H.S. 
Pro c . ,  XLVII,  223-231.     Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  A  History 
of  the  Church  in  Brattle  Square ,  Boston,   (Boston,  lo51) 
passim* 
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Samuel  Dexter  as  well  as  G-overnor  Bowdoin.       In  1/72,  when 
the  congregation  decided  to  erect  a  more  elegant  building  to 
replace  the  old  wooden  struclure  which  had  stood  since  1699, 
James  Bowdoin  offered  the  society  his  lot.  at  tne  corner  of 
Howard  Street  and  PernDerton's  Fill.     This  oifer  was  politely 
declined  when  the  congregation  decided  to  build  on  the  old 
site."^^     Bowdoin  was  the  chairman  of  the  coramiLtee  which 
considered  plans  for  the  new  church,  and  which  sollicited 
funds  for  its  construction . Generous  dji.ations  were  made 
by  the  wealthy  memoers  of  tne  church,  --  LlOO  sterling  each 
by  John  Erving,  James  Pit-ts,  and  J.  Gray;   L200  sterling  by 
James  Bowdoin;  and  LI, 000  "lawful  money"  by  John  HancocK, 
"who  suffers  no  body  to  outooe  him  in  acts  of  public^?:  utility. 
In  June,  1772,  Major  Tnomas  T)awes,   the  arcr.-itect,  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  the  new  brick  building. 

When  the  British  soldiers  occupied  Boston  in  177^,  Sam- 
uel Cooper  was  unable  to  continue  preaching,  and  some  members 
of  the  congregation,   including  Bowdoin  and  Han cock,   fled  from 
t'":e  town.   ^    The  Brattle  Square  Church  was  used  as  barracks 
for  the  redcoats,  and  considerable  damage  was  done  to  tne 
buildings  and  furnishings.     As  soon  as  the  troops  left,  riow- 
ever,   services  were  resumed,  and  Bowdoin  continued  in  aLtend- 

~9^     \j[,^.S,  Proc.  ,  VIII ,  322;  XLVII,  229.     S.A.   Drake,  Old 
Landmarks  of  Boston  (Boston,  ld76) ,  124. 

10.  J.G.  Palfrey,  op.   cit . ,  63-5. 

11.  M.'-\S.  Colls_^,  LXXI,  lbb-7. 

12.  M.K.S.  Proc.  ,  XIV,   322.     S.G.  "Hrake ,  '-'1  story  and 
Antiquities  of  Boston,  520n. 

13'     S.A.   Drake,  op.   cit . ,  123. 
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ance  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

James  Bowdoin  was  strongly  ODposed  to  Anglicanism 
and  Cati'oliclsm ,  as  were  most  men  of  Galvinist  heritage. 
The  Mew  Englanders  feared  tre  estaolishment  of  an  episcopate 
in  America,  and  their  apprehension  contrlDULed  considerably 
to  tne  development  of  the  revolutionary  party.     When  Govern- 
or Bernard  supported  the  founding  of  a  college  in  I'ortharap- 
ton  in  1762,         because  of  the  Anglicans'  detestation  of 
congregationalist  Harvard  -  - ,  Bov/doin  anc  tne  otner  overseers 
of  the  college  at  Cambridge  protested  with  great  vigor. -^^ 
Also  in  1762  James  Bowdoin  subscribed  to  t::e  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  among  the  Indians  in  North 
America,  an  organization  incorporated  by  tne  Massachusetts 

General  Court  in  February,  1762,  but  whose  char-ter  v/as  dis- 

16 

allowed  in  May,  1763*        This  society  was  organized  largely 

to  counteract  the  missionary  efforts  01  tne  Anglican  Society 

for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  Parts. 

Ecclesiast icism  was  not  the  most  outstanding  element  in 

the  rise  of  American  oiooosition  to  the  moti'er  country,  but 

17 

it  was  a  foCtor  of  some  importance.         Besides  Bowdoin, 

14.  Ibid.  ,  337:     'Hhen  General  Washington  came  to  Boston  in 
1789,  he  visiteo  tne  Brattle  Sauare  Church  and  sat  in 
Governor  Bowdoin' s  pew. 

15.  Alden  Bradford,  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  v/ri tings  of 
Jonathan  Mayhew ,  196. 

16.  I  bid .  ,  19i3-9.     Petition  signed  by  Bowdoin  and  others 
asking  for  a  charter  for  the  society,  Janu^^ry,  1/62, 
Mass.  Archives,  XIV,  289-90.     H.H.S.  Colls . ,  LXXIV, 
introduction,  74-5,  119. 

17.  Jonathan  Boucher,  View  of  the  Causes  of  t e  Revolution, 
80,     Mellen  Chamberlain,  John  Adams  and  other  Essays , 
20-1,  37.     Arthur  L.  Cross,  The  Anglicar,  Episcopate 
and  tie  America     Colonies,  270-1. 
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many  prominent  Whigs,  including  Samuel  and  John  Adams,  James 
Otis,  Charles  Ghauncey,  nnd  Jonathan  Mayhew,  detested  Anglican 
ism,  which  was  comnioniy  associ^^ted  with  Parliamentary  tyranny. 
John  Adams  wrote: 

"It     the  plan  to  establish  an  American  episcopate 
spread  an  universal  alarm  against  the  authority 
of  Parliament  ...  It  was  knowr;  that  neither  king, 
nor  ministry,  nor  archbishops,   could  appoint  bishops 
in  America,  without,  an  act  of  Parliament;   and  if 
Parliament  could  tax  us,  they  could  establish  the 
Church  of  England  with  all  its  creeds,  articles, 
tests,  ceremionies,  and  tithes,  and  prohibit  all 
other  churches,  as  conventicles  and  schism  shops." 

James  Bowdoin's  political  course  was  no  doubt  influenced 

somewhat  by  his  religious  convictions. 

In  the  years  Just  Defore  the  Revolution,  Bowdoin  began 

20 

to  develop  his  property  on  I'-aushon  Island.         The  primitive 
conditions  were  improved,  and  a  farm,  which  the  family  some- 
times used  as  a  summer  residence,  was  laid  out.     In  Ifjh  and 
1775  I'-'.r.  and  Mrs.  Sowdoin  spent  some  time  recuperating  from 
serious  illnesses  on  this  pleasant  island.     During  the  war, 
British  soloiers  stole  all  the  "stoc/  of  every  Kind,  and 

destroyed  most  of  the  Buildings,"  and  Bowdoin  petitioned  the 

21 

Massachusetts  Council  for  protection  for  r.is  tenants.  This 


18.  M.H.S.  Colls.  ,  LXXII,""^7,  70,  72,  77.     Ibid.  ,  LXXIV, 
30.     Ibid. ,~?th  series,   IV,  408-^5^.     J.-.  Stark,  The 
Loyalists  of  Ma s s .  and  tne  Other  Side  of  the  Ameri can 
Revolution ,  29-30.     John  Adams,  ^Jovanglus  XSoston,  1819), 
52.     Alden  Bradford,  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Rev .  Jonathan  May hew ,  passim . 

19.  John  Adams,  Works,  K,  2d3. 

20.  Mass.  Archives,   I,  A28,  June,   1765.     A.F.  Emerson, 
Early  History  of  vaushon  Island,  356-1. 

21.  Ibid. ,  300. 
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remained  in  possession  of  the  family?  until  1330. 

James  Bowdoin  also  tried  to  promote  the  settlement  of 
his  undeveloped  land  in  Maine,  and  thereby  increase  its 
value.     He  was  one  of  the  leading  proprietors  of  the  famous 
Kennebec  Company,  which  included  Sylvester  Gardiner,  James 
Pitts,  William  Bowdoin,  and  Benjamin  Hal  Lowell.  This 
group  owned  a  vast  tract  of  land  along  the  Kennebec  River 
which  they  organized  into  townships  and  opened  for  settle- 
ment,   With  the  passing  of  the  Indian  menace,  the  idvance 
of  population  in  the  area  was  rapid. 

The  greater  part  of  Bov;doin's  land  was  covered  by 

white  pine  forests,  and  he  had  difficulty  protecting  the 

timber  against  settlers,   thieves,  and  royal  mast  contractors. 

James  Bowdoin,  as  well  as  other  Maine  proprietors,  often 

prosecuted  squatters  who  occupied  his  land  illegally  or  cut 
24 

timber  on  it.        A  more  irritating  factor,  hov/ever,  was  the 
loss  resulting  from  the  reservation  of  '^ast  trees  for  the 
royal  navy.     The  colonial  ov/ners  suffered  not  only  through 
this  intrusion  upon  their  private  property  rights,   but  also 
by  the  unscrupulous  violations  of  mast  contracts  by  mercen- 

22.  Brissot  de  Warville  spoice  of  the   line  quality  of  the 
cheese  made  on  Naushon  Island  after  the  Revolution. 
Quoted  by  M.C.   Crawford,  Old  Boston  Da^y  s  and  Way s ,  363» 

23.  Maine  Hist,  Soc,  Colls.  ,  2nd  series,  XIV,  149-151. 
Chamberlain  Manuscripts,  Boston  Public  Library,  contain 
documents  pertaining  to  this  company.     Boston  Post  Boy , 
Feb.  18,  25,  March  3,  1760.     See  Letter  Book  of  James 
Bowdoin  III,  Bowdoin  College  Library?,   for  inventory  of 
Bowdoin  lands  in  M;.;ine. 

24.  Bowdoin  Letter  Book,  9,  20,  105,  May  5,  1760,  Octooer 
29,  1761,  March  22,  1(6^ » 
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ary  agents  of  the  contractors,     Tr^ese  latter  officials 
often  lined  their  own  pockets  to  the  detriment  of  private 
property  and  tne  King's  supply  of  masts.     As  Bowdoin  put 
it: 

"...  His  Towner's^  having  on  his  land  a  tree 
fit  for  a'royal  mast  subjects  it  to  the  inroads 
of  the  contractors'  agents,  who  by  destroying 
the  smaller  timber  and  doing  other  damage  to 
come  at  and  carry  off  such  a  tree  for  which  dam- 
age no  recompence  is  made,  make  it  his  interest 
to  destroy,  or  any  how  get  rid  of  the  tree  if 
he  cannot  saw  it  into  boards,  which  is  the  common 
use  si^ch  trees  have  been  applied  to  where  saw- 
mills were  handy  ..."2  5 

The  loss  occasioned  by  the  execution  of  the  Parliamentary 
timber  laws,  plus  the  conviction  that  these  statutes  were 
an  unjustifiable  violation  of  property  rights,  may  well 
have  affected  Jam.es  Bowdoin' s  political  sentiments. 

Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Bowdoin  enjoyed  perfect  nealtn, 
even  while  they  were  quite  young.     In  December,  1763>  James 
Bov/doin  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law,  George  Scott,  that  tne 
hot  baths  of  Grenada  might  benefit  both  himself  and  his  wife. 
Bowdoin  suffered  from  some  form  of  rheumatism,   but  Mrs.  Bow- 
doin' s  malady  was  of  a  stranger  nature.     According  to  her 
husband,  she  knew 

'*the  occasion  of  her  ill  state,  and  the  meai^s  of 
removing  it.     She  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  dis- 
use Tea  and  snuff,  and  in  a  few  months  she  wo^ld 
again  be  the  finest  girl  in  Christendom  ..."^'-^ 

25T     M.H.S.  Colls.,  6th  series.   IX.   23^,  November  12,  1770. 

T.   Hutchinson,  History ,  III,   2A4-5.     See  Robert  G. 

Albion,  Forests  an^  Sea  Power,  especially  231-280. 
26.     Bowdoin  Letter  Book,  58-62,  December  3,  1763 . 
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While  Mrs.   Bowdoin  apparently  got  over  her  affliction, 
her  hasband's  health  was  always  delicate.     Later,  during 
the  crucial  years  l"J'(h  and  17Y5,  James  Bowdoin' s  ill  health 
severely  hindered  his  participation  in  public  life  and  cost 
him  the  opportunity  of  serving  his  country  in  t,he  Contin- 
ental Congress, 
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CHAPTER  VI 
THE  GENIUS  OF  CHARLES  TOWMSHEND 


James  Bowdoln  definitely  aligned  himself  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  with  the  Adarns-Otis  faction  in 
1767  and  1768.     The  Sons  of  Liberty  threatened  all  the 
"Friends  of  G-overnment,"  and  some  of  the  Co  ncillors 
hesitated  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  people.     Bowdoin  was 
neither  terrified  nor  intimidated,  nowever,  for  he  played 
his  new  role  of  leader  of  the  Council  forcefully  and 
aggressively.     From  July  1763  to  May  1769  trie  General 
Court  remained  prorogued,  and  Governor  Bernard  endeavored 
to  conduct  the  government  with  whatever  aid  he  could  get 
from  the  Council  in  its  executive  capacity.     During  this 
time    Bowdoin  acted  as  the  trusted  colleague  of  Sam  Adams 
on  the  Governor's  board  and  contributed  heartily  to  the 
chief  executive's  erabarassment .     Although  the  Council  had 
no  legislative  authority  during  the  recess  of  the  Court, 
its  only  legal  function  being  to  advise  and  assist  the 
Governor,  under  Bowdoin' s  direction  it  endeavored  to  act 
independently  in  the  general  interest  of  the  province. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Bowdoin  was  very 
radical  in  his  ideas  at  this  time,  for  he  merely  labored 
to  discredit  the  revolutionary  innovations  of  the  British. 
But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  background  dictated  a 
moderate  course,  Bowdoin  became  increasingly  sympatnetic 
to  the  oatriot  program  during  the  Townshend  controversy. 
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He  sincerely  believed  that  the  new  British  administrative 
policy,  and  particularly  the  Customs  board,  directly 
threatened  American  interests.     James  Bowdoin  never  was 
the  popular  demagogue  that  Samuel  Adams  was,  but  he  never- 
theless became  an  important  propagandist  for  the  American 
Whigs . 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  Bowdoin 's  choice  of  party 
in  the  struggle  between  the  niother  country  and  the  colonies. 
His  utterances  indicated  that  he  agreed  to  a  consideraole 
extent  with  the  popular  principles,   but  that  is  not  sufiic- 
ient  explanation  in  itself.     Thomas  Hutchinson  said  that 
Bowdoin' s  opposition  to  government  was  the  result  of  a 
quarrel  between  John  Temple,  his  son-in-law,  and  Governor 
Bernard.     He  v^ent  further  and  declared  tiiat  most  of  the 
trouble  in  the  Council  resulted  from  Temple's  family  con- 
nections there.     Hutchinson  often  oversimplified  the  struggle 
in  this  way,  but  it  was  true  that  Bowdoin  was  often  supported 
by  John  Erving,  his  father-in-law,  and  James  Pitts  and 
Thomas  Flucker,  his  brothers-in-law.     Yet  after  the  repeal 
of  the  Townshend  Acts  while  Bowdoin  still  worked  wiLh  the 


1.     Hutchinson  wrote  that  the  alteration  in  the  customs 
service  "naturally  increased  Mr.  Temple's  prejudices 
and  it  noticeably  caused  a  prejudice  in  Mr.  Bowdoin 
his  wife's  father,  Mr.  Erving,  her  grandfather 
and  Mr.  Pitts  her  uncle,  all  of  the  Council  and  all 
men  of  large  estates  and  capable  of  drawing  a  large 
train  after  tnem  ..."     Hutchinson  Correspondence, 
Mass.  Archives,  XXVI,  417,  undated.     In  his  History , 
III,  211,  Hutchinson  says  "...   But  Mr.  Temple 
having  married  Mr.   Bowdoin' s  daughter,  and  having 
differed  with  Governor  Bernard,  and  connected  himself 
with  Mr.  Otis,  and  others  in  the  opposition,  Mr.  Bow- 
doin, from  that  time,  entered  into  the  like  connexions 
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Whigs,  Srving  and  Pitts  rejoined  the  prerogative  party, 
and  Flucker  became  the  royal  secretary  of  Massachusetts. 
In  addition  to  being  motivated  by  a  certain  amount  of 
principle  and  private  pique,  James  Bowdoin  also  had  per- 
sonal ambitions.     There  appeared  to  be  no  nope  for  political 
advancement  in  the  existing  setup,  so  the  logical  course 
vsras  to  play  along  with  the  party  of  opoosition  to  Bernard 
and  Hutchinson.     Bowdoin  was  a  valuable  addition  to  th- 
patriot  party,   for  besides  his  political  ability  he  lent 
a  semblance  of  respectability  and  dignity  to  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  in  Massachusetts. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  Bowdoin' s  inclusion  in  the 
patriot  ranks,  his  presence  there  represented  a  consider- 
able gamble.     With  the  exception  of  John  Hancock,  "the 
wretched  and  plundered  tool  oi  the  Boston  rebels,"     he  had 
more  at  stake  than  any  of  the  Massachusetts  -Vhigs.  Al- 
though many  merchants  and  other  men  of  wealth  had  opposed 
the  new  British  colonial  policy  at  first,   they  refused  to 
support  the  revolutionary  program  of  the  radical  politicians. 
After  practically  all  of  the  men  of  nis  class  had  deserted 
the  patriots,  James  Bowdoin  continued  to  cooperate  with 
the  Adams-Otis  faction. 

Time  was  with  the  government  party  in  Massachusetts, 
for  in  the  absence  of  further  external  grievances,  the 
radicals  were  cound  to  lose  strength.     The  patriot  party 
2.  fJohn  Mein]  ,  Sagittarius"^s  Letters ,  103. 
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might  very  easily  have  disintegrated  completely  if  an 
ingenious  minister  had  not  blessed  it  with  another  griev- 
ance.    Consequently  both  Bernard  a-id  Hutchinson  advised 
that  Parliament  would  be  wise  to  abstai.i  frorr;  any  rflore 
tax  measures.     ~ielther  of  these  royal  oificials  had  any 
desire  for  new  revenue  acts,  and  tfae  Governor  wrote  that 

he  wished  to  "particularly'  avoid  being  thought  to  nave 

3 

any  concern  in  them."      F^utchinson  feared  new  legislation, 

which,  if  not  adequately  enforced,  mi^^ht  lead  to  anoi-ner 

disastrous  repeal.     Sucr:  an  event,   he  thougut,  v;ould 

4 

greatly  further  the  movement  for  independerjce .       It  v/as 

fortunate  for  the  patriot  cause  th^t  these  suggestions 

made  no  impression  upon  orilxii-jnt  and  erratic  Charles 

Townshend,   the  new  Chancellor  oi   the  Exchequer.  "Champagne 

Charlie,"  as  he  was  famili-^rly  Known,   "came  forward,  and 

pawned  his  character  ori  tne  success  of  a  new  attempt  to 

tax  the  colonies."^ 

The  new  measures,  the  Townshend  Acts,  were  passed  in 

June,  1767',  and  were  to  go  it.- to  elfect  in  rCovemoer  of  that 
6 

year.       Humoring  the  colonists  in  their  distinction  betv/een 
external  and  internal  regulation.  Parliament  levied  duties 
on  certain  English  manufactures  imported  into  the  colonies 

T.     Bernard  Papers,  VI,  44,  August  30,  1767 . 

4.  Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXV,  184, 
June  6,  1767.     T.   Hutchinson,  History ,   III,  129. 

5.  Mercy  7/arren,  Hist,  of  the  Am  ♦  Rev.  ,   I,  44. 

6.  7  George  III,  c  46. 
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—  paper,  glass,  painters'   colors,  and  lead.     In  addition 

to  tris,  the  law  imposed  a  three  x^enny  tax  on  imported  tea, 

to  replace  a  twelve  penny  ex-oort  duty  previously  collected 

in  England.     Thomas  Hutchinson  asserted  that  the  saving  of 

nine  pence  per  pound  oi   tea  more  than  offset  all  the  other 
7 

taxes  combined.       These  measures  were  imposed  in  the  manner 
designated  by  the  Americans  as  constitutional,   but  yet 
were  expected  to  rai^e  a  considerable  revenue.  Townshend 
proposed  that  the  proceeds  should  be  used  to  maintain  a 
colonial  civil  list,  and  thiereb^.   free  royal  officials  of 
dependence  upon  provincial  legislatures  for  their  salaries. 
Also  the  hated  writs  of  assistance  were  specifically  author- 
ized for  the  use  of  customs  officers  in  ti^e  enforcement  of 
the  laws.     Another  law  'orovided  new  administrative  machinery 
in  the  form  of  an  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
Customs,  which  was  to  reside  in  Boston. 

The  Townshend  Acts  ended  the  seorch  of  the  radicals 
for  issues.     Several  provisions  made  the  r.ew  laws  appear 
more  threatening  to  American  rights  than  the  Stamp  Act. 
T'  e  prospect  of  an  external  revenue  measure  v/as  no  more 
pleasant  than  an  internal  one,  and  Americans  were  terrified 
to  think  of  independent  governors  and  judges.  Colonial 
assemblies  had  found  that  control  of  salaries  was  their 

7.  T.  Hutchinson,   -istory,~lII,  130;   So s to n  Gazette, 
August  15,  1768. 

8.  7  George  III  c.  41. 
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most  effective  weapon.       Ominous,  also,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Customs  Board,  reside^it  at  Boston, 
and  directly  responsible  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 
This  new  body  had  broad  powers  to  enable  it  to  enforce  the 
navigation  acts,"*"*^  and  to  suppress  smuggling,  which  had 
been  notoriously  open.'^"'"     Further  food  for  thought  and 
ground  for  protest  was  the  suspension  of  the  '-ew  York 

legislature  for  having  failed  to  comply  with  the  recent 

12 

Quartering  Act,         Charles  Townshend  hi-id  contrived  logic- 
ally and  ingeniously  to  raise  a  colonial  revenue,  and  to 
revitalize  the  whole  mercantile  structure.     The  Stamp  Act 
controversy  had  taught  the  English  very  little,   and  they 
heaped  fuel  on  the  dying  radical  fire,  which  threatened 
to  disrupt  the  British  e^jpire. 

~9~,     Boston  Gazette,  Aug.   17,  1767:     "Governors  INDEPENDE;  Tl 
What  a  sound  is  thisl     It  is  discord  in  the  ear  of  a 
Briton.     A  power  without  a  checKl     What  a  solicism  in  a 
free  government!" 

10.  E.  Channing,  History ,   III,  91:     "...tne  establishment  of 
an  effective  American  customs  service  was  equivalent  to 
reenacting  the  whole  set  of  navigation  laws  from  Charles 
II  on." 

11.  T.   Hutchinson,  History ,   III,  130.     k,y,,  Schlesinger, 

The  Colonial  Me r chants  and  the  American  Revolution ,  I763- 
1776"^  9A-5 .     The  inefficiency  of  the  customs  service 
hitherto  was  partly  due  to  a  bitter  quarrel  betv/een  Gover- 
nor Bernard  and  John  Temple,  the  Surveyor  General.  Both 
complained  of  the  other  to  England  and  Temple  seems  to 
have  gotten  the  better  of  the  dispute.     The  Temple  Letter 
book,  MSS,  Mass.  Hist.  Society  contains  much  material  on 
this  affair.     See  also  Bernard  Papers,  IJSS  Harvard  Univ. 
Library  for  many  references. 

12.  Bo s to n  Gazette,  August  31,  1767:     "If  the  p  T  of 

G  B  can  suspend  the  legislative  authority  of 

New  York,  the  legislature  here  is  a  poor  contemptible 
air  castle." 
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American  political  thinking  was  clarified  still  more 

in  the  dispute  over  tne  Townshend  Acts.     The  colonists' 

distinction  between  internal  and  external  regulation  blev; 

up  in  their  faces,  as  seme  had  expected  that  it  would. 

Sam  Adams  apprehensively  asked  in  December  1766,  if,  "under 

the  Pretext  of  Regulating  Trade  only,"  a  colonial  revenue 

13 

might  not  be  exacted.        The  principle  never  held  v/ater 
for  there  were  several  instances  of  external  revenue  meas- 
ures, whicn  the  colonists  had  accepted  without  protest. 
One  recent  example  was  the  duty  on  imported  molasses  collect- 
ed at  American  ports.     Thomas  Whately  wrote  from  England 

that  "the  distinction  between  external  and  internal  taxes 

14 

is  totally  exploded."        The  American  theory  had  been  but 

a  temporary  defense  against  Parliamentary  taxation,  and  in 

1767  it  was  necessar^.   to  find  new  arguments. 

Although  there  was  early  talk  of  boycotting  English 

manufactures,  the  Boston  merchants  did  not  take  the  lead  in 
15 

this  affair.        The  Townshend  Acts  did  not  seem  as  injurious 
to  trade  as  other  existing  restrictions,  and  the  traders 
favored  a  moderate  constitutional  ooposition.     In  July  1767 
one  of  the  radical  politicians  jragged  within  the  nearing 

13.  Adams  to  Gadsden,  ".Yrl tings,  I,  110,  December  11,  I766. 

14.  MHS  Colls. ,  6th  series,   IX,  79-50,  33,  Kebru-ry  25, 
May  2,  1767 . 

15 «     A.M.  Schlesinger,  The  Colonial  Merchants  and  the  American 
Revolution,  1763-1776 ,  91-2;   CM.  Andrews  ,~"The  Boston 
Merchants  anc  trie  •  on-importat  ion  I'ovemer  t",  Pubs .  Col. 
Society  of  Mass.,  XIX,  191-192,  201-203. 
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of  Thomas  Hutchinson  that  a  "universal"  agreement  not  to 

use  any  British  imports  would   be  adopted  by  "all  ranKS  of 

people."-'-^    Soon  the  Bos- ton  Gazette  was  urging  Americans 

to  cast  off  "the  gaudy  erisigris  of  deperidence , "  and  v*rlth 

"unstain'd  virtue  and  unblemished  honesty"  to  reiuse  to 

import  British  goods."'"''    On  October  28,  1767  a  Boston 

town  meeting  adopted  a  non-consumption  resolution  which 

was  quickly  circulated  throughout  Massachusetts  and  tiae 

18 

rest  of  the  colonies.        Tnis  was  not  a  non-importation 

agreement  but  it  expressed  disapproval  of  the  importation 

of  British  goods.     There  seems  to  have  been  some  decision 

not  to  import  luxury  items,  however,   for  James  Bowdoin 

wrote  to  a  business  corresponderj t  in  London  that  he  could 

not  purchase  some  engravings,   for  "the  spirit  of  economy, 

so  nece^^sarily  present  hero,  will  not  allow  our  importing 

19 

such  kind  of  articles."        In  any  event  the  program  of 

the  Whigs  was  mainly  a  non-consumption  movement  and  the 

merchants  denounced  it  as  "the  result  of  the  very  few  and 

impotent  junto."'"^^ 

Throughout  the  winter  of  1767  and  1766  the  appeal  to 

economy  and  frugality  was  raised.     Americans  were  as^ed  to 

TE,     Hutchinson  Gorres oonde nee ,    .'ass.  Archives,  XXVI,  261, 
July  13,  1767. 

17.  Boston  Gazette,  August  31,  1767. 

18.  Boston  Record  Commissioners' 'Report,  XYI ,  221-223. 

19.  James  Bowdoin  to  Jonn  Lane,  December  13,  1767,  MHS 
Colls.  ,  6th  series,  IX,  34-5. 

20.  Boston  Evening  Post ,  i«Iovember  23,  1767,   See  also 
attitudes  of  merchants  in  issues  of  September  7  and 
October  12,  176^. 
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refrain  from  the  use  of  English  products,  and  to  encourage 
the  manufacture,  and  use  of  colonial-made  articles.     It  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  abstention  from  the 
purchase  of  English  manufactures  and  tea.     The  radicals' 
claims  of  success  vvere  extravagant,  but  undoubtedly  there 
was  some  response  to  their  appeal.     Generally  it  was  dilfi- 
cult  to  persuade  the  colonists  to  use  American  items  in- 
stead of  the  customary  fashionable  European  goods.  Tne 
next  spring  saw  the  "usual  Exportations  to  America"  of 
foreign '"'superfluitys , "  and  Samuel  Adams  admitted  that  it 

was  "very  probable  that  many  Persons  may  break  through  their 
m21 

Agreement,"        This  early  non-consumption  campaign  of  the 

patriots  appears  not  to  have  attracted  widespread  support, 

and  not  to  have  had  any  considerable  effect  upon  British 

22 

commerce  ana  manui'acturing. 

In  the  Sugar  Act  controversy  the  merchants  had  en- 
listed the  aid  of  lower  elements  of  the  population,  and 
the  latter  had  impetuously  gone  far  beyond  the  moderate 
intentions  of  the  conservative  importers.     The  menace  of 
an  unruly  riotous  populace,  only  recently  conscious  of  its 
physical  strength,  was  greater  than  British  tyranny  to 
respectable  wealthy  Americans.    As  a  consequence  the  Bos- 
ton merchants  insisted  that  opposition  to  the  Townshend 

211    Writings  of  Samuel  Adams,  I,  217. 

22.     CM.  Andrews";     "The  Boston  Merchants  and  the  Non- 
Importation  Movement",  Pubs,  of  the  Col.  Society  of 
Mass. ,  XIX,  191-198  . 
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Acts  be  kept  within  moderate  bounds,  and  they  declined  to 
act  rashly  in  support  of  the  radicals'   program.     As  the 
course  toward  independence  gained  momentum,  many  of  the 
merchants  became  less  and  less  sympathetic  to  the  radicals' 
cause.     Those  of  the  American  aristocracy,  like  Bowdoln, 
who  finally  joined  the  patriot  party,  usually  were  not 
motivated  by  visions  of  democratic  government  for  they 
instinctively  feared  the  excesses  and  insecurity  of  revo- 
lutions. 

By  the  spring  oi  1768  the  Boston  merchants  were  con- 
vinced of  the  expedience  of  coercive  action,  and  they 
decided  to  revive  the  non-importation  scheme  of  Stamp  Act 
days.     On  March  4  a  meeting  of  merchants  unanimously 
accepted  a  resolution  not  to  import  any  European  commod- 
ities, with  a  few  exceptions  for  one  year.     This  agreement 
was  to  be  binding  when  similar  resolves  should  be  adopted 
"by  most  of  the  principal  trading  Towns  in  this  and  the 
neighboring  colonies . "^-^    A  committee  was  appointed  to 
communicate  with  the  importers  in  the  other  colonies  and 
to  urge  their  cooperation  in  the  non-importation  movement. 
A  favorable  reply  was  received  from  New  York,  out  the 
merchants  of  Philadelphia  cautiously  refrained  from  enter- 
ing into  any  agreement.     Following  this  development  the 
non-importation  plan  was  abandoned  and  not  revived  until 

"^Tl     FuBs.  uoi.  soc.  or  Mass.,  XIX,  2U1-2;  Letters  and 
Diary  of  John  Rowe,  153-155  . 
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after  Boston  got  news  that  troops  were  to  be  sent  over 

to  protect  and  aid  the  customs  oTficers, 

In  the  meantime  the  Adams-Otis  Taction  struggled  to 

unite  the  opposition  to  the  new  menace,     Bernard  wrote 

Lhat  there  seemed  to  be  a  determined  effort  "to  raise 

the  Mob  against  the  new  establishments"  out  still  Otis 

and  his  "deluded  Partisans"  were  unable  to  accomplish 

24 

anything  in  the  summer  session  of  the  General  Court. 

Despite  the  persistent  entreaty  of  the  town  of  Boston, 

the  Governor  refused  to  call  a  new  assenibl;y  until  Decem- 
25 

ber  30,  176?.        Meanwhile  the  new  Customs  Board  was  in 
operation  and  the  Townshend  Acts  had  gone  into  effect 
quietly.    At  first  it  was  reported  that  the  commissioners 
would  not  be  permitted  to  land,  but  only  a  few  pleasant- 
ries accompanied  their  arrival  on  November  5  and  they 
proceeded  to  their  official  ousiness.     The  new  taxes  were 
effective  November  20,  but  no  dutied  articles  were  imported 
before  the  convening  of  the  General  Court, and  Bernard 
pleasantly  noted  that  "there  was  more  appearance  of  tran- 
quillity  than  there  had  been  for  some  time  before." 

Bernard  Papers,  VI,  42,  A3,  45,  46,  223-229,  August 
30,  August  31,  September  14,  August  24,  1767. 

25.  T.  Hutchinson,     History,  III,  132. 

26.  Ibid. .132.     Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives, 
XXV,  226,  November  19,  1767:     "The  Colonies  in  general 
seem  to  be  disposed  to  quiet  and  I  think  this  Prov. 
would  be  so  if  it  was  not  for  a  few  wicked  people 

in  this  town." 
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The  House  of  Representatives  in  the  winter  session 
of  1767  and  1768  was  controlled  by  the  moderates  during 
the  early  part  of  the  session, and  Governor  Bernard  noted 
that  for  a  full  month  it  had  not  shown  "the  least  Intimation 
to  Dispute."^'''    This  "good  Disposition"  of  the  Assemoly 
did  not  last,  however,  and  before  the  session  ended,  the 
Governor  reported  "lovers  of  contention"  and  "false  patriots" 
were  "sacrificing  their  country  to  the  gratification  of 
their  own  passions. "^^    A  series  of  petitions  and  addresses, 
most  of  them  written  by  Sa'r.  Adams,  were  directed  to  the 
king,  prominent  ministers  and  to  Parliament.     "With  the 
warmest  sentiments  of  loyalty,  duty,  and  affection",  the 
house  acknowledged  Parliament's  "supreme  legislative  power" 
as  long  as  it  did  not  conflict  "with  the  fundamental  rights 
of  nature  and  the  constitution."    According  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, no  duty  mi-ht  be  levied  "with  the  sole  and  express 
purpose  of  raising  a  revenue."    Therefore  the  Townshend 
Acts  were  unconstitutional.^^    The  debates  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  long  and  bitter,  and  as  the  "Wittan- 
agemot"  continued  sitting,  Hutchinson  said  that  he  could 
not  tell  "which  to  wonder  at  most  the  wickedness  or  weak- 
ness of  the  leaders  of  the  party.  "-^*^ 

27T     Barrington-Bernard  Correspondence .  I32,  Jan.  26,  I768 . 

28.  Bernard  to  General  Court,  March  4,  1768,  Mass .  State 
Papers.  120-1. 

29.  House  of  Representatives  to  George  III,  January  20, 
1768,  Mass.  State  Papers ,  121-3, 

30.  Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVI,  292, 
February  23,  1768. 
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One  of  the  causes  for  dispute  in  Massachusetts  was 
a  letter  from  Lord  Shelburne  to  Governor  Bernard.  This 
approved  the  Governor's  constitutional  act  of  negativing 
certain  Councillors  "whose  mistaken  zeal"  might  have  led 
to  "improper  excesses",  and  "whose  private  resentment" 
might  have  embarassed  the  administration  and  endangered 
"the  quiet  of  the  province . "^■'"    Bernard  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  show  this  to  the  Council  and  the  latter  advised 
that  the  letter  be  read  to  the  House. This  was  done 
and  the  House  vindicated  itself  and  the  "unimpeachable" 

characters  of  the  negatived  Councillors  in  a  scathing 

33 

message  which  accused  Bernard  of  misrepresentation. 
Thomas  Hutchinson  wrote  prematurely  that  the  Shelburne 
letter  had  a  good  effect,  but  obviously  this  affair  only 
occasioned  further  antagonism  in  the  province. 

The  Massachusetts  Sons  of  Liberty  hoped  to  arouse 
a  united  intercolonial  resistence  to  the  Townshend  Acts. 
With  this  in  mind  they  persuaded  a  small  house,  late  in 
the  session, to  send  a  circular  letter  to  the  other  assemb- 
lies, acquainting  them  with  the  proceedings  in  Massachusetts. 

31"^    Mass.  State  Papers  ,~117-8 ,  September  17,  176?. 

32.  Court  Records,  XXVII,  177,  February  3,  1768. 

33.  Mass.  State  Papers ,  113-6,  February  18,  1768. 

3^.    Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mnss.  Archives,  XXVI,  287, 
288,  February  3,  February  14,  1768.     A  few  weeks  later 
Hutchinson  wrote  that  the  faction  "smothered  their 
resentment  a  little  while  and  then  vented  it  with 
more  fury  ...",  Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass. 
Archives,  XXVI,  298,  March  27,  1768. 
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Sam  Adams  was  authorized  to  write  ti::e  note  and  did  so  in  a 
quite  moderate  tone,^^    He  admitted  a  constitutional  sub- 
ordination to  Parliament,   but  declared  that  trie  raising  of 
a  colonial  revenue  was  an  infringement  of  the  "natural  and 
constitutional  Rights"  of  Americans.     The  argument  of  the 
Circular  Letter  represented  another  step  in  the  repudiation 
of  Parliamentary  authority,  by  tl::e  colonists.     Some  thought 
that  Adams  should  nave  logically  denied  the  sovereignty  of 
Parliament  completely,   but  he  realized  that  a  more  conser- 
vative stand  had  to  be  tne  basis  oi   colonial  unitj  at  that 
time.     The  connection  between  Great  Britain  and  America  was 
being  cut  away  in  piecemeal  fashion,  while  the  colonial  mind 
was  being  conditioned  for  a  total  declaration  of  independence. 

Several  events  ol  early  1768  convinced  Governor  Ber- 
nard that  the  Council  was  becoming  less  and  less  useful 
to  him.^      In  matters  relating  to  the  colonial  agent  in 


35.  Mass.  State  Papers ,  134-136,  February  11,  I766.  In 
the  preceding  month  the  Wr.igs  had  tried  to  get  the 
house  to  adopt  a  circular  letter,   but  the  resolution 
had  been  defeated  over  2  to  1 ,     Journal  of  the  House 
of  Representatives ,  I767-I768 . .  On  this  occasion  Ber- 
nard gloated:     "Tne  Faction  has  never  had  so  great  a 
Defeat  as  this  has  been;  nor  so  great  a  disappoint- 
ment, as  it  cuts  off  their  hopes  of  once  more  inflam- 
ing the  whole  continent."     Bernard  Papers,  VI,  79-bl, 
February  1,  1768. 

36.  Hutchinson  CorresDondence ,  Mass.  Archives,  XAVl,  269, 
February  lA,  176S:     "...  The  popular  part  of  the  Court 
has  now  taken  the  whole  Government  very  m.uch  into 
their  hands  and  one,  at  least,  of  the  other  branches 
have  lo5:t  very  much  of  the  weight  wblcn  was  intended 
it  by  the  charter  and  that  was  full  little." 
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England,   the  House  of  Representatives  had  assumed  full 
control,  and  the  upper  chamber  gradually  acquiesced  in 
this  development.     The  assembly  had  insisted  for  some 
time  in  maintaining  its  own  agent,  and  it  refused  to 
Join  the  Council  in  appointing  a  provincial  representa- 
tive as  had  been  the  previous  custom.     Although  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  upper  hou&e  tried  to  persuade  the  assembly 
to  resume  the  old  practice,   tVieir  efforts  were  fruitless. 
Councillors  who  opposed  grants  to  the  house  agent  were 
treated  to  a  dose  oi  Ctis  proscription,  a  list  of  the 
dissenters'   names  was  circulated  about  the  house  for  future 
reference.     Bernard  disgustedly  wrote  ^'Such  is  the  I'reedom 
of  Debate  which  the  second  Branch  of  Legislature  enjoys 
under  their  present  Constitution  of  being  annually  elected. 
In  February,  1768,   the  house  voted  compensation  to  its 
appointee,  Dennys  De  Berdt,  and  the  board  agreed  to  this 
after  the  "Faction"  exerted  some  pressure. ^'^    The  Governor 
wrote  that  the  Whigs  "were  more  afraid  ol'  the  Council  than 
they  were  of  me."-'^^    According  to  Hutchinson  the  upper 
house's  concurrence  in  this  grant  was  "quite  a  new  thing," 
and  he  felt  that  the  wiiole  affair  revealed  the  unjustifi- 
able determination  of  f:^e  house  to  seize  complete 

TTi     Bernard  Paoers,  VI,  217-221,  June  22,  1767 . 

38.  Acts  and  Resolves,  XVIII,  289,   February  5,  1768; 
Court  Records,  '-^X^/II,  182. 

39.  Bernard  Papers,  VI,  88,  February  8,  1768. 
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control  of  the  government.        The  Council  soon  after  tried 

to  take  the  initiative  in  the  appointment  of  a  provincial 

agent,  but  the  assenibly  refused  to  concede  the  advantage 

41 

seized  in  this  respect. 

When  the  customs  commissioners  asked  tne  Governor  for 
protection  against  thxe  uneasy  populace  in  the  spring  of 
1768,  the  Council  refused  to  offer  any  assistance.  The 
people  of  Boston,  restless  and  discontented  after  a  hard 
winter,  in  which  many  had  suffered  from  lack  of  work,  blamed 
their  distress  upon  the  revenue  acts  and  the  customs  officers. 
Consequently  the  latter  feared  that  the  threatening  mob  would 
honor  them  with  a  riotous  demonstration.     On  the  anniversary 
of  the  Stamp  Act  repeal,  March  17,  two  images,  one  of  which 
represented  Charles  Paxton,  were  seen  hanging  for  a  time  on 
the  Liberty  Tree.     The  frightened  commissioners  hastily 

40 .  Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass' .  Archives,  X  XVI ,  289, 
February  14,  1768.     Earlier  he  wrote:     "In  matters 
relating  to  agency  and  in  all  correspondence  with  Eng- 
land the  house  assume  the  powers  of  government,  the 

CO jncil  acquiescing  and  the  governor  not  being  able 
to  prevent  it."     Ibid. ,  XXVI,  25^,  December  17,  1766. 

41.  Court  Records,  KXVII,  236,  246,  256,  February  23,  24, 
26,  1768. 

42.  Barrington- Bernard  Correspondence ,  146-9,  March  4, 
1768;   Council  Records,  XVI,  29H,  March  16,  1768. 

45.     Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XX^/1 ,  297, 
March  26 »  I768.     Bernard  Papers,  VI,  101,  March  6, 
1768.     Letters  of  a  Loyalist  Lady ,  13,   "They  believe 
that  the  Commissioners  have  an  unlimited  power  given 
to  tax  even  their  Lands,  and  that  its  in  order  to  raise 
a  Revenue,  for  supporting  a  Number  of  Bishops  that  are 
coming  over  and  they  are  inspired  with  an  enthusi- 
astic Rage  for  defending  their  Religion  and  liberties.'* 
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appealed  once  more  to  Bernard  and  he  in  turn  laid  the  matter 
before  the  Council.  Ti.'is  body  advised  that  "some  insignifi- 
cant people"  had  apparently  hung  the  figures  on  the  tree, 

44 

and  that  there  was  no  danger  of  a  further  disturbance. 
Although  the  day  passed  quietly,  with  the  mob  held  in  re- 
straint, Thomas  Hutchinson  said  that  "The  least  hint  from 

their  leaders  would  encourage  them  to  any  degree  of  violence 

»4S 

and  how  soon  that  hint  may  be  given  we  know  not."  The 

customs  officers  wanted  the  Governor  to  call  for  troops,  but 

he  had  decided  not  to  do  so  unless  tne  Council  directed 

him  to.     He  saw  little  prospect  of  this  for  he  wrote  "I 

no  more  dare  apply  for  Troops  than  the  Council  dare  advise 
46 

me  to  it."        Bernard  lived  in  dreadful  fear  of  the  Sons 
of  Liberty,  for  he  took  particular  care  not  to  appear  to 
have  requested  military  support.     Thus  with  the  defenseless 
crown  officers  unwilling  to  act  alone,  and  the  Council 
indisposed  to  oppose  papular  opinion,  the  town  of  Boston 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob. 

On  one  occasion  the  Council  seemed  to  act  with  more 
spirit  than  in  the  above  instances.     Toward  the  end  of  the 
winter  session  of  the  General  Court,   there  appeared  an 

Council  Records,  XVI,  293-300,  LTarch  18,  1768. 

45.  Hutchinson  Corresoondence ,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVI, 
296,  March  23,  1768. 

46.  Barring ton- Bernard  Correspondence ,  148,  March  4, 
1768. Hutchinson  wrote  that  if  Bernard  had  applied 
for  troops  "there  is  no  saying  what  length  the  people 
would  have  gone  in  their  resentmer;t . '*  Hutcr.inson 
Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVI,  296,  March  23, 
1768. 
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article  In  the  Bos  tori  Gazette ,  which  attacked  the  Governor 

47 

in  extremely  abusive  language ,   '     The  "Friends  of  Govern- 
ment'* immediately  denounced  this  as  a  libellous  piece  and 
urged  a  prosecution  of  the  printer.     Bernard  placed  the 
matter  before  the  Councillors  and  they  expressed  "their 
utmost  detestation  of  the  libellous  and  seditious  publi- 
cation"' and  advised  that  it  be  placed  before  the  General 
Court.        The  House,  ignoring  the  insult  to  the  Governor, 
replied  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  article  which  affected 
"t. e  true  interest  of  the  province,"  and  declared  that  free- 
dom of  the  press  "is  the  great  bulwark  of  the  liberty  of 
49 

the  people."        Although  the  Council  sent  a  warm  message 

to  the  Governor,  deploring  the  "insolent  and  licentious 

attack,"  it  had  not  firmness  enough  to  persevere  "and  failed 

SO 

to  support  the  government  in  the  prosecution."  Chief 
Justice  Thomas  Hutchinson  endeavored  "to  eradicate  the 
absurd  notion  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press"  and  "to  present 
this  paper  as  a  Libel,"  but  still  the  printer  was  not  con- 
victed. 

47 .  February  28,  1768. 

48.  Council  Records,  XVI,  293,  March  1,  1768. 

49.  Mas s .  State  Papers,  119,  March  3,  1768. 

50.  Coijrt  Records,  XXVII,  279-280,  March  3,   1768,  Hutch- 
inson Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVI,  295, 
March  23,  1768;  Letters  to  the  Ministry  (Boston, 
1769)  9,  March  5,  17^8. 

51.  Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVI, 
295,  297,  298,  March  23,  26,  27,  1768.  Bernard 
p-_ipers,  vri,  101-104,  March  14,   1768.  Hutchinson, 
History,  III,  I35. 
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Bernard  hoped  to  bargain  witr.  the  faction  and  poss- 
ibly obtain  the  return  of  both  Thomas  Hutchinson  and  James 
Otis,  Sr.,  to  the  Council  in  May  1768.     The  elder  Otis  de- 
clared that  he  would  give  up  nic  position  in  the  government 

52 

rather  than  see  the  Lieutenant  G-overnor  elected.  Hutchin- 
son was  quite  confident  of  victory,  however,  and  would  prob- 
ably have  been  elected  except  for  some  unscrupulous  but  clever, 
manipulation  by  Otis  and  Adams.     News  had  just  been  received 
that  the  British  government  had  granted  Hutchinson  a  sum 
of  money  to  supplement  his  meagre  salary  as  chief  justice, 
and  Otis  "ran  about  the  House"  "like  an  enraged  Demon,"  de- 
nouncing the  Lieutenant  Governor  as  a  pensioner.     This  had 
the  desired  effect  on  the  members  for  Hutchinson  was  not  re- 
turned  to  the  Council. -^-^     Governor  Bernard  proceeded  to  nega- 
tive several  undesirables,  and  since  the  assembly  refused  to 
elect  replacements,  the  uoper  house  had  only  twenty-two  in- 
stead of  twenty-eight  members, By  not  filling  the  vacancies 
with  more  acceptable  men,  the  House  hoped  to  diminish  the 
influence  and  weight  of  the  Council.     Hutchinson  believed 
that  mis  election  would  have  steadied  the  government  and  put 
"quite  a  nev/  face  upon  our  pubiicK  affairs.  "^^    The  importance 

52.  Hutcninson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVI,  308, 
June  4,  1768.     See  a  spirited  denunciation  of  the 
moderation  of  the  Council  e-prlier,  and  a  plea  for  the 
selection  of  liberty-loving  Councillors  in  Boston 
Gazette,  May  23,  1768. 

53.  Ibid. ,  XXV,  258,  262,  May  31,  June  7,  1768;     XXVI,  306, 
308,  May  2b,  June  4,  1768;  Bernard  Paoers ,  VI,  115-6, 
119-122,  May  20,  June  6,  I768. 

54.  Acts  and  Resolves ,  XVIII,  329.     Bernard  negatived  Thos. 
Saunders,  John  Hancock,  Joseph  Gerrish,  Artemas  Ward, 
James  Otis,  Jerathmeel  Bowers. 

55.  Ibid. ,  XXV,  258,  May  31,  1768. 
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attached  to  tbe  control  of  the  Cojncll  by  the  prerogative 
party  was  Justified,  by  subsequent  developments  which  saw  the 
tendency  of  the  upper  house  to  desert  the  Governor  evolve 
into  outright  opposition. 

The  controversy  over  t^.e  Tovmshend  Acts  might  nave 
been  terminated  quickly  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  in- 
sistance  of  the  Americans  upon  repeal  as  a  mstter  of 
right.     As  early  as  176S  Hillsborough  expressed  his  dis- 
approval of  these  "uncommercial"  laws.     Under  no  circum- 
stances, however,  were  the  English  ready  to  concede  that 
Parliament  lacked  authority  to  tax  the  colonies  or  that 
the  Townshend.  Acts  were  unconstitutional.  Repeatedly 
the  colonists  were  urged  to  emphasize  the  economic  griev- 
ance and  to  refrain  from  claiming  a  constitutioi'.al  ex- 
emption  from  Parliament'Hr;y  authority.^"    Although  the 

56 .     Letters  of  Denny s  De  Berdt,  June  27,  July  6  August 

26,  1768,  Pubs.  Goi.   Society  of  Mass.,  XIII,  332,  334-5, 
339-340,     Thomas  Pov/nall  made  this  point  very  clearly 
in  a  letter  to  James  Bowdoin,   Feb.  3,  1769.  M.H.S. 
Froc . ,  V,  237-8:     "...  The  ministry  adopt  my  sentiments, 
and  say  that  they  would  have  i alien  into  this  channel 
repeal  even  now,  ^vere  it  not  for  the  declarations  and 
riots  and  tumults  set  up  in  opposition  to  acts  of  Parl- 
iament;  that,  when  this  opposition  is  withdrawn,  ihey 
will,  upon  commercial  and  political     i.e.  using  dis- 
tinction between  internal  and  external  taxation  grounds, 
repeal  the  late  revenue  laws,  an.-^  fall  into  the  old 
track  on  the  old  ground  ..."  (also  in  O.A.W.  Powijall, 
Thomas  Pownall ,  212);  John  Almon,   Biographical ,  Literary , 
and  Politi cal  Anecdotes  of  Several  of  t '-1  e  :.;ost  Eminent 
Persons  of  the  present  Age  (London,  1797) I ,  3^-7,  The 
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merchants  were  willing  lo  heed  this  suggestion,  the 
patriots  refused  to  let  this  wonderful  grievance  pass 
so  harmlessly.     The  repeal  of  the  measures  was  further 
postponed  by  the  disrespectful  treatment  of  His  Majesty's 
officers  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Commissioners  of  Customs  became  the  foremost 
object  of  the  wrath  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.     It  was  assert- 
ed by  the  Whigs  that  these  officials  had  been  sent  over  to 
assure  the  collection  of  "unconstitutional  "  taxes  rather 
than  to  enforce  trade  regulations.    Also  they  were  believed 
to  have  much  wider  authority  than  was  actually  the  case 
and  particularly  the  power  to  appoint  a  "host  of  pensioners. 
Samuel  Adams  declared  that  they  were  "a  useless  and  very 
expensive  set  of  oificers"  who  were  generally  regarded  "in 
no  better  a  light  than  the  late  Commissioners  of  the  Stamps. 

Puke  of  Leeds  spoke  in  favor  of  Parliamentary  suprem- 
acy but  added  —  am  no  less  fully  convinced,  that 
the  measure  of  levying  taxes  in  so  distant  a  part  of 
the  empire  contrary  to  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  people  proposed  to  be  taxed  was  an  ill-advised 
inexpedient  and  most  impolitic  step  on  the  part  of 
government."    Also  William  Knox  to  George  Grenville. 
December  15,  1768,  Grenville  Papers,  IvT  400-1. 

PiMIs^  130,  January  12,  1768.     Letter  of 
w^o?!  ?    Representatives  to  Dennys  De  Berdt.  Bernard 
wrote  to  Barrington,  May  9,  1768:     "At  present  the 
fhP  Chiefly  employed  in  insulting  affronting 

the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  and  their  Officers. 
The  Instances  are  gross  anc  notorious  Barrinp:- 
|£mn|rd  correspondence,  157.     See  also' 
Papers,  vi,  101,  March  6,  1768. 
^8.     Writings  of  Samuel  Adams.  l,  216-217,  May  l4,  176b. 
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The  sister  of  one  of  the  customs  officers  wondered  at  the 

"Credulity  of  the  Common  people"  who  were  led  to  believe 

that  the  commissioners  were  empowered  '*to  tax  even  their 

Lands'*  in  order  to  support  "a  Number  oi  Bishops  that  are 
„59 

coming  over."        Paxton  and  his  associates  were  justifi- 
ably apprehensive  when  the  reputed  sentiments  of  the 
"Sons  of  Violence"  v/ere  "That  it  would  be  no  Sin  to  Mur- 
der Governor  Bernard  and  that  the  commissioners  deserv'd 
the  same  fate."^^ 

Fear  of  the  Boston  mob  led  the  customs  officers  to 
repeat  their  request  for  troops  to  protect  them  and  to 
assist  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.     The  plea 
for  troops  was  not  answered  immediately  but  in  May,  1768, 
the  man-of-war  Romney  arrived  in  Boston  harbor.     A  few 
days  later  on  June  10  a  serious  riot  resulted  when  the 
commissioners  seized  John  Hancock's  sloop  Liberty  which 
had  been  engaged  in  smuggling  activities.     The  Liberty 
was  towed  from  the  wharf  out  into  the  harbor  and  anchored 
under  the  protecting  guns  of  the  Romney.     A  mob  quickly 
vented  its  rage  by  assaulting  several  of  the  customs 
officers,  attacking  their  homes,  and  by  dragging  Lhe 
pleasure  boat  of  one  of  the  commissioners  through  the 

59~»     [Anne  HultenJ   I     Letters  of  a  Loyalist  Lady ,  13 . 
60.     Harvard  Library,  MSS,  Sparks,  X,   "Papers  Relating 
to  New  England",  III,  lb* 
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streets  to  the  Common  where  it  was  finally  burned,  Bos- 
ton was  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  that  the  fearful 

commissioners  with  their  families  tooK  refuge  on  the 

62 

friendly  Romney  and  later  at  Castle  "A^iliiam. 

The  Sons  of  Liberty  soon  voiced  their  approbation 
of  the  "Liberty  Riot."     A  Boston  town  meeting  addressed 
Governor  Bernard  and  applauded  the  departure  of  the  cus- 
toms commissioners  "of  their  own  motion."     It  was  hoped 
that  the  oflicers, 

"being  convinced  of  the  impropriety  and  injustice 
of  the  appointment  of  a  board  with  such  enormous 
powers,  and  the  inevitable  destruction  which 
would  enuse  from  the  exercive  of  their  oiflce," 

would  not  return.        A  few  da^ s  later  the  instructions 

to  Boston's  representatives  condemned  the  seizure  of  the 

Li berty  as  "violent,   illegal,"  and  "without  any  probable 

cause."     The  town  still  expiessed  its  "cordial  ^nd.  sincere 

affection"  for  Great  Britain,  and  with  eloquent  ambiguity 

aci?:nowledged  a  "due  suoordlnat ion"  to  oarliaraent,   "as  the 

supreme  lewislative  in  all  cases  of  necessity   for  the  pre- 

servation  of  the  whole  empire."        Quite  ooviously  the 

Bostonians  did  not  intend  to  admit  the  legality  of  the 

61 .  Boston  Gazette,  June  13,   20,  176c3.     Letters  to  the 
Ministry   . . . ,  21-25,  June  11,  13,  14,  1768.  Hutch- 
inson Corresponder:ce ,  :iass.  Arc'rives,  XaVI  ,  310-312 
June  16,   1768.     rutchinson,  '--^is  tory ,   III,  136-139. 
Account  of  Gom-iOdore  Hood  to  George  Grenville  in 
Grenville  Papers ,  IV,   3O6-S,  July  11,  1768,     See  also 
Ibid. ,  319-21,  July  P3,  176b. 

62.  One  of  the  Commissioners,  Jonn  Te.i.ple,  remained  in 
the  town. 

65.     Hutchinson,  History ,   III,  Appendix  J,  353-'4. 
6A.     Ibid. ,  Appendix  K,  35^-6. 
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Townshend  Acts  or  the  newly  established  Board  ol  Customs 
Commissioners.     With  the  town  in  the  hands  of  tae  obstinate 
and  insolent  Sons  of  Liberty,  the  crown  oli leers  looked 
anxiously  for  assistance  from  England, 

Immediately  after  the  violence  of  June  10,  the  Gover- 
nor tried  unsuccessfully  to  persuade  the  Council  "to  come 
into  some  spirited  measures. The  Councillors  refused 
to  advise  action  to  prevent  future  violence,  and  reported 
that  there  "was  no  immediate  danger  of  fresh  distur oances . " 
According  to  Bernard  they  revealed  a  disposition  all  along 
to  avoid  the  issue  and  to  escape  the  hatred  of  the  Boston 
Whigs. ^''^     In  its  executive  capacity  the  Council  voted  to 
postpone  the  issue,  and        legislative  action  it  proposed 

65 .  Hutchinson    Correspondence ,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVI, 
310-312,  June  16,  1768. 

66.  Council  Records,  XVI,  319,  320,  June  11,  13,  1768; 
Court  Records,  X)C^I1 ,  390-i.  June  29,  1768.  Commodore 
Hood  to  George  Grenville,  August  6,  1768:     When  Ber- 
nard asked  the  Council  to  advise  him  to  call  for 
troops,  only  3  supported  him,   "sO  that  his  Excellency 
is  now  left  to  act  upon  his  own  Judgement  solely, 
which  may  possibly  make  him  less  timid.**  Grenville 
Papers ,  IV,  33^»     Hood  felt  that  the  Governor  was  a 
weak  man  and  that  he  should  have  taken  action  him- 
self --  action  which  "would  have  prevented  almost 

the  whole  that  has  happened  ..."    Ibid,  373-9,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1768.     See  also  letter  of  Thomas  Whately, 
October  28,  1766.     Ibid. ,391» 

67.  Bernard  wrote  to  Hillsborough,  June  11,  1768  that  the 
Council  showed  "a  Disposition  to  meddle  with  it  as 
little  as  possible."     Letters  to  Ministry  of  Governor 
Bernard,  General  Gage  and  Commodore  Hood ,  Boston, 
1769,  21. 
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that  a  Joint  committee  of  the  General  Court  investigate 
the  incident  and  recommend  measures  to  be  taKen.  Before 
any  report  was  made,  nowever,  the  General  Court  had  been 
dissolved.     Governor  Bernard  wrote  to  Lord  Hillsborough 
that  the  Councillors'  lethargy  on  this  and  other  occasions 
showed  "how  iiltle  dependence"  he  could  have  "upon  their 
assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty." 

The  Massachusetts  Circular  Letter,  with  its  intent 
of  unifying  colonial  resistence,  was  regarded  in  England 
as  an  act  of  rank  rebellion.     The  Earl  of  Hillsborough, 
the  new  Secretar;y'  of  State  in  charge  of  colonial  affairs 
not  only  condemned  this  "rash  and  hasty  proceeding"  but 
demanded  that  the  Massachusetts  House  rescind  the  letter 
under  penalty  of  dissolution.     Then  in  a  circular  letter 
of  his  own  he  ordered  ail  American  governors  to  insist 
that  their  assemblies  disregard  Massachusetts'  action. 
By  this  peremptory  command,  Hillsborough,  instead  of  creat- 
ing a  fear  of  Britisn  punushment  in  America,  merely  made 
the  colonists  hopping  mad.     In  Massachusetts  the  House 
voted  92  to  17  not  to  rescind  the  circular  letter,  and  their 
action  was  applauded  b^  the  other  colonists. Since  Massa- 
chusetts failed  to  obey  the  Secretary's  order  to  rescind, 
Bernard  dissolved  the  General  Court,  July  1,  I76y.  Once 
again  an  ignorant  British  minister  had  played  directly  into 

68.    Journal  orThe  House  of  Representatives,  1766-1769, 
09-90. 
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the  hands  of  the  patriots  and  heloed  them  to  spread  the 

spirit  of  resistence.     Hillsborough's  demands  united  the 

colonial  opposition  to  the  Townshend  Acts  iijore  Lhan  the 

6q 

Massachusetts  Circular  Letter  itself.  ^ 

Before  the  dissolution  oi   tne  General  Court,  a 

Council  committee  had  begun  the  preparation  of  an  address 

to  the  King  regarding  the  state  of  the  province.  Unaware 

of  this,  Governor  Bernard  prorogued  the  court  oefore  any 

report  could  be  made.     Consequently  tr.e  Council  protested 

and  the  Tovernor  decided  to  permit  the  committee  to  finish 
70 

its  work.        James  Bowdoin  drew  up  and  reported  this  letter 
and  the  Council  forwarded  it  to  Lord  '-'ills borough .  While 
professing  the  colonists'   sincere  loyalty  to  Great  Britain, 
the  petition  requested  relief  from  tr.e  Parliamentary  taxa- 
tion.    Although  he  emphasized  the  detriraentyi  economic 
effects  of  the  Townshend  Acts,  Bowdoin  also  inserted  the 
plea  "that  th.e  charter  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people 
of  this  Province"  might  be  secured  to  themi."*^"^  Thomas 
Putc*'inson  belleveci  that  if  he  had  been  present  in  the  Council 
he  probaoly  could  have  crevented  this  performance  which 

69.  J.C.  ivliTler,  Origins  of~tEe~Aa;er lean  Revolution ,  262; 
"Lord  Hillsborough' s  Circular  Letter  deserves  to  ranK 
not  far  below  the  Stamp  Act  and  Townshend  duties  among 
the  contr iDutions  of  British  ministers  to  the  formation 
of  the  American  union." 

70.  Letters  to  the  Ministry   .  .  .  ,   (Boston,  1769),  33-'^. 

71.  Council  Records,  XVI,  330-331,  June  30,  July  7,  1766. 
Manuscript  draft  in  Bowdoin  and  Temple  Papers,   I,  103. 
Printed  in  M^S  Colls.  ,  6th  series,   IX,  93-99.     Only  9 
Councillors,  all  local  me:::bers,   signed  the  address. 
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revealed  the  Board's  "dependeace  upon  the  Pouse  of  represent 
72 

atives.'         Bowdoln  and  other  Boston  members  contemplated 

an  address  to  Parliament  also,  but  when  Bernard  refused  to 

legalize  the  sessions  of  the  Councillors  by  attending  the 

7  "5 

meetings,  this  olan  was  postponed.'^ 

The  Governor  also  tried  once  more  to  prevail  upon 
the  Council  to  support  nim  in  a  plea  for  troops,  but  with 
no  success.     Although  he  refused  to  make  an  outright  request 
without  the  advice  of  tre  Board,  Bernard  hinted  so  broadly 
in  his  letters  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  sen- 
timents.    In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1768,  he  called  a 
meeting  of  Councillors  and  reminded  them  that  nothing  had 
been  done  about  the  "Liberty  Riot."     Also  he  asked  if  they 
would  sanction  the  calling  of  troops,   for  he  v/as  "deter- 
mined to  do  nothing  in  sucn  a  busii  ess"  without  their  advice 
The  reply  of  the  Council  was  really  a  defense  of  the  riot- 
ers for  it  declared  that  the  commissioners  were  not  "fault- 
less" and  that  probably  there  would  nave  been  no  disturbance 


72.  Hutc  inson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Arc'iives,  X'^7I,   313 > 
July  14,  1768.     Hutchinson  also  noted  that  "the  con- 
clusion 01  the  letter  shews  they  are  restrained 

from  utterinp-  their  full  'i^entiments  oy  their  dependance 
upon  the  Crown." 

73.  In  the  Bowdoin  and  Temple  Papers,   I,  106,  there  is 
the  draft  of  an  unsent  letter  of  the  council,  dated 
July  18,  1768,  to  Barlow  Trecothick,  a  prominent  Lon- 
don merchant  and  member  of  Parliament  who  was  selected 
to  present  the  petition.     This  relates  that  Bernard 
refused  lo  attend  meetings  of  the  Councillors,   so  they 
would  have  to  petition  Parliament  individually. 
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except  for  the  Irregular  procedure  of  the  officers.  Very 
blandly  the  Councillors  told  Bernard  that  the  commissioners 
had  left  of  their  own  will  and  that  there  had  been  "no  in- 
sult ever  offered  to  them."    Since  the  customs  oificers 
had  requested  a  warship  and  also  military  assistance,  it 
could  not  "be  thought  strange  that  the  Town  and  Province 
entertain  no  affection  for  them."    With  regard  to  the 
soldiers,  the  Council  emphatically  asserted  that  the  "Civil 
Power"  did  not  need  them,  and  ir  anyone  applied  for  them 
he  acted  "in  the  highest  degree  unfriendly  to  the  Peace 
and  good  order  of  this  Government.'"       Never  before  had 
ihe  Governor  seen  "the  popular  Spirit"  higher  in  the  Council 
than  in  this  affair.     There  was  no  occasion  to  doubL  any 
longer  that  the  "Faction"  was  now  virtually  in  control  of 
the  entire  government.     Bernard  wrote  home  that  "the  Cause* 
had  become  "desperate",  and  he  expected  "popular  leaders 
and  popular  Measures''  to  prevail  entirely  with  the  Board 
thenceforth.^^ 

The  ministry  indiscreetly  chose  to  regard  the  agitation 
of  the  radicals  as  full  scale  rebellion  and  to  creat  it  as 

T^n     Council  Records,  XVI,333-3''+3,  July  27,  29,  1768. 
15  Councillors  were  present. 

75.  Letters  to  the  Ministry  . . . ,  36-7,  July  30,  1768  . 

76.  Barrinpton-Bernard  Correspondence ,  169-170,  July, 
30,  1768 .     The  Governor  was  convinced  by  this 
affair  that  he  was  "no  longer  to  depend  uoon  the 
Council  for  tne  Support  of  the  small  Remains  of 
royal  and  parliamentary  Power  now  left;  the  whole 
of  which  has  been  gradually  impeached  arraigned 
and  condemned  under  my  E^'e." 
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such  with  a  show  of  force.     Both  Bernard  and  the  Commission- 
ers of  Customs  had  for  some  time  lamented  their  impotexice 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  external  assistance  was 
needed  to  restore  their  authority.     Even  oefore  the  riot 
of  June  10  it  had  been  decided  to  overawe  the  Bostonians 
with  troops,  but,  due  to  delays,  the  soldiers  did  not 
arrive  until  October. '''^    Although  it  may  have  seemed  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  authority  and  dignity  of  Parliament 
at  all  costs,   the  sending  of  troops  to  Boston  was  an  un- 
wise policy.     This  step  convinced  many  moderate  Americans 
that  the  radicals'   fears  of  British  tyranny  were  not  en- 
tirely groundless.''^    Thus  the  nearsighted  and  stubborn 
Hillsborough  fanned  the  flame  once  more,  and  ccntriouted 
more  thunder  to  the  patriot  party. 

As  soon  as  Governor  Bernard  received  the  information 
that  troops  were  actually  on  their  way  to  Massachusetts, 
he  consulted  the  Council  regarding  accommodations  for  them.^^ 

77.  ^ee  letter  of  Lord  Hillsborough  to  General  Ga^-e 
June  8    1768,  C.E.  Garter,  ed. ,  Corres oondence  of 
General  Thomas  Gage,   li,  68-9.  ^  

78.  Samuel  Adams  asked  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  DeceT.ber 
^,  Ifbo:       Is  this  the  method  to  reconcile  tne 
people  to  the  temper  of  tne  present  administration 
of  government  in  this  province?    Will  the  soirits 
of  people  as  yet  unsubdued  by  tyranny,  unaw'd  by 

the  menaces  of  arbitrary  power,  submit  to   oe  govern'd 

7Q  'ULlHim  of  Samuel  Adams^  j,  258. 

79.  Entire  affair  related  i^Tc^cIT  Ri^dsT-xvi  353- 
372,  jeptember  19-October  26,  I768.     GoDiesof  these 
records  m  Bowdoin  and  Temole  Paoers,   1,  Printed 

in  part  in  ;'\p,S.  Goiis.,  6th  series,   IX,  101-111. 
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He  communicated  General  Gage's  letter  which  reported 
that  two  regiments  under  Colonel  Dalr^ymple  had  been 
ordered  from  Halifax  to  Boston.     One  of  the  regiments 
was  to  go  to  G&stie  William  while  the  other  was  ordered 
to  the  town  itself.     Gage  asKed  the  Governor  lo  provide 
quarters  for  the  soldiers,  and  Bernard  turned  to  the 
Council  for  assistance.     That  body  quickly  advised  the 
accommodation  oi  the  regiment  intended  for  the  Castle, 
out  suggested  uhat  the  selectmen  or  Boston  should  be 
consulted  concerning  the  quartering  of  the  other  regi- 
ment in  the  town.     The  selectmen  said  that,  according  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  town  was  under  no  obligation 
to  provide  additional  quarters  until  the  barracks  at 
Castle  William,  which  were  within  the  limits  of  the  town, 
were  filled.     Thereupon  the  Governor  asked  if  the  Council 
would  authorize  the  outfitting  of  a  large  public  building, 
known  as  the  Manufactory  House,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  soldiers.     James  Bowdoin  drew  up  and  reported  the  reply 
of  the  Council  which  largely  reiterated  the  views  of  the 
selectmen.    He  declared  that  it  was 

"not  in  the  power  of  the  Board  to  provide 
quarters  for  the  said  regimeants  as  destined, 
till  the  barracks  at  Castle  William  and  the 
inns,  livery  stables,  and  other  houses  men- 
tioned in  the  said  act  shall  be  full  ... 

Also  he  said  that  to  make  any  other  provisions  for  the  troops 

would  be  "not  only  contrary  to  the  act  of  Parliament"  but 


I 
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"inconsistent  with  the  peace  of  the  town  ..."  Bowdoin 

took  the  opportunity  to  tell  Bernard,  in  a  thinly-veiled 

accusation,  that  the  ministry 

"could  never  had  Judged  it  either  necessary  or 
expedient  to  go  into  such  extraordinary  measures 
as  Lhose  of  sending  troops  hither,  unless  in 
the  pepresentations  made  from  hence  by  some  ill- 
minded  persons  the  said  riots  had  "been  greatly 
magnified  and  exaggerated." 

Governor  Bernard,  Colonel  Dalrymple  and  even  General  Gage 

alternately  pleaded  with  and  threatened  the  Council,  but 

to  no  avail.     A  bit  later  when  two  more  regiments  arrived 

the  Governor  prevailed  upon  the  Council  to  advise  the 

clearing  of  the  Manufactory  House,  "for  such  troops  as 

cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  barracKs  at  Castle  William, 

or  otherwise  agreeable  to  the  act  of  parliament."  James 

Bowdoin  cooperated  with  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  urging  Lhe 

inhabitants  of  the  Manufactory  House  to  resist    eviction, "^-^ 

and  such  a  clamor  was  raised  that  it  was  decided  not  to 

clear  the  building.     General  Gage  finally  had  to  secure 

whatever  quarters  he  could  in  the  town  at  the  expense  of 

C.E.  Carter,     Correspondence  of  General  Gage ,  I, 
202-5,  Gage  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  October  31,  1768: 
"I  soon  found  that  the  Council  had  put  a  construction 
upon  the  Mutiny  Act  for  North  America,  which  rendered 
it  of  no  Effect  ..."  Also  Ibid.,  I,  201,  205,  October 
10,  31,  1768. 

81.     In  the  Bowdoin  and  Temple  Papers,  II,  103,  there  is 

an  undated  letter  from  Samuel  Adams  to  James  Bowdoin. 
Adams  wrote  that  he  was  including  various  depositions 
concerning  the  occupation  of  the  Manufactory  House 
and  that  he  was  "ready  to  serve  the  Cause  in  any  way 
which  you  may  think  proper." 
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the  crown. 

The  absolute  refusal  of  the  Council  to  cooperate 
with  the  royal  otficlals  in  quartering:  the  two  regiments 
evoked  more  bitter  complaints  from  Governor  Bernard.  He 
wrote  to  Lord  Hillsborough  that  royal  authority  was  "en- 
tirely subdued'*,  since  "the  Citadel,  the  Council",  had 
"gone  over  to  the  popular  party."        This  turn  of  events 
was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  James  Bowdoin,  whose 
"conspicuous"  political  xalents  were  directed  to  the 
ends  of  the  Adams-Otis  faction.     Bernard  reiterated  his 
plea  for  an  appointed  Council  for  ne  thought  that  "most 
assuredly"  the  government  would  "never  recover  itself" 
without  this  alteration  in  the  charter. 

Letters  to  the~Ministry~TT. ,  52,  56-62,  62-65,  66-68, 
70-72,  Sept.  9,  23,  24,  2^  Oct.  1,  5,  6,  I768. 
Letters  to  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Hills- 
borough from  Governor  Bernard,  General  Gage ,  and  the 
Honorable  His  Majesty ' s  Council  For  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay ,   (Boston,  176^:^)  ,  3-7.  Barrington- 
Bernard  Correspondence ,  1/7-181,  183-135,  Oct.  20, 
1768,  Feb.  12,  1709*    T.  Hutchinson,    History,  III, 
149-155. 

83.  Letters  to  the  Ministry  . . . ,  62-5,  Sept.  26,  1768. 
T.  Hutchinson,     History ,   III,  211.  Hutchinson 
Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVI,  333,  Dec.  8, 
1768. 

84.  Letters  to  the  Ministry ,   . . . ,  52,  Sept.  9,  i768. 
Hillsborough  wrote  tnat  "His  Majesty  ...  feels  with 
concern  and  Dissatisfaction,  how  greatly  his  Service 
is  obstructed,  and  the  Dignity  and  Spirit  of  his 
Government  destroyed,  by  the  unwarrantaole  and  un- 
justifiable Behaviour  oi   the  Council  upon  many  Occas- 
ions, and  more  especially  with  Respect  to  Quartering 
His  Majesty's  Troops  Letters  to  the  Ministry 
76,  Dec.  24,  1768.     See  letter  of  Hillsborough  to 
General  Gage,  December  24,  I768,  G.E.   Garter,  ed. 
Correspondence  of  General  Gage ,   II,  82  (continued) 
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News  of  the  coming  of  the  troops  prompted  the  Boston 
radicals  to  another  aggressive  action.     Governor  Bernard 
refused  to  call  a  General  Court  so  the  Whigs  decided  to 
hold  one  in  spite  of  him.     Acting  through  the  Boston 
town  meeting,  ^  they  issued  invitations  to  a  general  con- 
vention which  was  to  meet  on  September  22.     The  avowed 
purposes  of  the  meeting  were  to  obtain  "sound  and  whole- 
some advice"  and  to  prevent  "any  sudden  and  unconnected 

Of: 

measures"  in  this  "dark  and  difficult  season".  As 

planned  the  convention  met  and  sat  for  a  weeK  despite  the 

condemnation  of  Governor  Bernard.     The  proceedings  in 

themselves  were  unimportant  but  the  manner  of  meeting 

and  the  purpose  of  the  assembly  were  significant.  Two 

messages  to  Bernard,  a  letter  to  agent  De  Berdt,  and  a 

series  of  resolutions  were  the  extent  of  the  convention's 

accomplishments.     This  assembly  was  out  a  part  of  a  plan 

of  the  Massachusetts  radicals  to  organize  an  extralegal 

Viscount  Barrington  declared  that  the  Council  "should 
no  longer  be  Democraticaly  elected;  but,  liKe  all 
other  Councils  be  appointed  by  the  Crown.     Any  meas- 
ures short  of  these  seem  to  me  trifling  and  dangerous" 
Barrington- Bernard  Correspondence ,  184,  February  12, 
1769. 

85.  John  Mein  referred  to  Boston  town  meetings  as  "those 
seditious  herds  of  Fools  and  Knaves  which  assemble 
on  all  important  occasions."    Again  he  wrote  "The 
town-meeting  at  Boston  is  the  hot-bed  of  sedition. 
It  is  there  that  all  their  dangerous  insurrections 
are  engendered;   it  is  there  th-^t  the  flame  of  dis- 
cord and  rebellion  was  first  lighted  up,  and  diss- 
eminated over  all  the  provinces."     Sagittarius ' s 
Letters ,  84,  58. 

86.  T.  Hutchinson,     History ,  III,  Appendix  L. 
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government  entirely  indeper.dent  of  the  royal  Governor.'^' 
The  plan  of  Sara  Adams  and  James  Otis  to  usurp  control 
failed  due  to  the  moderation  of  a  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates.^^   A  more  successful  phase  of  the  revolutionary 
program  in  IJSS  was  the  movement  by  which  the  Council 
established  itself  as  a  nearly  independent  agency  oi  the 
people .. 

James  Bowdoin  led  the  Council  in  its  new  course  of 
practical  independence  of  Governor  Bernard.  Bernard 
said  that  the  Councillors  delighted  in  imitating;  the 
politicians  of  the  house  and  performing  for  the  populace. 
The  Governor  was  angry  when  he  found  the  minutes  of  the 
Council  published  for  popular  consumption  in  the  news- 
papers.^9    Since  he  had  previously  pledged  the  Council  to 
secrecy,   Bernard  immediately  demanded  an  explanation. 
Bowdoin  told  him  that  the  Council  had  authorized  the 


87.  T.   Hutchinson,  History ,   III,  149.     "It  must  be 
allowed  by  all,  that  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing   a  Boston  town  meeting    had  a  greater  tendency 
towards  a  revolution  in  government,  than  any  pre- 
ceding measures  in  any  ol  the  colonies.     The  inhabi- 
tants of  one  tov/n  alone  took  upon  them  to  convene 

an  assembly  from  all  the  towns,  which,  in  everything 
but  in  name,  would  be  a  house  of  representatives; 
which,   by  the  charter,  the  governor  had  the  sole 
authority  of  convening." 

88.  Bernard  Papers,  VII,  70-72,  239-249,  Oct.  3,  Dec. 
23,  1768.  See  John  C.  Miller,  "The  Massachusetts 
Convention,  1678",  Mew  England  Quarterly ,  VII,  445  ff. 

89.  Letters  to  the  Ministry  . . . ,  Y2-5,  October  14,  I768. 
The  Boston  Gazette ,  August  1,  I768  had  demanded  that 
council  proceedings  be  made  public:  "...  Most  sober 
men  among  us,  think  it  a  nev/  and  strange  thing  to 

be  governed  by  half  a  score  gentlemen  -  in  this 
secret  impenetrable  manner,  be  they  ever  so  good  and 
worthy  ..." 
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publication  of  the  minutes  "to  quiet  the  Minds  of  the 
People"  who  would  not  tolerate  secret  sessions.  Although 
Bernard  sneered  at  a  body  which  permitted  the  publication 
"of  its  most  intimate  councils",  "to  be  canvassed  by 
Tavern  Politicians,  and  sensured  by  Mews  Paper  Libellers", 
Bowdoin  asserted  that  they  "could  not  submit  to  an  In- 
junction of  Secrecy.  "^*^    With  James  Bowdoin  at  the  helm, 
the  Council  became  more  and  more  a  positive  force  in  the 
decline  of  royal  authorit;y  in  Massachusetts. 

In  late  1/68  the  Council,  acting  independently  of 
the  Governor,  drew  up  several  petitions  to  English  author- 
ities.    In  the  absence  of  the  General  Court,  the  Coun- 
cillors asserted  that  they  felt  a  necessity  of  represent- 
ing the  will  of  the  people,  especially  "as  there  subsists 
no  ground  for  confidence  in  the  Governor"^-^    On  October 
28,  Bowdoin  and  several  others  prepared  and  delivered  an 
address  to  General  Gage,  requesting  the  removal  of  the 
troops  from  Boston.     Gage  replied  that  he  was  acting  under 

go 

His  Majesty's  orders  and  could  not  comply  with  the  request.^ 


90.  Letters  to_  the  Ministry  . . . .  72-5,  October  14,  1768. 

91.  Bowdoin  and  Temple  Papers,  I,  118,  Octooer  27,  1768. 

92.  Letters  to  the  Right  Honorable  Earl  of  Hillsborough 

. .  ♦  ,  66-^.  October  28,  ±768."  Draft  of  council  note 
In  Bowdoin 's  hand  is  in  Bowdoin  and  Temple  Papers,  I, 
120.     The  original  of  Gage's  messages  is  also  there, 
I,  121.     Both  addresses  appeared  in  the  Boston  Gazette 
October  31,  1768.     Bernard  denounced  the  counciP~i 
action  as  a  political  move.     "...  why  ...  do  they  make 
a  Req!.:est  that  they  Know  cannot  be  granted?     In  order 
by  a  fresh  publication  to  keep  up  the  People's  Resent- 
ment against  the  Commissioners  as  being  the  Occasion 
of  Troops  coming  here  ..."  Bernard  Papers,  VI,  153-155, 
October  30,  1768. 
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James  Bowdoin  also  led  the  Council  in  letters  to  Wiiiiam 
Bollan,  Parliament,  the  ministry,  and  King  George  nim- 
sfilf.^-^    While  these  petitions  generally  emphasized  the 
economic  inexpedience  of  the  revenue  measures,  they  also 
expressed  the  hope  "that  the  Charter  Rights  and  Privil- 
eges of  the  People  of  this  Province,  and  their  invaluable 
Liberties  as  British  Subjects,  may  be  secured  to  them  ..." 
Bowdoin 's  drafts  of  the  letters  were  sometimes  too  strong 
for  his  colleagues,  and  several  were  rejected.     Yet  the 
sentiments  of  the  addresses  in  final  form    reveal  his  in- 
fluence as  a  supporter  of  the  popular  cause. 

The  most  important  representation  of  James  Bowdoin 
and  the  Council  was  the  petition  to  Lord  Hillsborough  of 
April  1769.     William  Bollan  had  recently  procured  authentic 
copies  of  six  of  Bernard's  letters  to  Hillsborough  and 
had  forwarded  them  to  the  Councillors.^      These  were  the 


93 •     Letters  to  the  Right  Honorable  Sari  of  Hillsborough, 
16-17,  23-43,  70-73.     Bowdoin  and  Temple  Papers,  I, 
118,  119,  122,  130,  132,  133.     Bowdoin' s  draft  of 
the  petition  to  the  King  pleaded  for  the  removal  of 
Bernard  since  he  had  "discovered  a  Disposition  to 
rule  your  People  with  an  aroitrary  hand",  and  his 
"Prejudices  and  representations"  are  "all  unreason- 
able groundless  and  false,  tending  to  mislead  your 
Majesty's  ministers  ...",   Ibld^,122.     Thomas  Hutchin- 
son noted  that  both  houses  appointed  committees  to 
correspond  with  their  respective  agents  during  the 
periods  of  recess,  and  added  that:     "...  Nothing 
could  be  more  unconstitutional  and  unwarrantable." 
History ,  III,  229.     Professor  Leonard  W.  Labaree 
in  his  Royal  Gover  nment  in  America ,  15c5-9,  makes  a 
strong  point  01  this  independent  action  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Council  -  regarding  this  as  the  most  im- 
portant case"  of  its  kind  in  colonial  history. 

9A.     Letters  to  the  Right  Ho no ra Die  Earl  of  Hillsborough, 
Tloston,  17^91  Nov.  1,  5,  12,  1^7  30,  Dec.  5,  1768. 

(continued) 
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Governor's  accounts  of  the  controversy'  over  the  quartering 
01  the  troops  in  Boston.     The  Councillors  ielt  that  Ber- 
nard's letters  contained  "many  unjust  Reflections"  upon 
them  and  "divers  Misrepresentations  oi  their  Conduct"  so 
James  Bowdoln  drew  up  a  long  complaint  to  Hillsborough. 
This  was  prepared  for  publication  along  with  Bernard's 
letters  and  other  papers  relating  to  the  affair.^^  Bowdoin 
gave  the  popular  version  of  the  quarrel  and  declared  Lhat 
throughout  the  affair  **the  Conduct  of  the  Governor  was 
arbitrary,  and  unbecoming  the  Dignity  of  his  Station.'* 
He  concluded  with  a  plea  for  the  removal  of  Governor  Ber- 
nard, asserting  that  "His  Majesty's  Service"  could  "not 
be  carried  on  with  Advantage  during  nis  Administration*" 
This  convinced  the  Governor  that  the  future  neld  nothing 
but  grief  for  him  if  he  stayed  in  Massachusetts,   so  he 


The  original  English  copies  of  these  Bernard  letters 
are  in  the  Bowdoin  and  Temple  Papers,  I,  125,  126, 
128,  129,  131,  135.     Letter  of  November  30,  1768,  is 
printed  in  MHS  Proc . ,  VIII,  86-7.     Bernard  disgustedly 
wrote  "we  have  just  now  learned  that  any  one  who  will 
pay  for  them  may  have  Copies  of  tne  Letters  and  Papers 
laid  before  the  Parliament"  Barring  ion-Bernard  Corres- 
pondence, 200,  April  12,  1769. 
95.     Letters  to  the  Rip-ht  Honorable  Earl  of  Hillsborough, 
(Boston,  1769) ,  23-43.     April  15,  x769.     A  manuscript 
draft  of  this  letter  is  in  the  Bowdoin  and  Temple 
Papers,  II,  17 .     Regarding  the  authorship  Hutcninson 
attests:     "This  letter  was  no  doubt,  composed  by  Mr. 
Bowdoin,  who  had  great  influence  in  council,  and  who 
thought  himself  ill  used  oy  being  named  in  one  of 
the  governor's  letters,  and  pointed  out  in  others." 
History,  III,  I65. 
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began  planning  an  early  departure. 

James  Bovvdoin  wrote  a  personal  letter  to  Hillsborough, 
as  well,  defending  himself  against  the  charges  against  him 
contained  in  one  of  Bernard's  letters . '^'^    Bowdoin,  who  had 
'*all  along  tair.en  the  Lead  of  the  Council  in  their  late  extra- 
ordinary Droceedings , "  accused  the  Governor  of  misrepresenting 
the  Council's  petition  of  July.  I768  to  the  King.     To  support 
his  accusation  he  quoted  a  private  conversation  of  a  few 
months  earlier,  when  the  Governor  had  revealed  nis  inter- 
pretation ol'  the  petition.     Bernard  scoffed  at  Bowdoin' s 
remarkable  memory  and  said  that  what  had  passed  on  tne 
occasion  mentioned  was  "entirely  in  Joke."     The  Council 
was  split  on  this  question  ar.d  the  charge  against  the 
Governor  carne  to  nothing.     Yet  Bernard  considered  the 

affair  important  enougi;  to  devote  the  major  part  of  a 

98 

long  letter  to  ^"illsborougn  to  it.         James  Bowdoin  dis- 
avowed the  statement  trat  he  was  the  leader  ol  the  Council 

96 .  Barringtoc-Bernard  C"orrespondence ,  200-201,  April 
12,  1769  " . . .  This  puts  an  End  to  all  my  Hopes  of 
doing  any  good  here  and  necessarily  turns  all  my 
future  views  out  of  t'-'is  Province.     For  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  Governor  who  has  been  engaged  tn 
such  Contests  as  I  nave  been  ...  to  think  of  stay- 
ing in  the  Province,  after  his  most  confidential 
Letters  are  put  in  the  Hands  of  the  Faction  and 
printed  and  dispersed  among  the  People.  ..." 

97.  Letters  to  the  Right  Honorable  Sari  of  -'illsboro  ugh 
. . . ,  44-47 ,  April  15,  1769*     Two  copies  of  this  in 
Bov/doin  and  Temple  Papers,   II,  16,  17.     One  of  them 
is  the  original  draft  with  many  corrections. 

98.  MHS  Proc,  VIII,  86-7,  Novemoer  30 ,  I768. 
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since  that  body  v/as  guided  only  by  "Law,  Reason  and  the 

Constitution."     It  acknowledged  no  leader  but  also  had 

no  "Fondness  for  a  Dictator,   in  w'^ich  Character,  my 

Lord,  G-overnor  Bernard  for  some  Times  past,   nas  been  en- 

99 

deavoring  to  establish  himself."        Bowdoin's  stocK  as  a 
patriot  rose  immeasurably  and  i-iis  reoutation  as  a 
Friend  of  Liberty  increased  also  after  this  publicized 
quarrel.     The  Governor  and  the  ministry  realized  tr.at 
Bowdoin  was  a  dangerous  opDor^ent  in  t:-e  Council,  and  Ber- 
nard resolved  to  prevent  his  sitting  there  after  tne 
next  election. 

In  May,  1769,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  was 
reconvened  witn  a  strong  Whig  majority.     The  despondent 
Governor  also  found  the  new  Council  distinctly  to  nis  dis- 
pleasure for  he  negatived  eleven  men,  more  than  he  had  ever 
vetoed  before.     Included  in  the  list  of  ousted  Councillors 
were  James  Bowdoin  and  William  Brattle,   "the  chief  lAovers 
of  the  late  Opposition  to  the  King's  Authority,   from  tne 
Council .  ""'"'^'^     Both  of  these  negatived  men  had  received  a 

unanimous  vote  and  both  noted  this  when  they  publically 

101 

replied  to  the  Governor.  Bowdoin  snoKe  of  r;is  defeat 

99.     Letters  to  ^'illsborough  44-7,  April  15,  1769. 

100.  Acts  and  Resolves ,  X'.'III,  371,  Bernard  also  negatived 
Benjamin  Greenleaf,   A^rtemas  Ward,  Thomas  Sanders,  Jr., 
Joseph  G-errish,  John  Hancock,  Joshua  Henshaw,  James 
Otis,  Sr.,  Jerathmeel  Bowers. 

101.  These  were  printed  in  the  Bo  ston  G-azeLte ,  Supplement, 
June  5,  1769. 
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as  a  "Mark  of  Distinction."    Since  Bernard  was  such  a 

careful  "Judge  and  Rewarder  of  Merit,"  Bowdoin  glibly 

argued  that  "Favors  ot  this  Sort"  revealed  his  importance. 

He  concluded  "...  your  E  [xcellencjy ' s  Censure  is  Praise, 

is  an  Honor  to  the  Man  who  is  the  Subject  of  it,  and  the 

best  evidence  that  he  has  done  his  Duty."    James  Bowdoin 

had  indeed  labored  diligently  in  behalf  of  the  people 

during  the  absence  of  the  General  Court,  and  the  assembly's 

vote  approving  the  activities  of  the  Council  was  in  part 

102 

an  expression  of  thanks  to  him. 

Neither  house  of  the  new  General  Court  showed  any 
disposition  to  cooperate  with  Governor  Bernard.     The  House 
immediately  demanded  the  removal  of  the  troops  whose  pres- 
ence it  declared  to  be  "inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
a  free  constitution  and  the  very  nature  of  government .  "-^^^ 
The  Whigs  drew  up  several  resolutions  on  the  state  of  the 
province,  and  also  petitioned  the  King  for  the  permanent 
removal  of  Governor  Bernard  even  though  it  was  known  that  he 
was  going  to  England  soon.     In  the  upper  chamber,  the  Council 

102.  "A  Letter  from  London"  in  Boston  Gazette ,  March  5,  1770 
asserted:     "The  Publication  of  Bernard's  Letters,  etc. 
had  been  a  Service  to  the  American  Cause.     I  am  glad 

to  find  Mr.  Bowdoin  make  so  respectable  a  Figure.  Hope 
he  will  always  be  animated  by  a  Spirit  of  Liberty,  and 
steadily  oppose  every  Encroachment  attempted  to  be 
made  upon  the  common  Rights  of  Mankind,  whatever  Resent 
ments  he  may  thereby  expose  himself  to.     The  loss  of  a 
Place  in  the  Council,  upon  that  account  for  which  he 
was  excluded,  instead  of  being  a  disgrace,  will  prove 
a  lasting  honor  to  him." 

103.  Mass .  State  Papers ,  170. 
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lors  voiced  approval  of  the  preceding  Gouncll  and  voted 
to  prepare  another  long  letter  of  defense  to  Hillsborough. 
Even  though  James  Bowdoin  no  longer  sat  in  the  Council, 
Hutchinson  said  that  he  wrote  the  address  to  Hillsborough, 
"the  governor's  negative  not  having  lessened  the  esteem 
of  the  Council"  of  him,  "nor  prevented  their  being  fre- 
quently assisted  by  him."-*"^^    Bernard  permitted  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  continue  meeting  longer  than  usual,  hoping 
to  transact  necessary  business,  but  was  able  to  accomplish 
nothing. 

In  the  summer  of  1769  Governor  Bernard  took  leave 
of  Massachusetts  after  nine  weary  years  of  tactless  if 
faithful  service.     His  position  during  the  major  portion 
of  those  years  had  been  trying,  and  many  a  more  capable 
man  might  have  found  the  situation  dif f icult . ■'■'^^    It  was 
his  misfortune  to  be  governor  when  Great  Britain  decided 
to  impose  a  more  restrictive  colonial  system  upon  colon- 
ists long  since  accustomed  to  practical  home  rule.  Tne 
last  five  ^ears  of  his  administration  particularly  had 
seen  the  rise  of  a  strong  party  of  opposition  in  the  House 

104.  T.  Hutchinson,     History,  III,  170 »     See  also  Hutch- 
inson Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVI,  396,  Oct. 
27,  1769»     T.  Hutchinson,  in  a  letter  to  Bernard, 
says  in  explanation  of  documents  forwarded:  "... 
What  relates  to  the  Co  ncil  is  probably  the  Produc- 
tion of  a  Gentleman  ^  probably  Bowdoin    who  was  then 
of  the  Council 

105.  Most  of  the  Whigs  preferred  Bernard  to  Hutchinson 
or  the  Olivers.     See  John  Adams's  characterization 
of  Bernard  in  Novanglus,   (Boston,  1319),  17. 
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of  Representatives  and  a  correlative  decline  in  nis  support 
from  the  advisory  board  or  Council.     l¥hen  military  assist- 
ance finally  arrived  in  Boston,  thla  merely  heigntened 
the  antagonism  in  the  province.     As  the  chief  royal  agent 
in  the  colony,  and  a  stubborn  supporter  of  the  prerogative. 
Governor  Bernard  labored  vainly  against  the  popular  leaders. 
Toward  the  end  of  nis  administration  he  had  loct  not  only 
the  confidence  but  also  the  respect  oi   the  people,  and  on 
the  day  he  departed  there  v/ere  many  expressions  of  joy  and 
relief. 

The  latter  p-irt  of  1769  was  mainly  concerned  with  tr.e 
enforcement  of  the  non-imoortation  program;  and  this  activ- 
ity was  attended  with  some  difficulty  in  Massachusetts. 
Although  the  movement  was  originated  by  tne  merchants,  it 
gradually  came  under  the  control  of  the  radical  politicians. 
A  few  of  the  Boston  merchants  refused  to  join  and  some  who 
signed  the  agreement  SLill  imported  goods  irom  G-reat  Britain. 
John  Mein,  the  Tory  printer  of  the  Boston  Chronicle ,  Elisna 
Hutchinson  and  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Jr.,   ^ere  the  chief 
opponents  of  the  non-importat iOii  scheme.     The  Sons  of  Liberty 
eventually  forced  the  Hutchinson  brothers  into  line,  and 

106 .     Boston  Gazette,  August  7,  1769;     "The  L'nion  flag  was 
displayed  from  Liberty  Tree,  where  it  was  kept  flying 
until  Friday.     Colors  were  also  flung  out  from  most 
01   the  vessels  in  the  iiaroor,  and  from  the  tops  of 
the  houses  in  town.     The  bells  were  rung  and  aannon 
were  incessantly  fired  until  sunset.     In  the  evening, 
there  was  a  bonfire  on  Fort  ^:ill ,  and  another  on  the 
heights  of  Charlestovv;i .  " 
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made  life  so  dangerous  for  Mein  tnat  he  left  for  England. 
Despite  the  entreaty  of  Lieutenant  Qovernor  Hutchinson,  the 
Council  refused  to  advise  any  spirited  action  against  the 
extralegal  enforcement  ol  non-importation .  ■^''-^^     Sam  Adams 
finally  entrusted  the  coercive  scneme  to  the  American  con- 
sumers,  for,  as  the  repeal  of  tne  Townshend  Acts  appeared 
imminent,  many  merchants  were  reluctant  to  continue  the 
non-importation  program ."'"^^    James  Bowdoin  thought  it  re- 
markable that  the  coercive  agreements  had  "continued  so  long, 
for  besides  the  operation  of  interest,  there  were  the  under- 
working and  lies  of  emissaries"  (royal  ofiicials  and  pre- 
rogative men)   to  defeat  tne  program .  "'■'^^ 

107.  ^arks  M^S,  X,  "Papers  Relating  to  New  England,"  III, 
64,  Hutchinson  to  wiHo-borough,  January  24,  I'do, 
Hutchinson  referred  to  the  meetings  ol'  the  "men  of 
trade"  and  commented:     "...   li   tne  Council  had  been 
in  Sentiment  with  me  I  thin^c  this  assembly  might 
have  been  prevented  or  soon  dispersed." 

108.  Although  the  agreement  was  extended,   tne  merchants  be- 
came less  and  less  inLerested  in  it.     Sowdoin  in  late 
1769  wrote  to  Pownall  tnat  "Lord  Hills oorough ' s  last 
circular  letter  na s  been  as  unsuccessful  as  his  former, 
the  declaration  in  it  that  Ministry  would  procure  tne 
repeal  of  the  duties  on  paper,  glass  and  colors,  in- 
stead of  causinp  a  relaxation  of  the  agreement  for  non- 
importation,  has  coniirmed  it."    MHS  Coll s . ,  6th  series, 
I>C ,  rl^B,  December  5,  1769.     Boston  Chronicle ,  February 

5,  1770 :     "For  some  days  before  their  last  feeole  effort, 
the  principals  of  them  [Vhigs]   were  seen  trotting  from 
house  to  house  to  engage  the  n.aster  work-men,   to  suffer 
their  journey-men  and  apprentices  to  attend  at  Faneuil 
"^■all ,   so  as  to  make  what  they  called,  a  respectable 
appearance.     Thus  an  asser^bly  composed  of  such  people, 
and  of  different  mechanicks,  who  find  it  tneir  interest 
to  prescribe  foreign  commerce,   because  they  can  better 
dispose  01   the  articles  they  make,  at  an  extraordinary 
price,  is  to  be  called  a  meeting  oi   the  merchants,  al- 
though every  m.erchant  oi   credit  with  a  ver^,   few  excep-^ 
tions,  was  ashamed  to  show  hils  fact  at  it." 

109.  Pubs.  ,  Col.   SoG.  Mass.    -ax,  253. 
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In  1769  the  new  Grafton  ministry  signified  its  in- 
tention of  urging-  the  repeal  of  all  the  Townshend  duties 
except  the  tax  on  tea.     Although  tije  BritiLh  merchants 
did  not  act  as  concertedly  as  they  had  in  i766,   it  was 
their  agitation  v/hich  finally  cuased  the  British  retreat. 
The  American  efforts  to  restrict  imports  from  England  and 
uo  develop  domestic  manufactures  were  not  without  their 
effect,  but  were  undoubtedly  not  as  effective  as  tae 
colonists  claimed.'^"'"'^    Lord  Fillsborough  and  Lord  North 
were  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  they 
sought  to  repeal  the  objectionable  ineasures  and  still 
maintain  the  -authority  and  dignity  of  Parliament.  Accord- 
ingly in  1770  all  of  the  iraoort  duLies  on  British  manu- 
factures were  removed  and  only  the  tax  on  tea  remained. 
The  prospect  of  a  partial  repeal  rrerely  because  they  were 
economically  harmful  did  not  -olease  the  American  radicals 
who  would  have  been  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a 
total  repudiation  of  Parliament's  right  to  tax  the  colonies. 
In  spite  of  the  radicals'   efforts  to  keep  the  spirit  of 

110.     James  Bowdoin  wrote:     "With  regard  to  American  manu- 
factures, tho '   the  progress  of  them  has  not  been  so 
rapid  as  the  warm  sons  of  liberty  has  represented  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  so  small  and  diminutive  as  minist- 
erial sycophants  have  represented  on  the  other,  I 
can  assure  you  it  has  been  considerable  and  is  grow- 
ing, and  all  you  can  do  on  your  side  of  the  water, 
except  the  restoring  things  to  their  old  course,  will 
but  increase  it.'*    MR?  Colls .  ,  6th  series,  IX,  158, 
Decer:,  cer  5,  1769. 
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opposition  alive,  l.owever,  most  AiLericans  were  content 
to  let  well  enough  alone,  and  they  refused  to  alarm  them- 
selves over  abstract  or  hypothetical  grievances. 

During  the  Townshend  controversy,   the  roy?l  elements 
of  the  Massachusetts  government  suffered  a  severe  decline, 
Governor  Bernard,  the  principal  guardian  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown,  saw  his  power  and  influence  rapidly  disinte- 
grate in  the  face  of  the  radical  opposition.     T  :e  Council, 
which  had  been  designed  to  assist  the  Governor  in  checking 
the  -ouse  of  Representatives,   fell  more  and  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  radical  leaders  ai..d  the  Boston  mob.  Despite 
the  liberal  use  of  the  negative,  Bernard  found  that  he  could 
not  prevent  the  appearance  of  liberal  sentiments  in  the 
Council.     Under  the  capable  leadership  of  James  Bowdoin  that 
body  not  only  failed  to  assist  the  chief  executive  in  several 
important  instances,  but  also  aggressively  opposed  him.  Both 
Bernard  and  his  successor,  Thomas  Futchinson,   found  that  the 
defection  of  the  Council  placed  them  in  a  disadvantageous 
position  in  their  quarrels  with  the  Sons  of  Liberty  Although 
the  Council  was  torn  between  its  deoendence  uDon  the  House  and 

111.     Hutchinson  wrote  in  January,   1770,  of  the  desire  of 
the  customs  commi  sioners  to  test  the  strength  of 
government,  and  then  commented:     "...  They  did  not 
consider  the  Constitution  and  that  by  the  charter  I 
can  do  nothinr^  -without  the  Council  the  major  part 
of  whom  were  against  me   ..."     Hutchinson  Correspond- 
ence, Mass.  Archives,  XXVI,  4'56,  January  29,  1770. 
Again,   shortly  after,  the  Lieutenatn  Governor  asked: 
"...  Under  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  what  can  a 
Governor  do?     If  he  refused  his  assent  to  Gouncellors 
because  they  are  of  this  Principle  he  must  have  no 
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the  Governor's  negative,   it  sometimes  acted  independently 
of  both  the  Governor  and  the  lower  house,  and  even  antici- 
pated some  of  the  latter 's  revolutionary  moves.. 

The  years  1768  and  1769  represent  a  very  definite 
turning  point  in  the  career  of  James  Bov/doin.  Previously 
his  participation  in  politics  had  "been  casual,  but  now 
he  came  forth  in  a  new  and  important  capacity.     Due  to 
his  efforts  in  the  Massachusetts  Council,  Bowdoin  was 
recognized  by  friend  and  foe  as  a  capable  poliLical  fig- 
ure.    Though  he  was  eliminated  from  the  Council  by  Ber- 
nard's negative  in  17^9,  Bowdoin  was  not  inactive  on  the 
political  scene.     ^is  friends  in  the  upper  house  called 
on  him  for  assistance,  and  the  leaders  of  the  "Faction" 
in  the  assembly  regarded  him  as  a  valuable  colleague. 
Before  long,  James  Bowdoin  regained  his  former  position, 
and  carried  on  as  a  "Friend  of  Liberty"  in  still  more 
important  business. 


Council  at  all  for  I  dare  sa^   next  Election  there 
will  not  be  seven  Councellors     Perhaps  not  one 
chose  who  are  of  a  different  Principle  and  yet 
there  is  nothing  he  Lian  do  without  the  Council 
..."  I.lass.  Archives,  XXVI,  4A0 ,  Feb.,  n.d.,  IIJO , 
Again,   "...   I  have  only  the  shadow  of  Power  with- 
out the  Council  and  I  have  never  oeen  able  to  ob- 
tain their  advice  or  Council  to  any  proposal  I 
have  made  for  discountenancing  the  usurpation  of 
the  Government  b^'  the  Town  ot  Boston  ..."  Mass. 
Archives,  XXV,  391,  Aoril  27,  1770. 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  BOSTON  MSSACRE  AND  REACTION 


The  presence  of  troops  in  Boston  was  extrecoely 
annoying  to  t'ne  Sons  of  Liberty,  who  regarded  them  as 
the  symbol  of  British  tyranny.     While  the  purpose  of 
the  soldiers  v/as  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  revenue 
acts,   the  patriots  were  trying  to  secure  their  repeal. 
Quite  naturally  the  Bostonians  hated  and  scorned  t'r.e 
redcoats  and  bent  all  tineir  eflorts  to  drive  them  from 
the  town.     Although  James  Bov>rdoin  and  other  Friends  of 
Liberty  cried  that  the  troops  "behaved  with  great  inso- 
lence" and  "committed  many  abuses  upon  Lhe  inhabitants ,  "■'■ 
the  soldiers  v/ere  generally  on  tneir  good  behc?.vior. 
Despite  their  discipline,  there  were  infractions,  and 
the  prolonged  stay  in  the  town  led  inevitably  to  friction 
with  the  citizens.     As  Tromas  Hutchinson  wrote,  instances 

of  insolence  and  abuse  multiplied  and  "there  appeared  a 

2 

rooted  enmity  on  both  sides." 

The  "Friends  of  Liberty"  rejoiced  at  the  departure 

of  Governor  Bernard  and  resolved  to  hasten  the  exit  of 

the  soldiers  as  well.     Bowdoin  declared  that  to  permit  the 

two  regiments  to  remain  in  Boston  and  assist  tne  customs 

officers  could  "serve  no  OLher  purpose  than  to  irritate 

and  keep  up  the  spirit  of  discontent."^    And  while  the 

Tl     Bowdoin  to  William  Bollan,  March  27,  1770,  MHS  Colls. 
6th  series,  IX,  167. 

2.  T.  Hutchinson,  History ,  III,  194. 

3.  MHS  Colls. ,  6th  series,  IX,  159,  December  5,  1769. 
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leaders  argued  against  military  occupation  in  the  General 
Court,  in  the  press,  and  in  private  letters,  Sam  Adams's 
friends  among  the  lower  class  made  life  miserable  for  the 
soldiers.     According  to  the  plan  oi  the  patriot,  leaders, 
the  lower  elements  of  the  population,  easily  goaded  into 
action,  picked  quarrels  with  the  redcoats  and  tried  to  pro- 
voke a  crisis.     Th3t  there  was  a  definite  scheme  to  get 
rid  of  the  troops  is  shown  by  tne  testimony  oi  John  Adams: 

"Endeavors  has  been  systematically  pursued  for 
many  months,  by  certain  busy  cr.aracters,  to 
excite  quarrels,  recounters,  and  combats  .... 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  class  and 
tne  soldiers,  and  at  all  risks  to  enKindle  an 
immortal  hatred  between  thera."^ 

The  tension  created  in  this  atmosphere  of  mutual 
distrust  and  resentment  led  to  the  regrettable  incident 
of  March  5,  1770,  subsequently  remembered  by  the  inaccurate 
but  patriotic  title,   the  Boston  Massacre.     For  several  days 
there  had  been  minor  brawls  in  the  streets  and  taverns 
between  the  lower  elements  of  the  population  and  the  soldiers. 
Towards  evening  on  Uarch  5,  as  nearly  as  facts  may  be  ascer- 
tained, a  sentry  before  tne  Customs  House  on  King  Street 
was  insulted  and  pelted  »vith  snowballs  by  a  group  of  boys. 
The  soldier  sent  for  assistance  and  more  townspeople  gathered. 

J.  Adams,  WorksT  II,  229-230*     Andrew  Eliot  wrote  to 
Thomas  Pollis,  June  28,  17Y0 :     "...  There  ::ad  been  such 
an  animosity  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  soldiery 
some  time  before  this  tragedy,   that  I  greatly  feared 
the  event.     The  people  seemed  determined  to  be  rid  of 
such  troublesome  inmates,  as  soon  as  possible,  but  were 
generally  careful  not  to  be  the  aggressors  M.H.S. 
Colls .  .  Ath  series,   IV,  A51. 
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Amidst  the  taunts  and  jeers,  one  soldier  was  struct  and 
knocked  down  by  a  missile  from  the  crowd.     Immediately  he 
fired  at  the  ciiizens,  and,  with  or  without  an  order  from 
the  officer,  the  other  soldiers  followed  suit.     When  the 
smoke  had  cleared,   five  Bostonians  lay  dead  or  dying  and 
six  more  were  wounded.^ 

The  day  after  the  massacre  the  Council  met  and  unan- 
imously advised  Lieutenaiit  Governor  Hutchinson  to  remove  the 
troops  from  Boston.^     In  this  affair  the  Councillors  respond- 
ed tim.idly  to  the  pressure  of  the  enraged  populace  and  the  in 
fluence  of  Samuel  Adams  and  James  Bowdoin.     Despite  the  fact 
that  Bowdoin  was  not  a  member  of  the  Council,  he  nevertheless 
exerted  considerable  Influence  there.     A  few  weeKS  after  the 
massacre,   he  even  wrote  an  important  letter  of  instruction  to 
V?illiaffi  Bollan,   the  Council's  agent  in  England.''  Hutchinson 


5.  Conflicting  versions  ot  this  affair  appear  as  follows: 

A  Short  narrative  of  the  -orrld  Massacre  in  Boston ;  Bow- 
doin to  William  Bollan,  March  27,  1/70,  MHS  Colls . ,  6th 
series,  IX,  168;   Sparks,  MSS,  X,   "Papers  Relating  to  New 
England,"  III,  70-1;   Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass. 
Archives,  XXVI,  452-5,  r/.arch  12,  1770.     Diary  and  Letters 
of  John  Rowe,  March  5,  6,  1770.     Frederic  Kidder,  History 
of  the  Bo s to n  Massacre ,   (Albany,  1870)   gives  all  the  eye 
witness  material.     Diary  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Hutchinson 
I,  79980. 

6.  Council  Records,  XVI,  457-460.     Hutc-iinson  Corresoondence 
Mass.  Archives,  XXVI,  452-455,  March,  1770. 

7.  MHS  Colls. ,  6th  series,   IX,  169,  March  27,  17 fO ,  Hutchln 
son  Corresoondence,  Mass.  Archives,  x:>0/I,  470,  April  9, 
1770:     "I  will  cover  the  copy  ol  a  letter  sent  by  the 
Council  to  their  Agent.     It  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Bowdoin  tho' 
not  of  the  Council  without  any  act  or  order  of  Council 
and  given  by  him  to  Kr.  Erving  nis  father-in-law  and  so 
offered  for  acceptance. 


was  constituted  to  advise  and  assist  him  in  nis  duties  as 
acting  governor,  and  its  cooperation  v/ith  the  radical  leaders 
left  him  "absolutely  alone"  in  the  deferse  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative,^    Confronted  by  the  frenzied  clamor  oi   the  people 
and  the  suggestion  of  the  pliable  Council,  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor decided  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  send  Doth  regi- 
ments to  Castle  William. 

The  trial  of  the  Bi-itish  soldiers  accused  of  murder  v/as 
postponed  deliberately  until  Boston  had  cooled  off  somewhat. 
The  soldiers  were  defended  by  John  Adams  and  Joslah  Quincy, 
two  brilliant  patriot  lawyers  who  Lried  to  Keep  nidden  all 
incriminating  evidence  against  the  citizens.     Despite  the 
rabid  accusations  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  Captain  Preston  was 
acquitted  and  only  two  minor  Dunishments  v/ere  meted  out.  The 
facts  reviewed  in  the  trial  indicated  that  trie  Bostcnians, 
rather  than  the  troops,   had  been  more  responsible  for  the  out- 
burst of  March  5,  1770. 

Immediately  after  the  "horrid  massacre,"  the  Boston  town 
meeting  authorized  the  preparation  of  "a  full  and  just  representa- 
tion" of  the  incident,     James  Bowdoin,  Joseph  Warren  and  Samuel 

Pemberton  were  commissioned  to  draw  up  the  Boston  version  of 

o 

the  massacre.'"     Bowdoin  did  the  actual  writing  oi'  the  Snort 
Narrative ,  a  document  which  Peter  Oliver  found  "crowded  with 
the  most  notorious  Falsi  ties ,  "■'■^     It  was  a  signii  leant  tribute 

8.  T.   Hutchinson,  Histor.y,   ITI,  198. 

9.  Boston  Town  Records ,  XVIII,  1770-1777,  13,  51. 

10.  P,0.  Hutchinson,  ed..  Diary  and  Letters  of  Thomas 
Hutchinson ,  I,  25;  P,  Oliver:  Origin  and  Progress 
of  tne  American  Rebellion,  127. 
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to  Bowdoin's  talents  that  he  was  permitted  to  write  this 
important  narrative.     This  affair  also  revealed  the  desire 
of  the  Boston  radicals  to  make  their  activities  seem  as 
respectable  as  possible.     James  Bowdoin  was  a  prominent  citi- 
zen, and  although  sympathetic  to  tne  radicals'  aim,  not  as 
notorious  as  Samuel  Adams,  James  OLis,  or  John  HancocK.  Quite 
possibly  the  radicals  flattered  Bowdoin  to  keep  him  i/j  line 
and  induced  him  to  commit  himself  so  far  that  he  could  not 
turn  back.     The  Sons  of  Liberty  counted  upon  Bowdoin  to  defend 
the  town  against  the  representations  of  the  royal  officials, 
and  they  were  not  disappointed.     Tiie  Short  Narrative  was  a 
very  capable  and  extremely  prejudiced  piece  oi  propaganda.''""'" 
It  deserves  special  scrutiny  in  this  study  as  an  important  indi- 
cation of  James  Bowdoin's  political  views. 

In  addition  to  reporting  the  events  of  Marcn  5,  1770» 
with  a  distinctly  American  bias,  Bowdoin  reviewed  the 


11.    A  Short  Narrative  of  the  Horrid  Massacre  in  Boston, 
Boston,  1770,  Printed  in  F.  Kidder:     Hi ^ tory  of  the 
Boston  Massacre ,  Albany,  1370.     Thomas  Hutchinson 
wrote:     "Prejudice  never  appeared  stronger  than  in 
the  narrative  drav/n  up  by  Mr.  Bowdoin.     The  whole 
design  of  it  seems  to  have  beeii  to  ma^e  the  Commis- 
sioners obnoxious,  meeriy   (sic)   to  support  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Temple,  one  of  them,  v^ho ,  engaged  in  a  sep- 
arate interest,   flattering  himself  that  if  he  could 
overthrow  the  BoarC,   he  should  be  restored  to  his 
place  as  "Purveyor  G-eneral,"     Diary  a  no  Letters ,   I,  25. 
John  G.  Miller,  Sam  Adams ,  IbA ,  makes  an  undocumented 
statement  to  the  effect  tnat  Adams  and  Bowdoin  drew  up 
the  Short  Narrative .     I  have  found  no  other  reference 
to  Adams's  part  in  this  document,  and  Professor  Miller 
nas  written  me  that  he  does  not  rememoer  w::ere  he  got 
the  information. 
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causes  of  the  dispute  with  Great  Britain.     This  latter 
part  of  the  Short  Narrative  is  the  most  interesting  and 
important  portion  of  it.     Bowdoin  complained  that  Parlia- 
ment had  interrupted  the  "happy  union"  between  the  mother 

country  and  the  colonies,   b^'  attempting  to  tax  the  Ameri- 

12 

cans,  and  by  creating  the  new  customs  board.  Responsi- 
bility for  the  "dreadful  tragedy"  of  March  5  was  placed 
directly  on  the  Governor  and  the  extremely  "disgustful" 
customs  commissioners.     These  officers  had  not  only  ham- 
pered commercial  activity,  but  also  had  joined  with  Ber- 
nard "in  his  political  schemes."    Bowdoin  further  implied 
that  these  malicious  officers  had  "contrived  and  executed 
plans  for  exciting  disturbances  and  tumults;  and  when 
excited,  to  have  transmitted  to  the  ministry  the  most 
exaggerated  qccounts  of  them.""^^    Since  the  Governor  and 
the  commissioners  had  requested  military  assistance,  they 
were  the  "remote  and  blameable  cause"  of  all  the  uneasiness 
and  violence  which  had  resulted  thereafter. -^^ 

Bowdoin  argued  that  the  military  occupation  of  Boston 
was  a  grievous  insult  to  his  Majesty's  "faithful  subjects" 
in  Massachusetts.     The  quartering  of  the  soldiers  in  ille- 
gal fashion  and  the  abusive  and  insolent  treatment  of  the 
citizens,  convinced  the  Bostonians  "that  the  troops  were 
not  sent  ...  for  any  benefit  to  the  town  or  province." 

12.  A  Phort  Narrative  of  the  Horrid  Massacre  in  Boston, 
iBoston,  1770) ,  5. 

13.  Ibid. ,6-7. 

14.  Ibid. ,8. 


-  'J . 
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Bowdoin  declared  that  the  conduct  of  the  redcoats  had 
"created  universal  uneasiness,"  and  a  review  of  their 
activities  belore  March  5  revealed  tnat  tney  had  "formed 
a  combination  to  cciriaiiL  some  outrage  upon  the  innaoitants 
of  the  town  indiscriminately.""'"^     The  "horrid  massacre* 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  this  deliberate  provocation. 

The  British  troops  had  left  Boston  of  their  own  accord, 
but  the  Short  Narrative  declared  that  the  citizens  would  have 
been  justified  had  then  compelled  them  to  leave.     Since  the 
soldiers  had  violated  tne  "law  of  n-ature,"  the  forceful  re- 
moval of  them  would  have  been  "a  measure  justiiiable  in  ihe 
Sight  of  G-od  and  man."     Bowdoin  added  that  because  of  tne 
violation  of  divine  nriturai  lew  the  troops  were  traitors, 
and  not  to  have  resisted  them  was  "a  specie  of  treason  against 
the  constitution,  and  consequently  treason  against  tne  King 
and  all  his  subjects."''"^     Bov/doin  also  invoked  the  "law  of 
nature"  to  defend  the  opposition  to  the  royal  government  in 
Massachusetts . 

Bowdoin  answered  the  royalists'   cry  that  the  province 
was  in  a  state  of  rebellion  with  the  assertion  that  oppo- 
sition to  enslavement  was  not  unreasonable.     He  said  that 
true  government  "has  for  its  oojecL  the  good  of  the  governed" 
but  Bernard's  administration  "tended  to  the  establishjnent 
of  a  tyranny"  over  the  colonists.     Bowdoin  added  that  "such 

T5I     Ibid,,  8-9.  16-lY,  41"^ 
16.     Ibid. ,  Al-2. 
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adiTiinistratlon  could  not  be  called  government,"  and  *'The 
sooner  such  government  is  at  an  end  the  better."-'-'^  in 
this  situation  and  **untll  the  true  ends  of  government" 
should  be  pursued,  obedience  could  not  be  expected. 

The  Short  Narrative  offered  a  mild  statement  of  John 
Locke's  justification  of  rebellion,  a  theory  also  known 
to  the  Massachusetts  colonists  through  another  element 
of  their  heritage  —  Calvinism. -'•^    In  the  effort  to  de- 
fend the  American  Revolution,  Bowdoin  and  other  patriots 
drew  very  heavily  upon  this  theory.     Bowdoin  was  not  un- 
aware of  the  source  of  such  ideas,  for  his  library  con- 
tained not  only  copies  of  Locke,  but  also  of  such  demo- 
cratic theorists  as  Rousseau  and  Montesquieu.  Bowdoin 
insisted  in  the  Snort  Narrative  that  a  divine  natural 
law  supersedes  all  human  law,  and  that  when  the  former  is 
violated  oy  a  government,  a  people  are  not  only  permitted 
but  compelled  to  resist  that  government.     This  justifica- 
tion of  extralegal  opposition  to  tyranny  continued  to  be 

the  moral  basis  of  the  American  position,  and  a  few  years 
___     ^-^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

18.     George  H.  Sabine,     A  History  of  Political  Theory 

(New  York,  1937),  357,  362,  "...  In  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  reformers  had  claimed  the 
right  to  resist  an  heretical  pope.     In  the  sixteenth 
century  they  had  to  claim  the  right  to  resist  heret- 
ical kings,  who  now,  rather  than  the  pope,  were  lay- 
ing waste  the  church...  " 

"The  Calvinist  churches,  in  Holland,  Scotland,,  and 
America,  were  the  chief  medium  through  which  the  Just- 
ification of  resistance  was  spread  through  western 
Europe  ...  ^ 
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later  was  given  immortal  form  in  Jeiferson's  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Although  there  was  considerable  talk  of  independence 
in  Massachusetts  at  that  time,  Bowdoin  made  no  reference 
to  such  a  possibility  in  the  Short  i  arrative .     Fe  inti- 
mated that  Parliament  was  at  fault  in  rjeveral  enactments, 
but  there  is  no  specific  repudiation  of  Parliamentary 
authority.     Kinr  George  was  regarded  as  a  benevolent  mon- 
arch who  had  been  flagrantly  disserved  bj  his  officials 
in  the  colonies.     Quite  obviously,   however,  Bowdoin  and 
the  Boston  Whigs  could  and  did  just  as  easily  justify 
opposition  to  Parliament  and  the  crown  on  tr.e  same  ground 
that  the  governors  and  customs  officers  were  opposed.  The 
Massachusetts  Spy  began  its  fiery  course  in  August,  l/7'O, 
with  t;-:e  ominous  declaration: 

. .  .  Kings,  v^hen  they  descent  to  Tyranny,  ,g 
Dissolve  the  Bond,  and  leave  tne  Subject  free." 

James  Bowdoin  did  not  go  that  far  in  the  Short  .narrative 

but  in  other  writings  he  did  carry  Locke's  theory  to  its 

logical  end.     Ke  regularly  expressed  the  opinion,  nowever, 

that  the  "real  friends"  of  America  and  England  hoped  for 

a  return  to  "tne  union  and  harmony"  that  riad  lately  existed. 

19.  Massachusetts  Spy ,  August  21,  1770.     Thomas  Hutchinson 
declared  in  February,  1770,   "...  The  principle  of  In- 
dependence is  increasing  every  day  and  it  is  openly 
said  even  in  Council  that  no  acts  of  Parliament  bind 
any  farther  than  tney  are  constitutional  and  we  are  to 
judge  which  are  constitutional  and  which  not  ..." 
Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Arc>-ives,  XXVI,  440. 

20.  MHS  Colls. ,  6th  series,  IX,  244,  November  29,  1770. 
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In  the  election  of  1770  the  town  of  Boston  selected 

James  Bowdoin  as  one  of  its  representatives  in  place  of 

the  erratic  Otis.     This  was  indicative  or  the  esteem  of 

21 

the  townspeople  for  his  services  in  the  recent  events. 

Bowdoin  was  not  permitted  to  remain  in  the  House  for  long, 

however,   for  he  was  elected  to  the  Council  once  ag.ain. 

Hutchinson  decided  not  to  negative  him  for  he  felt  that 

his  influence  would  be  more  dangerous  in  the  House  than 

in  the  Council.     In  view  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor's 

statements  that  he  v/as  dependent  upon  the  Council,  and 

that  the  betrayal  of  the  Council  was  due  to  the  influence 

of  James  Bowdoin,  his  failure  to  negative  Bowdoin  seems 

strange.     The  explanation  is  that  some  of  the  Friends 

of  Government  believed  that  a  free  use  of  the  veto  would 

benefit  the  Whigs  in  the  House,  would  add  to  the  "bad 

spirit"  throughout  the  province,  and  possibly  v;ould  make 

a  martyr  out  of  Bowdoin.     Also  in  the  election  of  1770 

several  new  Councillors,   "or  every  moderate  princioles," 

were  chosen  and  Hutchinson  felt  that  throuf^h  these  new 

Considerably  later,   in  September  177^,  Bowdoin  still 
did  not  labor  independence.  "...  The  Congress  now  hold- 
ing at  Philadelphia,    ...  it  is  earnestly  wished  may  be 
the  means  of  establishing,  on  a  just  and  constitutional 
basis,  a  lasting  harmony  between  Britain  and  the  colon- 
ies Bowdoin  to  Franklin,  September  6,  177"^,  M.H.S. 
Pro c .  ,  XIII,  153. 
21.     Reverend  William  Gordan  wrote  to  Bowdoin,  May  18,  1770: 
"Allow  me  to  address  you  (thoupb  almost  an  entire 
stranger)   from  the  regard  I  have  entertained  for  you, 
on  account  of  your  steady  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  MHS  Proc. ,"  LXIII.  309. 
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members  he  would  be  able  to  counteract  the  Bowdoin  clique. 
Subsequent  deveiopments  revealed  that  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor's attempts  to  undermine  Bowdoin' s  power  in  the 
Council  were  not  futile, 

Hutchinson  was  not  as  insistent  as  Bernard  that  the 
Massachusetts  Council  should  De  appointed  rather  than 
elected.     He  did  feel  that  the  Charter  gave 

"too  great  a  share  both  of  Legislative  and  execu- 
tive power  to  the  People  to  consist  with  the  Inter- 
est of  the  parent  state  or  the  Welfare  of  the 
Colony  itself  ..."^5 

With  this  in  mind  Hutchinson  suggested  privately  that  the 

Massachusetts  government  could  be  improved  by  electing 

oil 

Councillors  once  in  three  years  instead  of  every  year,*^ 
Yet  he  believed  that  when  the  popular  clamor  had  subsided, 
the  Council  would  again  support  the  royal  prerogative. 
Even  in  colonies  where  the  Council  was  appointed  he  noted 

2 

that  Councillors  were  sometimes  intimidated  by  the  Whigs, 


22.  Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVI,  482, 
496,  500,  May  11,  June  1,  June  8,  1770,     Later  in 
April  of  1772  Hutchinson  also  wrote:  It  would 

be  to  no  purpose  to  negative  him    [Bowdoin]   for  he  would 
be  chose    into  the  House  and  do  more  mischief  there 
than  at  the  Board  iDid. , XXVII,  3l4. 

23.  Ibid. , XXVII,  75,  December  n,d.,  1770. 
2^-     Tpid. , XXVII,  40,  October  20,  1770. 

25.     T.  Hutchinson,    History ,  III,  232:     "...  From  the  year 
1765,  they    [councillors]  had  abated  of  this  firmness: 
the  house  from  year  to  year  had  left  ohose  persons  out 
of  the  council  who  caused  an  obstruction  to  their  meas- 
ures, and  others  more  compliant  had  been  chosen  in 
their  stead.     But  this  was  not  the  sole,  nor  the  chief 
cause  of  the  change  of  measures  in  council.     Ii  the 
house  had  made  no  change  of  members,  yet  the  greatest 
part  01  the  council  would  not  have  had  firmness  to 
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The  trouble  in  America,  Hutchinson  declared,  was  not  due 

to  the  form  of  government  but  rather  to  "a  loose,  false, 

and  absurd  notion  of  the  nature  oi  Government,  which  has 

been  spread  by  artful  and  designing-  men."^^     To  alter  tne 

constitution  and  thereby  give  tne  desperate  radicals  a 

tangible  grievance,  the  Governor  argued,  would  probably 

27 

prove  more  detrimental  than  beneficial . 

Due  to  the  Councillors'   dependence  upon  both  the 

Governor  and  the  assembly,   they  necessarily  vacillated 

with  political  tendencies  in  the  Bay  Colony.  Reverend 

Andrew  Eliot  declared  that  the  Council's  conduct  in  "this 

precarious  situation"  was  "fickle,  uncertain,  and  incon- 
28 

sistent."        Although  the  Council  wavered  in  the  face  of 


counteract  the  general  voice  of  the  people.  The 
councillors  appointed  by  tne  crown,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  and  New  York:,  favoured  all  popular 
measures,  as  much  as  the  councillors  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  annually  elected  by  the  assembly."     The  same 
point  was  made  by  the  opponents  of  the  Tu-assachusetts 
Government  Act  of  177A  in  tne  ^-louse  of  Lords.  See 
Journals  of  the  Hou  se  of  Lords ,  XXXIV,  183,  May  11, 
177^.     John  Adams,  [vovanglus ,    (Boston,  1819),  51: 
"Our  council,  all  along  nowever  did  as  much  as  any 
council  could  have  done.     Was  the  mandamus  council  at 
New  York  able  to  do  more,   to  influence  the  people  to 
a  submission  to  the  Stairip  Act?    Was  the  chair,  the 
board,  the  septennial  house,  with  the  assistance  of 
General  Gage  and  his  troops,  able  to  do  more,  in  that 
city,   than  our  brancnes  did  in  this  province?  Not 
one  iota  ..." 

26.  Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Arcnives,  XX^/II,  98, 
January  22,  1^70. 

27.  iDid. ,  XXVII,  88,  December  26,  17 rO;   T.  Hutchinson, 
History.   Ill,  232-3. 

28.  Andrew  Eliot  to  Thomas  Foills,  January  29,  1769,  MHS 
Colls . .  4th  series,  IV, 438. 
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public  opinion  and  the  influence  of  the  House  it  still  was 
a  factor  of  considerable  importance  in  Massachusetts  politics. 
The  desertion  of  the  Board  at  crucial  times  proved  quite  em- 
barassing  to  both  Bernard  and  Hutchinson  who  were  reluctant 
to  act  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  this  body.     Not  only 
did  the  Council  fail  to  advise  and  assist  the  Ef;overnors,  out, 
under  Bowdoin's  direction,  it  also  assumed  a  positive  position 
of  opposition  at  times. 

As  'Yhig  fortunes  generally  declined  in  the  quiet  period, 
1770-1773,  Hutchinson's  prediction  that  the  upper  chamber 
would  regain  its  conservative  nature  came  true.     At  the  same 
time  radical  influence  in  the  House  of  Represer.tatives  dimin- 
ished.    Through  the  continued  understanding  and  cooperation 
of  James  Bowdoin  and  Samuel  Adams,  however,   the  Governor 
found  himself  faced  by  a  solid  front  in  the  General  Go  .rt 
when  the  dispute  was  again  revived. 

V/ith  the  removal  of  the  soldiers  from  Boston  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Townshend  duties,  the  Massachusetts  radicals 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  Keep  the  party  of  oppo- 
sition alive.     The  majority  of  Americans  welcomed  the 
return  of  more  normal  relations  with  the  mother  country. 
Although  many  conservatives  had  opposed  the  new  British 
colonial  policy,   they  could  not  countenance  the  extrenies 
of  the  Massachusetts  patriots.     Rev.  Mather  Byles  expressed 
his  abhorrence  of  revolutionary  excesses  in  this  signiiicar;t 
comment: 
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*They  call  me  a  brainless  Tory;  but  tell  me 
...  which  is  better,  to  be  ruled  by  one  ty- 
rant three  thousand  miles  away,  or  by  three 
thousand  tyrants  not  a  mile  away?"  ^9 

The  radical  party  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
continually  dwindled  in  size  in  this  period,  1770  to 
1773,  despite  the  frantic  exhortations  of  Sam  Adams. 
Ke  was  able  to  prevent  the  transaction  of  business  at 
Cambridge  temporarily,  out  in  October,  1770,  the  House 
voted  to  proceed  as  usual.     The  Whig  party  was  badly 
split  when  some  patriots  deserted  Adams  and  followed 
the  more  moderate  leadership  of  John  Hancock  and  Thomas 
Gushing. By  the  summer  of  1772,  Adams's  control  of  the 
House  slipped  so  badly  that  the  House  asked  Hutchinson 
to  return  the  General  Court  to  Boston,  on  the  grounds 
of  inconvenience,  rather  than  as  a  matter  of  right. 51 
Lord  North's  conciliatory  policy  promised  to  drive  the 
radicals  into  complete  bankruptcy. 

While  Adams  ?B  power  was  declining  in  the  House,  the 

"democratical"  spirit,  which  had  of  late  been  so  evident 

in  the  Council,  also  subsided.     For  a  time  after  the 

291     A.W.H.  2aton,    The  Famoui'Mather  Byles,  1707-1788, 
146-7.  ■ 

30.  John  Adams,     Works,  II,  266,  278,  301,  306;  T. 
Hutchinson,     History,   III,  243-4,  248-9,  250-1; 
Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVII, 
180-1,  258,  286,  June  5,  December  1,  1/^71,  January 
29,  1772;  Andrew  Oliver  Letter  Book  (Gay  Transcript) , 
II,  82-4,  May  8,  1772;  See  J.C.  Miller,     Sam  Adams, 
247-251  and  R.V.  Harlow,     Samuel  Adams,  165-7. 

31.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives ,  June  13, 
1772.  Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives, 
XXVII,  3^2-3,  June  15,  1772. 
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massacre  James  Bowdoln  commanded  considerable  strength 
in  the  Council,  but  gradually  his  influence  waned. 
Hutchinson  wrote  that  Bowdoin  was  "without  a  rival  in 
the  Council,"  and  that  "by  the  good  understanding  and 
reciprocal  communication  between  him  and  Mr.  Samuel  Adams, 
the  measures  of  council  and  house  harmonized  also  ♦.."■^^ 
And  he  complained  that  "By  the  constitution  of  the  Govern- 
ment I  can  do  little  or  nothing  authoritatively  without 
the  council  ..•"        Largely  due  to  the  influence  of 
Bowdoin,  sharp  words  passed  between  the  Lieutenant 

Governor  and  the  upper  house,  early  in  the  controversy 

54 

over  meeting  at  Cambridge,'^      Hutchinson  disgustedly 

replied  to  the  Council: 

"...  I  despair  of  prevailing  with  you  to  concur 
in  sentiment  with  me.     I  am  convinced  that  any 
further  arguments  will  only  tend  to  Increase  the 
breaches  which  I  should  think:  myself  happy  to  be 
able  to  repair. "35 

By  the  fail  of  1770,  however,  a  majority  of  the  Council 

were  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

32~,     T.  Hutchinson,  History,  IIl7~210~211« 
33«     Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVI,  A95, 
May  26,  1770. 

3A.    Mass.  State  Papers,  197-8,  223-22b,  229-233,  237-24U, 
March  20,  21,  June  12,  15,  19,  25,  17YU. 

35.  Court  Records,  XVIII,  266-26b,  June  21,  1770. 

36.  Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVI,  523, 
July  26,  1770 :     "...  The  Council  would  go  to  business 
but  the  House  unanimously  voted  this  afternoon  that 
it  is  not  expedient  ..."    Also  Mass.  Archives,  XXVI, 
524,  530-1,  532,  543,  547,  July  26,  27,  August  4,  5, 
28,  September  2,  17Y0;  XXVII,  9,  September  26,  30, 
1770. 
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In  1771  Bowdoln  could  not  prevent  the  Council  from  con- 
gratulating Hutchinson  on  his  appointment  as  Governor, 
and  the  next  year  Bowdoin's  motion  not  to  return  the 
court  to  Boston  was  defeated. -^^    There  were  hardly  any 
Whigs  left  m  the  Council  and  both  John  Erving  and 
William  Brattle,  who  had  been  prominent  members  of  the 
opposition,  now  supported  Hutchinson, Although  Bowdoin 
persistently  opposed  the  prerogative  party,  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  dominate  the  Council. 

The  Governor  still  hoped  to  wean  Bowdoin  away  from 
the  Whigs,  and  for  that  reason  did  not  negative  his 
election  to  the  Council  in  1771  and  1772.    A  most  interest- 
ing letter  of  Hutchinson  in  May  1772  testifies  to  his  failure 

yf.     Council  Records,  XVI,  640,  June  13,  1772;  T.  Hutchin- 
son, History,  III,  25U-1.     Hutchinson  earlier  refer- 
red to  Bowdoin 's  opposition  to  a  return  to  Boston. 
"...  The  same  motion  [made  by  HancocJs  in  the  House] 
was  made  in  Council  but  opposed  by  Mr.  Bowdoin  who 
is  and  has  been  the  principal  supporter  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  Government  ..."    Hutchinson  Correspondence, 
Mass.  Archives,  XXVII,  314,  April,  n.3.,  17/2. 

38.     Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVI, 
530-1,  August  4,  1770:     "In  this  trial  in  Council 
we  separated  Erving  from  Bowdoin  the  latter  went  of 
[sic]  in  great  wrath  and  declared  he  would  not  come 
to  Cambridge  again.     The  former  I  think  must  see  the 
folly  of  his  grandson's  projects  and  that  they  tend 
to  his  own  destruction  as  well  as  the  distress  of 
the  Government.     I  hope  to  make  a  good  use  of  this 
disunion  and  to  break  the  connexion  which  the 
House  have  forced  the  Council  to  maintain  with  tnem 
..."  Also,  XXVI,  506,  532,  June  l7,  August  5,  1Y70. 
Diary  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  I,  2y. 
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In  this  purpose,  and  to  Bowdoin's  continued  support  of 
Adams  in  tne  House: 

**0f  the  two  men  you  mentioned,  one  [Hanoock] 
on  the  Common  and  tne  other  [Bowdoin]   near  it, 
I  have  found  the  first  pliable,  and  have  made 
great  use  of  him,  and  expect  to  make  more. 
The  other  is  envious,  and  with  dark  secret 
plottings  endeavors  to  distress  government; 
and  although  I  am  upon  terms  of  civility  with 
him,  yet,  wnen  the  faction  in  the  House  have 
any  point  to  carry,  they  are  sure  of  his  support 
in  Council,  and  he  is  obstinate  as  a  mule.  I 
do  not  find  the  advice  that  his  son-in-law  is 
like  to  be  provided  for  in  England  has  any 
effect  upon  him.     If  I  see  any  chance  for  bring- 
ing him  over,  and  making  him  a  friend  of  govern- 
ment, I  will  try  it.     In  the  meantime  I  will  bear 
his  opposition,  as  I  have  done  for  several  years 
past. "39 

In  late  1770,  Bowdoin  and  the  Council  annoyed  Hutch- 
inson by  using  Secretary  Andrew  Oliver  rather  roughly. 
At  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  request,  Oliver  had  drawn  up 
an  account  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  proceedings  of  the  Council.     The  most  damning 
portion  of  the  secretary's  deposition  was  the  declaration 
that  various  Councillors  in  their  debates  had  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  a  preconceived  plan  to  drive  the  British 
troops  from  Boston.    When  this  narrative  was  made  public, 
the  Whigs  immediately  denounced  it  as  a  malicious  and  false 
document.     James  Bowdoin  took  a  leading  part  in  tne  perse- 
cution of  Oliver,  for  the  Secretary's  deposition  "destroyed 


39 •     To  James  Gambler,  May  7,  1772,  in  Wm.  V.  Wens, 

Life  and  Public  Services  of  Samuel  Adams,  I,  467 • 
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the  credit  of  his    Bowdoin's  Narrative."^  Hutchinson's 
influence  in  the  Council  was  weakened  temporarily,  and 
that  body  accepted  a  long  resolution  of  censure  written 
fey  Bowdoin.^-^    The  latter  asserted  that  Oliver's  conduct 
was  ''not  only  a  breach  of  trust  in  him,  and  injurious  to 
the  character  and  honor  of  the  Council,  but  is  destructive 
of  all  freedom  of  speech  and  debate  ..."    Bowdoin  angrily 
referred  to  the  Secretary  as  "a  spy"  and  "informer,"  and 
asked  if  his  action  would  not  "be  subversive  of  every 
principle  which  distinguishes  a  free  government  from 
despotism?  ..."    Hutchinson  thought  that  this  highhanded 
treatment  of  Oliver  would  "operate  more  strongly  to  pro- 
cure an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  Council 
than  anything  they  have  ever  before  done  ..."^^    The  next 
spring  the  King's  letter  approving  the  Secretary's  con- 
duct was  entered  upon  the  Council  Records,  but  the  Council 
lors  insisted  that  the  letter  could  have  no  relation  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Council.  ^     In  the  fail  of  1Y71 


40.  Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVII,  45, 
48,  October  20,  30,  1Y70.     T.  Hutchinson,  History, 
III,  232. 

41.  Mass.  State  Papers,  264-273,  October  24,  i770. 
Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVII,  5> 
9,  45,  September  2U,  30,  October  30,  1770.  M.H.S. 
Colls, .  6th  series,  IX,  216-217,  October  22,  1770. 
Oliver  Letter  Book,  I,  162-4,  166-9,  November  3,  6, 
1770. 

42.  M.H.S.  Colls. ,  6th  series,  IX,  219,  239,  November  2, 
17,  1770. 

43.  Court  Records,  XVIII,  April  26,  1771.  Hutchinson 
Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVII,  141,  158, 
April  n.d. ,  1771. 
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Governor  Hutchinson  laid  a  newspaper  article,  which  de- 
clared Oliver  to  be  '*a  perjured  traitor,"  before  the 
Board,     Despite  the  opposition  of  Bowdoin,  the  Council 
upheld  the  Secretary  and  denounced  the  abusive  piece  as 
"false,  groundless,  and  malicious. "^^ 

Although  the  Council  supported  the  Governor  quite 
consistently  it  continued  to  act  independently  of  him 
in  some  instances.    Governor  Bernard  had  protested  vigor- 
ously against  separate  meetings  of  the  Council  during 
recesses  of  the  General  Court,  and  in  July,  1770,  a 
royal  instruction  censured  the  Councillors  for  this  pro- 
cedure.    The  King's  message  was  copied  into  the  Council 
Records  but  still  the  Council  appointed  a  committee  to 

correspond  with  William  Bollan  in  England  while  the 

AS 

assembly  was  not  in  session.  ^    This  committee  was  con- 
trolled by  Bowdoin,  and  it  worked  with  a  similar  group 
of  the  House  led  by  Samuel  Adams.     The  Council  Committee 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Boiian,  refuting  the  cnarge  that 
the  Board  had  acted  unconstitutionally.^^    Authorship  of 
this  letter  is  uncertain,  but  the  sentiment  expressed 
indicated  that  it  was  either  written  or  influenced 

44.  Council  Records,  XVI,  5yi,  October  24,  1771.  Boston 
Gazette,  October  20,  lYYl,  Mass .  Spy,  November  7,  1771 • 
Oliver  Letter  Book,  II,  47-49,  52-56,  October  15,  25, 
November  1,  1771 • 

45.  Council  Records,  XVI,  578-580,  July  10,  1770.  A. 
Oliver  to  F.  Bernard,  July  20,  1770,  Oliver  Letter 
Book,  II,  00-2. 

46.  M.H.S.  Colls. ,  6th  series,  IX,  224-232,  December  n.d, 
1770. 
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strongly  by  Bowdoin.    A  distinction  was  made  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  functions  of  the  Council  in 
the  independent  meetings.     The  letter  asserted  that  the 
Board  never  sat  as  a  "Council  of  State"  without  the  Goverfi- 
or's  assent,  and  now  the  committee  were  acting  in  the 
legislative  capacity  of  the  Council.    Once  oefore  in 
their  legislative  capacity,  with  Governor  Bernard's  con- 
sent, the  Councillors  had  met  alone  to  conclude  some  un- 
finished business.     Of  this  the  letter  said: 

"...  We  do  not  see  any  crime  in  this,  nor 
even  in  our  meeting  together,  when  the  Gov- 
ernor hath  laid  a  charge  against  the  Council, 
even  without  his  summons  or  presence  ..." 

Hutchinson  considered  these  independent  meetings  to  be 
dangerous  and  irregular,  and  declared  that  "no  Committee 
ought  to  subsist  after  the  Court  is  prorogued,  and  such 
proceedings  ought  in  some  way  or  other  to  be  animadverted 
upon. "^7    Even  thougn  t-his  revolutionary  practice  oi  the 
Council  continued  in  1771  and  1772,  it  did  not  hinder 
Hutchinson  much  because  the  Councillors,  except  for  Bowdoin 
and  a  few  others,  sympathized  very  largely  with  the  pre- 
rogative faction. "^^ 

In  this  relatively  quiet  period,  the  Whigs  frantically 
searched  for  issues  to  keep  their  faction  together.  They 
harped  upon  the  principle  involved  in  the  dispute  snd 

A7.    Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Ma'ss.  Archives,  XXVII, 

73,  93,  December  16,  1770,  January  8,  1771. 
48.     Ibid.. XXVII,  151,  153,  156,  April  6,  29,  1771* 
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reviewed  m  lurid  detail  the  earlier  instances  of  British 
tyranny.     But  Lord  North's  conciliatory  policy  had  cut 
the  ground  from  under  the  Whigs'   feet,  and  no  new  griev- 
ance revived  their  hopes.    At  no  time  during  the  quarrel 
with  the  mother  country  were  the  patriots  reduced  to  such 
a  weak  position  as  in  this  period.     In  this  situation  the 
leaders  feverishly  grasped  every  opportunity  to  bolster 
their  case,  and  often  quibbled  over  very  trivial  matters. 

The  Massachusetts  radicals  protested  vigorously 
against  government  by  ministerial  instruction.    Ever  since 
the  dissolution  of  the  General  Court  in  lybo  by  Hills- 
borough's order,  the  patriots  had  expressed  mild  resent- 
ment.    Now  that 'Jv dams  and  company"were  destitute  of  griev- 
ances, the  dispute  over  ministerial  '*mandates"  assumed 
major  importance.    Pursuant  to  orders  from  the  ministry, 
the  General  Court  was  removed  to  Cambridge,  the  Massachusetts 
guard  at  Castie  William  was  replaced  by  royai  troops,  and  a 
civil  list  was  created.     Immediately  the  Boston  patriots 
cried  that  the  charter  had  been  vacated.    James  Bowdoin 
asked  signli Icantly ; 

of  what  avail  are  constitutions  founded 
either  on  common  law,  charters,  or  acts  of  Parl- 
iament, or  all  of  them  together,  If  a  Governor 
will  suffer  a  letter  from  a  minister  of  state 
to  supercede  them?  ..."^'^ 

Bowdoin  agreed  with  Samuel  Adams  that  the  meeting  of 
"Wi    M.H.S.  Colls.,  6tb  series,  IV,  235,  November  12,  1770. 
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the  General  Court  at  Cambridge  by  ministerial  instruction 

was  "an  infringement  upon  one  of  the  rights  of  the  charter." 

In  an  official  letter  to  the  Council's  agent,  he  contended 

that  the  charter  vested  the  Governor  with 

"the  whole  power  of  convening,  proroguing,  and 
dissolving  the  said  Court  without  any  references 
to  instructions  from  the  Crown  whatever;  and  not 
only  without  such  references,  but  in  terms  where- 
by the  Crown  has  given  up  all  pretentions  to  a 
right  of  giving  such  instructions . "50 

This  is  indeed  a  revolutionary  statement.    Although  Ameri- 
cans had  previously  questioned  Parliament's  control  of 
the  colonies,  they  had  regularly  expressed  their  fidelity 
to  King  George.     Now  Bowdoin  and  the  radicals  in  theory, 
had  cut  this  bond  of  authority  also,  and  the  idea  of  a 
complete  separation  from  Great  Britain  was  but  a  short 
logical  step  further  in  the  same  direction. 

James  Bowdoin  protested  similarly  when  Hutchinson 
replaced  the  colonial  garrison  at  Castle  William  with  royal 
troops,  pursuant  to  a  ministerial  order.     The  Lieutenant 
Governor  quietly  and  quickly  effected  this  change  while 
the  assembly  was  not  sitting.     He  acquainted  the  Council 
with  his  instructions  but  did  not  request  advice  or  author- 
ization for  the  act.    James  Bowdoin  could  not  prevent  the 
transfer  of  troops  at  the  Castle,  nor  could  he  prevent  the 
removal  of  provincial  supplies  from  the  fort.^"^    The  Whigs 

50l    MHS  Colls.,  6th  series,  IX,  167 >  March  27,  1770. 
51.    T.  Hutchinson,  Diary  and  Letters,  I,  28-29. 
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immediately  condemned  Hutchinson's  act  as  unconstitutional, 
and  Bowdoin  asserted  that  "The  Charter,  as  affairs  are  now 

CO 

managed,  is  an  inoperative  as  it  would  be  if  vacated.'*-'^ 
According  to  Bowdoin  and  Sam  Adams,  the  royal  governor  was 
the  chief  civil  and  military  authority  in  Massachusetts, 
and  no  external  authority  might  legally  intrude. ^-^ 

During  the  same  period,  the  ministry  determined  to 
make  royal  officials  Independent  of  colonial  assemblies. 
Consequently  Governor  Hutchinson,  Lieutenant  Governor 
Oliver,  and  the  fudges  in  Massachusetts  were  granted 
permanent  salaries  from  the  revenue  collected  in  America. 
This  was  a  blow  well  calculated  to  arouse  the  ire  of  the 
patriots,  and  in  this  quiet  time  the  creation  of  a  civil 
list  was  a  remarkably  indiscreet  action.     The  House  hastily 
voted  the  customary  salaries  to  these  officers,  but  they 
disdainfully  rejected  the  assembly's  offer.    James  Bowdoin 
argued  that  the  new  method  of  supporting  royal  officials 
was  a  violation  of  the  colony's  charter,  and  '*a  Just  ground 
for  uneasiness."     He  felt  that  this  was  but  a  part  of  a 
larger  plan  "to  make  the  government  exterior  in  its  principle, 
and  to  destroy  all  political  liberty  ,.."5^ 

52I    M.H.S.  Colls.,  6th  series,  IX,  218,  October  22,  1770. 

53.  Ibid. ,  218,  235,  October  22,  November  12,  1770. 
Bowdoin  to  Pownall,  October  22,  "...  But  the  charter 
ought  constitutionally  to  subject  General  Gage  with 
all  the  Kings  troops,  while  within  the  Province,  to 
the  command  of  the  Governor  of  the  province  ..." 

54.  M.H.S.  Colls. ,  6th  series,  IX,  246,  298,  301,  December 
3,  1770,  October  24,  November  2,  1772. 
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While  most  of  the  Massachusetts  politicians  were 

willing  to  ignore  principles  and  accept  the  preferred 

olive  branch,  Bowdoin  remained  adamant  to  the  end.  He 

insisted  that  the  British  administrative  system  was  "a 

system  founded  on  venality  and  corruption,  and  whose 

55 

end,  at  least  whose  tendency,  is  despotism."  Bowdoin 

believed  that  because  of  Massachusetts'  zealous  endeavors 

"in  the  great  cause  of  American  liberty,"  the  province 

had  been  singled  out  as  "the  principal  object  of  minist- 

56 

erial  resentment."-^      He  made  no  distinction  between  the 
responsibility  of  the  ministry,  parliament  or  even  the 
crown  in  this  subversive  program.     Although  Bowdoin 
hoped  for  a  restoration  of  harmony  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies,  he  thought  that  this  could  be  assured 
only  by  leaving  Americans  "in  full  possession"  of  their 
''rights. '*57    The  aim  of  the  Massachusetts  revolutionists 
was  self-government,  either  within  or  without  the  British 
Empire.     While  James  Bowdoin  preferred  the  first  alterna- 
tive, he  realized  that  a  continuation  of  the  current 
ministerial  system  would  "infallibly"  lay  a  foundation 
for  "the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  Britain."^® 

Throughout  the  controversy  over  ministerial  instruc- 
tions, James  Bowdoin  was  inclose  contact  with  the  radicals 

55l  Ibid.,  6th  series.  IX.  29A,  September  2,  1772. 

56.  Ibid. ,  6th  series,  IX,  248,  January  2,  1771. 

57.  Ibid. .  6th  series,  IX,  277,  November  5,  1771. 

58.  Ibid. ,  6th  series,  IX,  300,  November  2,  1772. 
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in  the  House  of  Representatives.     He  often  met  with 
Samuel  Adams  and  his  supporters  and  apparently  planned 
part  of  their  campaign  against  the  prerogative  party. 
After  the  guard  at  the  Castle  had  been  changed,  the 
Whigs  in  the  assembly  tried  to  pin  Hutchinson  down  by 
asking  him  if  he  still  commanded  the  garrison.  The 
Lieutenant  Governor  evaded  the  issue  in  an  unsatisfact- 
ory answer  to  the  House,  and  wrote  disgustedly  to  a  - 
friend: 

Mr.  Bowdoin,  tho'  of  the  Council  yet  is 
with  the  Leaders  of  the  Faction  in  the  House 
and  Town  in  many  of  their  Consultations  and 
Intrigues  and  I  have  no  doubt  is  at  the  bottom 
of  this. "59 

The  conservative  tide  in  Massachusetts  did  not 
recede  until  1773,  and  only  then  were  the  patriots  able 
to  make  any  headway  against  Governor  Hutchinson.     Due  to 
the  lack  of  fresh  grievances  and  because  of  the  disunity 
in  the  Whig  faction,  the  Governor  and  his  friends  easily 
dominated  both  houses  of  the  General  Court.     The  preroga- 
tive party  was  so  successful,  however,  that  Hancock  and 
Cushlng  became  alarmed  and  made  up  their  differences 

f\C\ 

with  Sam  Adams.        This  reconciliation  amongst  the  leaders 

59 •     Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVII,  37, 
October  20,  1770. 

60.  Samuel  Adams,  in  December  1772,  spoke  of  the  unanimity 
in  the  patriot^^ranks ,  A  letter  to  James  Warren  sought 
to  refute  Tory  rumors  of  dissension  amongst  the  Whigs. 

There  has  been  no  Dissension  among  the  friends  of 
the  Cause  here.     'None'  between  my  Brother  Otis  and  my 
self  ...  Mr.  Gushing  has  frequently  met  with  the  Com- 
mittee, and  appears  to  be  hearty  in  forwarding  the 
Measure.**    MHS  Colls. ,  LXXII,  15,  December  9,  1772. 
See  T.  Hutchinson,  History,  III,  256. 
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was  the  signal  for  a  general  Whig  revival.     Both  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Council,  where  Bowdoin  remained  firm, 
the  opposition  party  steadily  gained  strength.     When  the 
dispute  with  the  mother  country  flared  up  again  in  1773, 
Governor  Hutchinson  found  to  his  dismay  that  the  radical 
faction  was  stronger  and  better  organized  than  at  any 
previous  time. 

During  the  lean  years,  1771-1772,  the  Massachusetts 
radicals  were  very  active  despite  their  loss  of  strength. 
The  "chief  incendiary,"  fanatical  Samuel  Adams,  organized 
a  remarkable  communication  system  known  as  the  Committees 
of  Correspondence,     Through  this  agency  and  the  public 
newspapers  the  revolutionary  doctrine  was  popularized, 
and  the  party  of  opposition  was  kept  alive.     Basing  their 
demand  first  on  the  Massachusetts  charter  and  then  on 
natural  law,  the  patriots  insisted  upon  the  right  of  self- 
government.     It  was  rumored  amongst  the  loyalists  that 
one  of  the  radical  propagandists  in  the  Massachusetts  Spy 
was  James  Bowdoin,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  detect  posi- 
tively evidence  of  his  work  there. ^-^ 

61.     Wm.  V.  Wells,     Life  and  Public  Services  of  Samuel 

Adams,  I,  A74, quotes  a  letter  of  Hutchinson  to  Francis 
Bernard,  May  29,  1772:     "...  One  fBowdoinl  that  I  have 
accepted  for  two  or  three  years  past  I  wished  to  be 
rid  of,  but  I  would  have  had  him  in  the  House,  and  I 
do  n't  know  which  would  be  the  worst.     It  has  been  sus- 
pected here  that  he  is  the  author  of  some  of  the  most 
virulent  pieces  in  the  Spy.     He  certainly  prevented  the 
Council  from  committing  the  printer  when  they  were  gen- 
erally disposed  to  do  it.     I  much  doubt  whether  the  late 
favors  shown  to  one  of  his  family'  in  England  will  have 
any  good  effect  upon  him  ..." 
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The  patriots  were  so  open  in  their  denial  of  Parlia- 
mentary authority  that  Thomas  Hutchinson  finally  felt  ob- 
ligated to  make  a  strong  statement  of  the  British  opinion. 
The  Governor  had  long  thought  that  it  was  best  to  avoid 
conflicts  on  principle,  but,  in  January  of  1773  he  decided 
that  wishful  passivity  was  no  longer  the  expedient  policy. 
Hutchinson  hoped  to  counteract  the  growing  organization  of 
the  radicals  in  the  province,  and  he  drafted  a  strong 
message  to  the  General  Court.  ^    With  admirable  clarity 
the  Governor  pointed  out  the  weakness  of  the  American 
argument  in  the  light  of  English  constitutional  develop- 
ment and  historical  precedent.     He  insisted  that  Parlia- 
ment was  the  supreme  lawmaking  body  in  xhe  British  empire, 
and  that  colonial  assemblies  might  only  pass  legislation 
which  did  not  conflict  with  English  law. 

62.  Some  people  in  Britain  denounced  Hutchinson  for  en- 
gaging in  this  quarrel.     Franklin  wrote  to  Thomas 
Gushing,  May  6,  1773:     "If  he   [T.H.]    intended,  by 
reviving  that  Dispute,  to  recommend  himself  here,  he 
has  greatly  missed  his  Aim;  for  the  Administration 
are  chagrin'd  with  his  Of f iciousness  their  Intention 
having  been  to  let  all  Contention  subside,  and  by 
degrees  suffer  Matters  to  return  to  the  old  channel 
..."  A.H.  Smyth,     Writings  of  Ben.lamin  Franklin,  VI, 
48-49.     See  also  State  Papers  (Gay  Transcripts,  M.H.S.) 
XIII,  68-9,  75-7,  December  22,  1772,  April  10,  1773 
and  Correspondence  of  Gage ,  II,  640,  April  7,  1773. 

63.  Mass .  State  Papers ,  336-342,  January  6,  1773.  The 
Speeches  of  His  Excellency  Governor  Hutchinson  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Mass_^  Bay .     At  a  Session 
begun  and  held  on  the  Sixth  of  January ,  1773 «  With 
the  Answers  of  His  Ma jesty^s  Council  and  House  of 
Representatives ,  Boston,  1773* 
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I  know  of  no  line  that  can  be  drawn  between 
the  supreme  authority  of  Parliament  and  the  total 
independence  of  the  colonies:     it  is  impossible 
there  should  be  two  independent  Legislatures  in 
one  and  the  same  state;   for,  although  there  may 
be  but  one  head,  the  King,  yet  the  two  Legislative 
bodies  will  make  two  governments  as  distinct  as 
the  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  before  the 
union  ..." 

Both  houses  of  the  G-eneral  Court  accepted  the  challenge 
and  returned  spirited  answers  to  Hutchinson's  addres'^ 

64 

that  of  the  Council  being  the  production  of  James  Bowdoin. 

These  answer^  represented  "the  utmost  effort  of  Bow- 
doin 's  genius  in  one  House  and  Adams's  in  the  other," 
The  Governor  regarded  this  and  subsequent  messages  of  the 
Council  "no  less  erroneous"  but  more  "wrong-headed"  than 
those  of  the  House.        James  Bowdoin  declared  in  the 
Council's  address  that  the  uneasiness  of  Americans  was  the 
result  of  Parliament's  unconstitutional  efforts  to  tax 
them.     Bowdoin  carefully  refuted  Hutchinson's  claim  that 

Mass.  State  Papers,  3^2-365,  January  25,  26,  1773. 
Two  drafts  of  the  Council  message,  entirely  in  Bow- 
doin 's  hand,  are  in  the  Bowdoin  and  Temple  Papers, 
TI,  123.     Other  members  of  the  Council  committee 
were  H.  Gray,  J.  Otis,  and  S.  Hall.     The  House 
message  has  been  termed  "the  most  elaborate  state 
paper  of  the  revolutionary  controversy  in  Massachusetts" 
John  Adams,     Works ,  II,   3IO-3II.     T.  Hutchinson, 
History ,  III,  266-2r7»     Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass. 
Archives,  XXVII,  444,  448,  456,  462,  465,  476,  Feb.  1, 
19,  23,  March  7,  10,  April  7,  1773.     Israel  Williams 
Papers,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  II,  17I,  April  7,  1773.  Andrew 
Oliver  Letter  Book,  II,  III-II3.     January  20,  1773. 
Sanuel  Cooper  to  Thomas  Pownall^  March  25,  1773,  Am* 
Hist.  Rev. ,  VIII,  327* 
65.    Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVII,  456 
February  23,  1773.     Israel  Williams  Papers,  II,  17I, 
April  7,  1773. 
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there  was  no  middle  ground  between  the  supreme  authority 

of  Parliament  and  independence  of  the  colonies. 

If  no  such  line  can  be  drawn,  a  denial  of 
that  authority,  in  any  instance  whatever,  implies 
and  amounts  to  a  declaration  of  total  independ- 
ence.    But  if  supreme  authority  includes  unlimit- 
ed authority,  the  subjects  of  it  are  emphatically 
slaves;  and  equally  so,  whether  residing  in  the 
colonies,  or  Great  Britain." 

Bowdoin  maintained  that  unlimited  power  belongs  only  "to 
the  Sovereign  of  the  universe"  and  that  all  earthly  govern- 
ment must  necessarily  be  limited.     Governor  Hutchinson 
had  tried  to  confound  the  Whigs  with  the  suggestion  that 
any  delegation  of  authority  is  an  abridgement  of  so-called 
"natural  rights,"  and  that  therefore  the  colonists*  ob- 
jection was  against  the  "state"  of  government  rather  than 
the  "form"  of  it.     Bowdoin  agreed  with  Hutchinson's  orig- 
inal premise  but  continued  that  representative  government 
was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  most  important 
"natural  rights"  —  that  is,  "Life,  liberty,  property,  and 
the  disposal  of  that  property,  with  our  own  consent." 
From  this  he  concluded  that,  because  of  its  vital  service 
in  securing  these  rights,  representation  is  itself  a 
"natural"  right.     Since  the  Americans  could  not  be  "duly 
represented"  in  Parliament,  tne  latter 's  authority  did  not 
"extend  ...  to  the  levying  of  taxes,  in  any  form,  on  his 
Majesty's  subjects  in  this  province."    Bowdoin  finally 
assured  the  Governor  that  independence  was  not  contemplated 
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and  that  the  Councillors  hoped  to  see  a  happy  union  again 
established  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies. 

This  controversy  over  the  authority  of  Parliament 
brought  forth  no  new  ideas,  but  merely  clear  restatements 
of  the  opposing  views.     The  Council  messages  were  fully 
as  strong  as  those  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
they  indicate  clearly  the  cooperation  of  James  Bowdoin 
and  Samuel  Adams.     Hutchinson's  analysis  of  the  constitu- 
tional problem  was  logical  and  historically  correct,  but 
it  failed  to  stop  the  growth  of  radicalism  in  Massachusetts. 
3y  1773  the  persistent  radical  propaganda  had  its  effect, 
and  many  Americans  were  convinced  that  the  British  minis- 
try aimed  at  the  actual  destruction  of  colonial  self-govern- 
ment.    The  revolutionary  philosophy,  which  demanded  local 
autonomy  as  a  "natural  right,"  offered  moral  assurance, 
regardless  of  historical  precedent. 

The  Massachusetts  radicals  had  long  considered  Thomas 
Hutchinson  the  most  dangerous  enem^  of  American  liberty 
and  they  regarded  his  eviction  as  a  necessary  step  in  their 
campaign.     In  1773  Adams  and  Bowdoin  saw  a  chance  to  take 
some  of  the  wind  out  of  the  Governor's  sails,  and  they  made 
the  most  of  the  opportunity.     In  some  unexplained  way  a 
number  of  private  letters,  written  a  few  years  before  by 
Hutchinson  and  Andrew  Oliver  to  Thomas  Whately,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  House's  agent  in  England. 
Franklin  forwarded  them  to  James  Bowdoin,  Thomas  Gushing, 


John  and  Samuel  Adams,  Charles  Chauncey,  and  Samuel  Cooper, 
These  letters  naturally  expressed  the  conservative  point 
of  view,  "but  tney  were  not  nearly  as  incriminating  as  the 
radicals  made  tnem  out  to  be.     "Adams  and  company*'  asserted 
that  tney  now  had  positive  proof  that  Hutcninson  and  Oliver 
had  urged  the  enactment  of  the  coioniai  revenue  laws,  which 
were  the  basis  of  ail  America's  misfortune.^^  Although 
Franklin  had  stipulated  that  no  copies  be  made  of  the  letters, 
the  Whigs  brazenly  proceeded  to  publish  them  and  to  distri- 
bute hundreds  of  copies  throughout  the  province •^''^  Hutch- 
inson noted  angrily  that  the  radicals  resorted  to  a  bare- 
faced stratagem  similar  to  that  which  Bowdoin  had  used 
earlier  to  Justify  the  printing  of  restricted  documents  — 
that  is,  they  did  not  publish  the  originals,  but  duplicates 

66.  Bowdoin  draft  of  message  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  June  29, 
1773,  M.H.S.  Colls. ,  6th  series,  IX,  303:     "...  It  is 
now  manifest,  ray  Lord,  what  practices  and  arts  nave  been 
used  to  mislead  administration,  both  in  the  first  pro- 
posal of  American  Revenue  Acts  and  in  the  continuance  of 
them  Samuel  Adams  wrote  to  Arthur  Lee,  June  14, 
1773:     "I  think  there  is  now  a  fall  discovery  of  a 
combination  of  persons  who  have  been  the  principal 
movers,  in  all  the  disturbance,  misery  and  bloodshed, 
which  has  befallen  this  unhappy  country.     The  friends 

of  our  great  men  are  much  chagrined."    Writings ,  III, 
Al.     See  also  Ibid. ,  III,  44,  June  21,  1773.  Boston 
Gazette,  June  21,  1773:     "...  The  detestable  enterprise 
^exaction  of  revenue^  was  concerted  and  promoted 
through  the  diabolical  machinations  of  certain  covert 
and  malicious  incendiaries  among  ourselves  ..."     Ibid. , 
June  2b,  July       ,  1^73. 

67.  Copies  of  letters  sent  to  Great  Britain  by  Thomas 
Hutchinson  and  Andrew  Oliver  . . . ,  Boston,  1YY3. 
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which  "chanced"  to  come  into  their  possession.  °    It  mattered 
little  that  the  letters  contained  nothing  which  the  Governor 
had  not  said  publicly  many  times,  for  many  people  accepted 
the  artful  misrepresentations  of  Sam  Adams  and  others  at 
face  value. Both  houses  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  found  sufficient  excuse  in  this  affair  to  urge  the 
removal  of  both  Hutchinson  and  Oliver,        the  House  in  a 
petition  to  the  King,  and  the  Council  in  a  long  series  of 
resolutions. '7*-^    Bowdoin  also  summarized  the  protests  of 
the  radicals  in  an  address  of  the  General  Court  to  Lord 
Dartmouth.*^-^ 

James  Bowdoin  and  Sam  Adams  directed  this  attacit  upon 
the  Governor  in  their  respective  branches  of  the  legis- 


68.  Andrew  Oliver  noted  that  Bowdoin  had  earlier  argued 
that  printing  from  the  original  was  not  copying. 
Letter  Book,  II,  139-141,  August  9,  1773,  Hutchinson 
Correspondence,  B./iass.  Archives,  XXVII,  312-13,  July 
10,  1773. 

69.  Samuel  Cooper  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  June  14,  1/73, 
A.H.  Smyth,    Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin ,  VI,  57-59. 

70.  Court  Records,  XXX,  101-121,  June  15-25,  1773. 
Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives ,  June  2,  9, 
15,  16,  1773.     The  main  sources  of  information  on 
this  quarrel  are  Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass. 
Archives,  XXVII,  June-August  1773  (many  references); 
Andrew  Oliver  Letter  Book,  II,  131-134,  139-141, 

June  1,  3,  August  9,  1773;  Diary  and  Letters  of  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  I,  81-2;   Israel  Williams  Papers,  II,  171 
July  20,  1773;  Writings  of  Samuel  Adams,  III,  39-41, 
44-45,  May  17,  June  14,  21,  1773.     T.  Hutchinson. 
History,  III,  287-295. 

71.  Court  Records,  XXX,  89,  96-7,  June  28,  29,  1773.  Mass. 
State  Papers ,  398-4U0,  June  29,  1773.     Copy  from  Bow- 
doin' s  rough  draft  in  Bowdoin  and  Temple  Papers,  II, 
126,   (Printed  in  M.H.S.  Colls.  .  6s,  IX,  302-305.) 
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lature."^^    Hutchinson  disgustedly  noted  that  the  lengths 

of  the  Board  were  "more  extravagant"  and  "more  injurious 

73 

than  those  of  the  House,        Bowdoin  drew  up  the  Council 
resolutions  which  asserted  that  "the  exaggerations  and  the 
misrepresentations"  of  the  letters  in  question  had  brought 
the  King's  displeasure  upon  the  province,  had  caused  the 
military  occupation  of  Boston,  had  prevented  a  redress  of 
grievances,  and  had  served  "to  alienate  the  mutual  affection 
and  dissolve  the  union  wnich  ought  always  to  subsist  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies."     Consequently,  motivated 
by  "duty  and  loyalty  lo  the  King,  affection  to  the  Mother 
Country,  and  regard  for  this  Province,"  the  Council  requested 
the  withdrawal  of  both  Hutchinson  and  Oliver. The  Gover- 
nor furiously  denounced  this  proceeding  as  "most  inexcusable" 


72.     Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVII, 
522,  August,  n.d. ,  1773:     The  patriots  "persuaded 

the  members  of  the  Council  and  House,  Mr.  B  n 

being  the  leader  of  the  one  and  Mr.  A  ms  of  the 

other,  that  a  combination  had  been  formed  to  over- 
throw the  Constitutions  of  the  Colonies  and  that 
there  was  sufficient  ground  for  an  address  to  re- 
move the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor."    Ibid. , 
XXVII,  526,  August  2,  1773.     Israel  Williams  Papers, 
II,  171,  July  20,  1773:     "...Bowdoin  at  the  Council 
and  Adams  in  the  House  have  certainly  shown  them- 
selves very  adroit,  but  it  will  be  a  reproach  upon 
the  body  oi   the  people  to  the  latest  posterity  that 
they  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  made  such  dupes, 
especially  after  a  publicK:  declaration  in  the  House 
that  all  that  was  intended  was  to  raise  a  general 
clamour  against  the  G.  and  L.G.  and  then  they  should 
be  sure  of  their  removal."  (Hutchinson). 

73»     Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XVII, 
502-3,  507,  June,  n.d.,  July  3,  1773. 

74.     Court  Records,  XXX,  101-121,  June  15-25,  1773. 
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and  cried  that  the  Councillors  had  "lost  all  sense  of  their 

being-his  Majesty's  Council. ""^^    Subsequent  developments 

in  Massachusetts  bore  out  well  this  latter  contention. 

Benjamin  Franklin  never  explained  fully  how  he  obtained 

the  Hutchinson-Oliver  letters,  or  who  his  accomplice  was. 

The  Governor  and  his  friends  did  their  best  to  discover  the 

"insidious  wretch"  who  had  been  "base  enough  to  pimp  lor  the 

Party  ...",  but  all  their  efforts  were  futile. ''^^    It  was 

assumed,  both  in  England  and  America,  that  John  Temple, 

Bowdoin's  son-in-law,  was  the  person  who  actually  procured 

these  documents .'^'^    Temple  was  known  to  have  examined  some 

of  Thomas  Whately's  correspondence,  and  he  was  accused 

publicly  of  having  supplied  Franklin  with  the  letters  in 

question.     Both  Franklin  and  Temple  denied  this,  but  the 

accusations  continued,  and  Temple  finally  charged  William 

78 

Whately,  the  brother  of  the  deceased,  to  a  duel.  The 


75.  Hutchinson  CorresDondence ,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVII, 
512,  July  10,  1773. 

76.  Andrew  Oliver  Letter  Book,  II,  131-^,  139-lAl,  June  1, 
August  9,  1773. 

77.  Diary  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Hutchinson ,  I,  82  ff .  A. 
Oliver  Letter  Book,  II,  I3I-A,  134,  June  1,  3,  1770. 
Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVII,  564, 
565,  October  27,  1770.     William  Whately  to  A.  Oliver, 
March  19,  1774,  M.H.S.  Proc. ,  LVIII,  89-91.  British 
Museum,  Egerton  MSS,  2659,  Lib.  01  Cong.  Transcripts, 
71-3,  89,  December  9,  10,  1773,  February  2,  1774. 

78.  Bowdoin  and  Temple  Papers,  I,  149-150.     Temple  Prime, 
Some  Account  of  the  Ternple  Family  (N.Y.  l8o7)  ,  62-85 
A  Faithful  Account  of  the  Transaction  relating  to  a 
late  Affair  of  Honour  between  J .  Temple  and  W.  Whately , 
containing  a  particular  History  of  that  unhappy  quarrel 
(London  177^)  .     John  Adarns,     Works,  II,   319.  C.F. 
Adams  decided  that  Temple  was  guilty.  Robert  G.  Wlnthrop 
stated  definitely  that  Temple  procured  the  letters.  See 
note  to  Charles  Deane ,  March  1,  1878,  Temple  and  Bowdoin 
Family  Papers,  XXVa,  77. 
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ministry  was  so  sure  of  Temple's  guilt  that  he  was  dis- 
missed from  his  official  position.     Some  years  later  John 
Temple  admitted  to  John  Adams  that  he  had  secured  these 

7Q 

useful  letters.'^    It  was  rumored  in  Boston  that  James 
Bowdoin  had  been  the  recipient  of  these  documents,  and 
that  he  hoped  for  some  advancement  for  himself  or  his 
family  in  a  political  shakeup  in  Massachusetts.^^  This 
suggestion  was  partly  wrong,  but  it  did  contain  some 
truth.     The  Hutchinson-Oliver  letters  were  sent  to  Speaker 
Thomas  Gushing  rather  than  to  Bowdoin,  but  the  latter  did 
seek  the  removal  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver,  who  seemed  to 
have  the  choicest  "political  plums"  in  Massachusetts  in 
their  possession.     Considering  John  Temple's  hatred  for 
Thomas  Hutchinson',  his  association  with  Thomas  Whately, 
and  his  close  connection  with  James  Bowdoin,  it  was  not 
illogical  that  he  should  have  aided  the  Whigs  in  this 
affair. 

The  Massachusetts  radicals  realized  that  unless  they 
could  lay  hands  on  a  concrete  issue,  the  uneasiness  of  the 


79 •     Diary  and  Letters  of  Tj^  Hutchinson ,  I,  93 •     J«  Almon. 
Anecdotes  of  Eminent  Persons,   (1797) ,  III,  247.  Hutch- 
inson noted  that  in  his  interview  with  the  king  in 
177^,  it  was  plainly  asserted  that  Temple  was  the  man 
in  question.  M.H.S.  Proc. ,  XV,  327-6. 

80.     Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVII,  540, 
September  7,  1773:     "It  is  said  by  some  the  Letters 
were  sent  to  Mr.  Bowdoin.     There  is  no  evidence  of  it. 
He  was  the  principal  promoter  of  the  Resolves  in  the 
C.  and  it  hss  been  suggested  has  some  expectation  for 
one  of  his  family  if  not  for  himself  in  a  change  in 
the  Government  ..."     See  also  Ibid.,XXVII>  5^6, 
September  28,  1773. 
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people,  so  carefully  cultivated  in  barren  ground,  would 
disappear  into  thin  air.     Cnce  again  the  British  govern- 
ment came  to  the  rescue,        this  time  with  the  East  India 

81 

Act  of  May,  1773.        This  law  retained  the  regular  import 
duty  on  tea,  and  innocently  sought  to  alleviate  the  finan- 
cial distress  of  the  East  India  Company,  by  permitting  it 
to  sell  its  large  surplus  of  tea  directly  to  the  colonists. 
Regular  tea  merchants  had  to  buy  their  supply  at  the 
company  auctions  and  consequently  would  be  undersold  in 
the  colonies  under  these  disadvantageous  conditions.  In 
itself,  the  Tea  Act  was  most  inoffensive, for  now  good  Bohea 
was  to  be  available  in  America  at  a  cheaper  price  even  than 
tea  smuggled  from  Holland.     The  only  persons  directly  affected 
by  the  measure  were  tne  American  tea  merchants,  whose  bus- 
iness was  now  taken  over  by  agents  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  colonial  merchants,  nowever,  tooK:  no  concerted  action 
for  redress,  and  the  opposition  to  the  Tea  Act  was  directed 
by  Sam  Adams  and  the  radicals  on  political  grounds. 

81 .  13  George  III.   Several  letters  of  Franklin  to  Thomas 
Gushing  discuss  the  distress  of  the  East  India  Company, 
A.H.  Smyth,     Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin ,  II,  1-4, 
12-13,  January  5,  February  14,  1773. 

82.  See  conflicting  treatment  of  this  problem  in  R.V.  Harlov/, 
Samuel  Adams  and  A.M.  Schlesinger,     Colonial  Merchants 
and  the  American  Revolution,  1763-1776,  273-253;  A.M. 
Schlesinger,     "The  Uprising  against  the  East  India 
Company,"    Political  Science  Quarterly,  XXXII,  60-79. 

T.  Hutchinson,     History,  III,   303:   "...The  body  of  the 
people  were  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  drinking  tea 
at  less  expense  than  ever.     The  only  apoarent  discontent 
was  among  the  importers  of  tea,  as  well  those  who  had 
been  legal  importers  from  England,  as  others  who  had 
illegally  imported  from  Holland;   and  the  complaint  was 
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Bowdoin  and  the  Boston  radicals  Immediately  raised 
the  cry  that  the  new  act  was  a  serious  threat  to  American 
liberties,        an  insidiously  tempting  bait  offered  by  the 
wily  ministry.  ^    Was  this  not  the  ominous  preliminary  to 
Parliamentary  enactments  even  more  destructive  of  American 
llberty?^^    Bowdoin  could  not  conceive  of  a  more  dangerous 
exercise  of  power  than  such  a  grant  of  monopoly  coupled 
with  the  imposition  of  "a  duty  that  has  no  limitation  but 
the  will  of  the  imposer  and  the  inability  of  the  imposee." 
He  asked  "Is  it  not  an  abuse  of  language  to  call  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  a  power  government,  and  the  subjection  to 
it  liberty?"^^    One  Vfhlg  writer  declared  that  "The  baneful 
chests  contain  in  them  a  slow  poison,  in  a  political  as  well 
as  physical  sense.     They  contain  something  worse  than  death 
--  the  seeds  of  slavery  ..."^^ 


against  the  East  India  company  for  monopolizing  a 
branch  of  commerce  which  had  been  beneficial  to  a 
great  number  of  particular  merchants  ..." 

83.     This  American  claim  that  this  law  was  intended  to 

tempt  the  Americans  to  yield  on  principle  was  a  false 
assertion,  because  the  colonists  had  been  paying  the 
same  revenue  before  the  passage  of  the  Tea  Act.  T. 
Hutchinson,  History ,   III,  303:     "...  The  three  penny 
duty  had  been  paid  the  last  two  years  without  any  stir, 
and  some  of  the  great  friends  to  liberty  had  been  im- 
porters of  tea  ..." 

8A.     Boston  Gazette,  Nov.  8,  lY73:     "...Whenever  the  Tea  is 
swallowed  and  pretty  well  digested,  we  shall  have  new 
duties  imposed  on  other  articles  of  commerce;  they  too 
will  be  vended  by  another  set  of  factors.     These  en- 
gines and  tools  of  government,  these  vultures  who  feed 
on  the  vitals  of  liberty,  will  multiply  and  increase  in 
every  city  and  village  througnout  the  Continent  ..." 
Ibid. ,  October  25,  November  1,  17Y3* 

85.  M.H.S.  Coils. ,  6th  series,  IX,  329,  December  13,  1Y73* 

86.  Boston  Evening  Post,  November  8,  1Y73. 
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In  this  situation  Bowdoln  urged  tnat  trie  Americans  could 
either  "receive  the  tea  and  infallibly  be  slaves;  or  reject 
it  and  stand  a  chance  for  freedom. "^"^ 

When  the  East  India  tea  arrived  in  Boston  harbor, 

the  Whigs  refused  to  permit  it  to  be  landed  and  the  "tribute" 

8H 

paid.        A  stalemate  resulted  when  Governor  Hutchinson 
would  not  let  the  ships  depart  with  their  detestable  cargo 
without  Clearance  papers.     Evidence  has  been  presented  to 
show  that  this  crisis  was  deliberately  provoked  by  the  rad- 
ical leaders,  who  hoped  to  make  the  Brltlsn  either  retreat 

HO 

in  principle  or  to  use  force  against  Boston.        A  vessel 
might  remain  in  port  for  twenty  days  without  payment  of 
customs  duties,  but  after  that  period  the  ship  or  the  cargo 
was  liable  to  seizure  by  the  collector  and  sale  at  auction. 
During  these  twenty  days,  groups  of  Sam  Adams's  stalwarts 
kept  careful  watch,  to  prevent  a  single  ounce  of  the  "per- 
nicious weed"  from  being  brought  ashore.    As  this  period 


b7.    M.H.S.  Colls. ,  6th  series,  IX,  329-330,  December  13,  17Y3. 

yb.     Francis  S.  Drake,  Tea  Leaves ;     being  a  Collection  of 
Letters  and  Documents  relating  to  the  shipment  of  Tea 
to  the  American  Colonies  in  the  year  1773 t  by  the  East 
India  Tea  Company  (Boston,  1664) .     This  collection  con- 
tains ail  of  the  official  documents  as  well  as  exerpts 
from  the  newspapers  and  private  correspondence.  See 
also  "Documents  drawn  from  the  papers  of  Richard  Clarke, 
one  of  the  consignees  of  the  tea  sent  to  Boston  in  Nov- 
ember and  December,  1773,"    Pubs. ,  Coloiiial  Society  of 
Massachusetts,  VIII,  78-6y.     3.B.  Thacher,  Traits  of 
tne  Tea  Party  (xN.Y.,  1635). 

6y.  John  C.  Miller,  Sam  Adams,  266-290.  Ralph  V.  Harlow, 
Samuel  Adams,  24-26;  See  T.  Hutchinson,  History,  III, 
305-309. 
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of  grace  drew  to  a  close,  and  since  it  was  evident  that 
Hutchinson  would  not  allow  the  vessels  to  leave  with  their 
cargo,  the  radicals  decided  that  their  oniy  course  was  to 
destroy  the  tea.     The  result  was  the  famous  Tea  Party  of 
December  16,  1773*     The  Governor  knew  that  troops  would 
have  to  be  employed  to  secure  the  tea,  and  there  were  reg- 
ulars and  marines  at  his  disposal,  —  but  the  Charter  ex- 
plicitly stated  that  the  Governor  could  not  exercise  martial 
law  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council.  The 
latter  had  emphatically  refused  such  advice  and  Hutchinson 
declined  to  act  on  his  own  initiative  and  thereby  incur 
further  resentment .^^    As  a  consequence  the  "Mohawks" 
dumped  three  hundred  forty  two  chests  of  the  East  India 
Company's  tea  into  Boston  harbor  without  any  opposition. 

James  Bowdoin  was  aware  of  the  radicals'  intention  of 
destroying,  the  East  India  tea,  and  probably  he  was  one  of 


90.    Acts  and  Resolves ,  I,  1-20.     T.  Hutchinson,  History , 
III,  " . . .The  tea  could  have  been  secured  in  the  town 
in  no  other  way  than  by  landing  marines  from  the  men 
of  war,  or  bringing  to  town  the  regiment  which  was 
at  the  castle,  to  remove  the  guards  from  the  ships, 
and  to  take  their  places.     This  would  have  brought 
on  a  greater  convulsion  than  there  was  any  danger  of 
in  1770,  and  it  would  not  have  been  possible,  when  two 
regiments  were  forced  out  of  town,  for  so  small  a 
body  of  troops  to  have  kept,  possession  ol  the  town. 
Such  a  measure  the  governor  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
would  have  been  approved  of  in  England  ..."  Hutchinson 
to  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  March  21,  1(7^,  State  Papers 
(Gay  Transcripts,  M.H.S.),  XIII,  9b.    [john  Meinl,  Sag- 
ittarius' s  Letters,  ly. 
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the  active  protagonists  of  the  scheme.     Through  his  efforts 
the  Councillors  rebuffed,  the  Governor's  request  for  troops 
in  peremptory  fashion,  and  "By  their  replies  it  would  seem 
that  they  rather  rejoiced  in  the  opposition  formed  by  the 

yi 

faction  A  few  da^s  before  the  tea  party  Bowdoln  wrote 

to  Thomas  Pownall  that  the  consignees  were  trying  to  prevent 

the  tea  from  being  sent  back,  "which  prevention  it  is 

greatly  to  be  feared  win  be  the  means  of  the  destruction 
op 

of  it."^      One  recent  writer  has  intimated  that  James  Bowdoin 

may  have  actually  participated  in  the  tea  party,  but  my 

research  has  failed  to  corroborate  this  suggestion. 

As  Governor  Hutchinson  endeavored  to  enforce  the  Tea 

Act,  he  sorely  felt  tne  desertion  of  the  Council.    At  the 

outset  Bowdoin  told  him  that  it  woula  be  better  to  reship 

the  tea  back  to  England  rather  tnan  "to  suppress  the  motions 

of  the  people,**  so  the  Governor  expected  little  help  from 
94 

the  Council.  Toward  the  end  of  November,  1773,  as  the 
arrival  of  the  tea  ships  was  expected  hourly,  the  people 

91.  Ibid. ,  16-17*     Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives, 
XXVII,  609,  January  2,  177^. 

92.  M.H.S.  Colls. ,  6th  series,  IX,  329,  December  13,  1773» 
93*     George  P.  Anderson,  "A  Note  on  Ebenezer  Mackintosh" 

Pubs.  Col.  Soc.  Mass.,  XXVI,  353. 
94.     T.  Hutchinson,  History,  III,  305-6:     '*...  A  man 

[Bowdoin]  of  the  most  influence  among  them  had  said 
to  him  [Hutchinson],  that  he  was  of  opinion,  instead 
of  any  attempts  to  suppress  the  motion  of  the  people, 
it  was  more  advisable  to  recommend  to  the  consignees 
to  reship  the  tea  to  England.  He  had  no  expectation 
of  being  able  to  protect  the  persons  of  the  consign- 
ees, or  the  property  under  their  care 
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grew  more  restive  and  threatened  violence.     Hutchinson  felt 
powerless  to  restrain  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  so  he  asked  the 
Councillors  what  measures  they  would  advise  for  the  recovery 
of  "the  power  of  government."    He  also  placed  before  them 
the  petition  of  the  tea  consignees,  asking  leave  to  resign 
their  trust.     After  several  days  of  debate,  the  Council  re- 
fused absolutely  to  offer  the  Governor  any  assistance  and 
forcefully  expressed  Its  fear  of  the  economic  and  political 
implications  of  the  Tea  Act. 

James  Bowdoin  reported  the  sense  of  the  Council  in 
this  matter  and  his  statements  amply  confirmed  Hutchinson's 
worst  apprehensions.     Bowdoin  had  prepared  an  analysis  of 
the  dispute  before  the  Councillors  met,  and  he  offered  to 
read  it  to  them.     The  Governor  protested  that  this  was  "irreg- 
ular** and  that  "it  would  make  an  ill  precedent,"  but  a 
committee  quickly  adopted  Bowdoin' s  paper  as  its  report. 
Herein  was  stated  the  radical  view  of  the  Tea  Act,  and 
another  general  review  of  the  larger  constitutional  issue. 
Unless  Americans  have  "an  exclusive  right  of  taxing  themselves" 
Bowdoin  said,   "their  condition  would  be  but  little  better 
than  slavery."    Economically  the  new  act  would  be  "Intro- 

95^     Council  Records,  XVI,  7^1-9,  November  19,  23,  27,  29, 
1773.     Printed  from  Bowdoin' s  draft  in  M.H.S.  Colls. , 
6th  series,  IX,  323-6.     Hutchinson  later  declared  that 
the  "exceptionable"  conduct  of  the  Council  during  the 
tea  controversy  convinced  the  ministry  that  it  was 
necessary  to  change  the  Massachusetts  Charter.  British 
Museum,  Egerton  USE,  2659,  Library  of  Congress  Trans- 
cripts, 709-712,  July  6,  177A. 

96.     T.  Hutchinson,  History ,  III,  307.     Other  Committee 

members  were  John  Wlnthrop,  Samuel  Danforth,  and  Samuel 
Dexter. 
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ductive  of  monoplies",  and  hence  would  entail  "extensive 
evils."    Bowdoin  also  stated  the  abhorrence  of  the  colony 
of  the  projected  civil  list  which  also  "operated  in  dimin- 
ution of  its  charter  rights."    After  having  presented  his 
general  ideas,  Bowdoin  then  took  up  the  petition  of  the 
tea  consignees.     He  declared  that  the  Council  was  unauthor- 
ized to  relieve  the  agents  of  their  merchandise  and  there- 
fore it  refused  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  tea.  Then 
followed  the  emphatic  passage  which  convinced  the  Governor 
that  he  could  expect  no  assistance  or  sympathy  from  this 
quarter: 

"...  With  respect  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
'that  measures  may  be  directed  to,  for  the  land- 
ing and  securing  the  tea',  the  Board  would  ob- 
serve on  it  that  the  duty  on  the  zea  becomes  pay- 
able, and  must  be  paid  or  secured  to  be  paid  on 
its  being  landed.     And  should  they  direct  or  ad- 
vise to  any  measure  for  landing  it,  they  would  of 
course  advise  to  a  measure  for  procuring  Lhe  pay- 
ment of  the  duty,  and  therefore  be  advising  to  a 
measure  inconsistent  with  the  declared  sentiment 
of  both  Houses  in  the  last  winter  session  of  the 
General  Court,  which  they  apprehend  to  be  alto- 
gether inexpedient  and  improper. "^7 

James  Bowdoin 's  paper  must  be  regarded  as  a  most  important 

revolutionary  document,  for  it  influenced  Hutcninson  not  to 

oppose  the  radicals'  plan  to  destroy  the  East  India  tea. 

This  Council  report  attracted  special  notice  in  England 

--  particularly  the  portion  which  denied  Parliament's  right 

to  tax  the  colonies.     Lord  Dartmouth  specifically  instructed 


97^ Council  Records,  XVI,  744-9,  November  29,  1773. 
M.H.S.  Colls. .  6s,  IX,  323-326. 
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General  Gage,  the  new  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  to  neg- 
ative the  responsible  Councillors  if  any  should  be  re- 
elected in  1774. 

**There  are  ...  some  amongst  those  who 

constitute  the  present  Council  there,  upon  whose 

Attachment  to  the  Constitution  no  Reliance 

cane  be  had  in  any  case  where  the  Sovereignty 

of  the  King  in  His  Parliament  is  in  question, 

and  his  Majesty  thinks  it  essential  to  the 

support  of  that  Sovereignty,  that  the  principal 

of  those  who  insisted  upon  the  Report  of  the 

Committee  of  the  Council  on  the  Twenty  seventh 

day  of  September  last   [should  be  November'],  in 

which  Report  that  Sovereignty  is  questioned,  at 

a  time  when  the  execution  of  the  Laws  was  openly 

opposed  by  force  and  violence,  shcjld  not  have 

Seats  at  the  Council  Board;  It  is  therefore  His 

Majesty's  Pleasure  that  if  those  Persons,  or  any 

of  them,  shall  be  chosen  at  the  next  general 

Election,  you  do  put  your  Negative  upon  such 
Election. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  the  Governor  felt 
that  he  must  make  a  show  of  authority,  so  he  asked  the 
council  for  its  advice.     As  he  expected,  h^-  got  no  satis- 
faction.    Some  of  the  Councillors  expressed  their  appro- 
bation of  the  violence,  and  the  only  action  they  would  * 
advise  was  that  the  Attorney-General  "make  diligent  inquiry 
into  the  offense  afforesaid  in  order  to  discover  the  offend- 
ers and  that  he  lay  his  discoveries  before  the  Grand  Jury 

99 

...  for  prosecution."        This  was  an  empty  and  almost 
sarcastic  suggestion,  for,  although  the  names  of  many  of  the 
"Mohawks"  were  well  known,  the  royal  peace  officers  were 

98.  C.E.  Carter,     Correspondence  of  Gape ,  II,  158-162, 
April  9,  1774.     See  also  I,  555-6,  May  30 ,  177A. 

99.  Council  Records,  XVI,  7^9,  December  21,  1773  (printed 
in  Pubs. ,  Col.  Soc.  of  Mass.  VIII,  297n).  Boston 
Gazette ,  December  27,  1773. 
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treated  with  rank  contempt. 

The  Council's  desertion  of  the  Governor  as  this 
crucial  stage  in  the  quarrel  with  England  was  a  matter  of 
no  small  consequence;  it  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  tea  party's  role  in  bringing  on  the  American  Revolution. 
Hutchinson  felt  that  if  the  Council  had  actively  supported 
him,  he  might  have  opposed  the  Boston  radicals  more  success- 
fully.    He  expressly  asserted:     "...  If  I  had  the  aid  which 
I  think  the  Council  might  give,  my  endeavours  would  be  more 
effectual  ...""^^^    ]But  to  his  dismay  Hutchinson  noted  that, 
following  Bowdoin's  direction,  the  Councillors  actually 
approved  '*the  professed  end  of  the  people"  and  asked  the 
Governor  not  to  execute  the  law."'"^''"    Considering  the  fact 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  was  not  in  session  during 
the  crisis  of  November-December,  1773,  and  that  the  Council's 
statement  to  the  Governor  also  expressed  the  view  of  the 
House,  Bowdoin's  message  assumes  greater  significance.  With 
both  the  Boston  Town  Meeting  and  the  Council  officially  on 

record  in  opposition  to  the  Tea  Act,  Hutchinson  stood  practic- 

102 

ally  alone  with  the  hapless  tea  agents.  Consequently 

100.  Hutchinson  Correspondence,  Mass.  Archives,  XXVII, 
570,  November  15,  1773. 

101.  T.   Hutchinson,  History,  III,  306-7.     [John  Me in]  , 
Sagittarius ' s  Letters ,  16-17. 

102.  Hutchinson  was  denounced  by  some  as  nerveless  for  his 
failure  to  act  on  his  own  initiative  for  the  protection 
of  the  tea.     Diary  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Hutchinson , 

I,  194:     "...  in  this  speech  he  ^[^Thomas  PownallJ  de- 
clared that  when  he  was  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts 
he  never  made  any  scruple  of  acting  without  the  Council 
in  civil  as  well  as  military  matters  of  Government  — 
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the  radicals  were  able  to  engineer  the  tea  party  with 
little  trouble,  and  thereby  maneuver  the  town  of  Boston 
into  a  position  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  re- 
treat .  "'"^^ 

The  years  1770  to  1773  were  very  vital  ones  in  the 
political  career  of  James  Bowdoin.     His  abilities  in 
political  dispute  were  clearly  recognized  and  respected 
both  in  America  and  England  after  his  part  in  the  Towns- 
hend  controversy  —  particularly  his  quarrel  with  Governor 
Bernard,  which  had  necessitated  a  publicized  letter  of 
personal  defense  to  Lord  Hillsborough.     Following  Bowdoin' s 
contribution  to  the  eviction  of  the  unpopular  Bernard, 
the  Boston  radicals  entrusted  him  with  the  defense  of  the 
town  after  the  renowned  massacre  of  March  5,  1770.  Through- 
out the  ensuing  years  he  remained  firm  in  principle  beside 
Samuel  Adams,  when  a  number  of  more  famous  patriots  deserted 


implying  blame  on  me  for  declining  to  act  in  the 
affair  of  tea  without  the  advice  of  the  Council." 
Admiral  Montagu  wrote  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, December  lA,  1773  from  Boston:     "...  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  transaction  neither  the  Gov- 
ernor, magistrates,  owners  or  the  revenue  oflicers 
of  this  place  ever  called  for  my  assistance;  if 
they  had,  I  could  easily  have  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plan,  but  must  have  endangered  the 
lives  of  many  innocent  people,  by  firing  upon  the 
town."    Historical  Manuscript  Commission,  Eleventh 
Report ,  Appendix,  Part  V,  3A4. 
103«     Diary  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,   I,  139, 

March  31,  177^:  "If  we  have  not  passed  the  Rubicon 
this  winter,  we  never  shall  ..." 
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the  "chief  incendiary."    In  1771  and  1772  James  Otis, 
John  Hancock,  and  Thomas  Gushing,  forsook  Adams  and 
cooperated  with  Hutchinson,  but  Bowdoin  consistently 
remained  in  opposition  to  the  Governor.     There  is  no 
evidence  to  indicate  that  Bowdoin  engaged  in  any  of  the 
patriot  demonstrations,  but  he  often  met  with  the  radi- 
cals, and,  if  one  believes  Hutchinson,  actually  formu- 
lated some  of  their  policies. 

James  Bowdoin* s  utterances,  in  private  letters  and 
in  Council  papers,  reveal  that  he  did  not  advocate  or 
desire  separation  from  Great  Britain;  yet  he  believed 
Americans  must  go  to  that  length  if  necessary  to  preserve 
their  liberties.     He  was  firmly  convinced  that  accept- 
ance of  the  British  conception  of  unlimited  Parliamentary 
authority  meant  disaster  for  the  colonists.     When  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  protested  against  the  revenue  measures  as 
violations  of  charter  rights  and  "natural  law,"  Bowdoin 
heartily  added  his  force  to  the  demand  for  autonomy  in 
taxation  matters.     He  still  hoped  for  a  reconciliation  with 
Great  Britain,  but  declared  that  resistence  was  preferable 
to  abject  submission  to  tyranny.     In  any  event,  he  said, 

Americans  "deserve  to  be  free,  and  will  have  this  consola- 

lOA 

tion,  that  they  are  not  slaves  with  their  own  consent." 
10?T     M.H.R.  Colls..  6th  series.  IX.  330,  December  13,  1773. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
COERCION  AND  REVOLUTION 


The  Boston  Whigs  gleefully  congratulated  themselves 
after  the  successful  destruction  of  the  East  India  tea. 
James  Warren  of  Plymouth  declared,  I  Have  for  some 

time  thought  it  necessary  that  the  People  should  strike 
some  bold  stroke,  and  try  the  Issue  Bowdoln  and 

the  Council  urged  their  agent,  William  Bollan,  to  defend 
the  action  of  the  people  on  the  ground  that  "these  pro- 
ceedings of  theirs  were  no  assumption  of  government,  but 
flowed  from  the  great  law  of  nature,  self-preservation* 
The  Sons  of  Liberty  had  deliberately  flung  a  challenge 
in  the  face  of  the  ministry,  and  consequently  they  suffered 
no  feelings  of  shame  or  guilt  after  the  tea  party. 

But  what  would  Great  Britain  do?    According  to  the 
old  aphorism,  he  who  dances  must  pay  the  fiddler,  and  it 
was  too  much  to  expect  that  the  mother  country  would  con- 
tinue to  humor  her  rebellious  colonies  after  the  tea  party. 
There  had  developed  in  England  a  common  revulsion  against 
conciliating  America^  and  a  belief  that  the  retreats  of 

IT     M.H.S«  Colls.,  LXXII,  23,  January  23,  177A. 

2»     Ibid. ,  6th  series,  IX,  333,  December  20,  1773. 

3.    Mass.  Spy,  June  16,  177^:     "The  Tea  was  sent  here  for 
the  wicked  purpose  of  enslaving  the  colonies,  and  the 
people  were  under  the  necessity'  of  destroying  it  to 
prevent  the  evils  which  were  intended  by  our  enemies, 
therefore  it  was  a  .just  act  of  self-defence  ..." 
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1766  and  1770  were  grievous  mistakes.      The  Sons  of  Liberty 
anticipated  a  forceful  reaction  and  they  spent  several 
months  eagerly  awaiting  the  intention  of  the  ministry. 

While  the  Boston  radicals  waited  for  news  from  Eng- 
land they  resumed  the  offensive  against  the  projected 
colonial  civil  list.     This  was  alwa;ys  a  tender  spot  with 
the  Americans,  and  as  James  Bowdoin  commented:     "The  depend- 
ence of  the  Justices  of  the  Superior  Court  on  the  Crown 
for  their  support  has  given  universal  uneasiness . ''^ 
One  pamphleteer  fearfully  asked: 

"Have  they  not  already  engaged  your  Governor  and 
now  aim  to  render  your  judges  independent  upon 
you?    And  if  the  ministry  shall  think  it  necess- 
ary for  their  base  purpose,  may  we  not  expect 
the  Council  and  all  executive  courts  will  be 
made  independent  also?"6 

Early  in  1774  Bowdoin  and  Adams  made  a  spectacular  effort 
to  prevent  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  from  accepting 
royal  salaries  instead  of  the  customary  grants  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts assembly.     Four  of  the  judges  quickly  acceded  to 
the  demands  of  the  Whigs,  but  Chief  Justice  Peter  Oliver 
obstinately  refused.'''    Then  there  followed  a  vicious  attack 

Tl     W.E.  Lecky,  The  American  Revolution,  164:  "Popular 
opinion  in  England,  which  had  supported  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  and  had  acquiesced  in  the  repeal  of  the 
greater  part  of  Townshend's  Act,  was  now  opposed  to 
further  concession.     England,  it  was  said,  had  suffic- 
iently humiliated  herself  ..." 

5.  M.H.S.  Colls. ,  6th  series,  IX,  366,  March  30,  1/74. 

6.  Anonymous,  The  American  Alarm  (Boston,  1YY3) ,  10-11. 
7«     T.  Hutchinson,  Historjy  ,  III,  317»     Diary  and  Letters 

of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  I,  13y-140.     Journal  of  the 
House  of  Representatives ,  February  7,  1774. 
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on  Oliver  as  the  patriots  tried  to  secure  his  removal  from 
office. 

The  House  of  Representatives  drew  up  a  message, 
addressed  lo  the  Governor  and  the  Council,  complaining 
against  the  Chief  Justice's  conduct,  and  they  requested 
that  he  be  removed  from  his  official  position.  When 
Hutchinson  declined  to  asK  the  advice  of  the  Council,  the 
Representatives  urged  Lhat  his  failure  to  consult  the 
Council  in  so  important  an  affair  was  a  violation  of  the 
charter.     The  Governor  answered  that  the  charter  authorized 
him  to  convene  the  Board  at  his  discretion,  and  that  he  did 
not  think  it  proper  to  ask  their  advice  "upon  a  point  which 
ought  not  to  be  brought  into  debate." 

Then  the  radicals  in  the  House  voted  to  impeach  the 
chief  justice,  and  the^^  called  upon  the  Governor  and  the 
Council,  who  they  considered  to  be  the  legally  constituted 
authorities  in  such  a  case,  to  sit  in  Judgment  or  him.''"'^ 
It  mattered  little  that  the  Massachusetts  charter  made  no 
provision  whatsoever  for  impeachment,  or  that  the  Council 
was  authorised  to  sit  as  a  court  of  justice  in  just  two 
quite  different  instances . John  Adams  admitted  that  there 
was  no  precedent  of  impeachment  in  Massachusetts  history, 

8.  Journal  of  House  of  Representatives,  February  11,  1774. 

9.  Ibid.,  February  15,  l6 ,   21,  22,  1774. 

10.  Ibid., February  24,  26,  1774. 

11.  These  two  types  of  cases  were  those  of  divorce  and 
appeals  from  inferior  judges  of  coL;rts  of  probate. 
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but  declared  there  were  many  in  English  history. 

^♦..'But  whence  can  we  pretend  to  derive  such 
a  power?'     From  our  charter,  which  gives  us 
in  words  as  express,  as  clear,  and  as  strong 
as  the  language  aflords,  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of.  Englishmen;  and  if  the  House 
of  Commons  in  England  is  the  grand  inquest  of 
the  nation,  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
the  grand  inquest  of  this  Province,  and  the 
Council  must  have  the  powers  of  judicature  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  Great  Britain  ..♦"■^^ 

Some  of  the  radicals  feared  that  the  Council  was  "too  precar- 
ious a  body"  to  be  entrusted  with  this  important  power,  but, 
in  view  of  the  English  practice,  it  was  the  logical  agency 
for  this  judicial  function. 

Sam  Adams  and  James  Bowdoin  realized  they  were  creating 
a  precedent,  and  they  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  have  the 
journals  bear  the  record  that  the  chief  justice  had  been  im- 
peached, before  the  Governor  and  Council.     Since  the  Governor 
would  not  sit  with  the  Council  in  this  affair,  and  since  the 
latter 's  meetings  were  thereby  illegal,  the  radicals  resorted 
to  the  following  stratagem.     When  Adams,  chairman  of  a  House 
committee,  reported  the  assembly's  resolution  of  impeachment, 
he  addressed  the  Council  in  this  form:     "May  it  please  your 
Excellency  and  the  honourable  council."    Then  Bowdoin  inter- 
rupted him  and  observed  that  the  Governor  was  not  present. 


12.     John  Adams,  Works ,  II,  326-332.     Robert  Treat  Paine 
Papers,  M.H.S.,III,  37:     an  undated  paper  defends 
the  authorit;y  of  the  House  and  the  Council  to  impeach 
and  try  officers  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council. 
The  Mass .  Spy ,  March  3,  1Y7^  declared:     "...  Tnis 
must  certainly  be  a  monster  in  politics,  to  constitute 
officers  independent  and  irresponsible  to  the  power 
from  whence  they  derive  their  political  existence  ..." 
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Thereupon  Adams  remarked  that  the  G-overnor  was  "presumed" 
to  be  present  and  he  continued  with  the  report. "^-^ 

The  Council  formally?  acquainted  the  Governor  with 
the  impeachment  and  asked  him  to  name  the  time  and  to  be 
present  at  the  trial. -^^    Hutchinson  rather  impatiently 
reminded  the  Councillors  of  the  constitutional  limita- 
tions on  their  authority,  and  refused  to  sanction  their 

15 

meeting  for  this  purpose.        James  Bowdoln  wrote  tne 
Council's  long  reply  to  the  Governor's  message,  upholding 
the  Board's  assumption  of  a  new  judicial  power. "^^ 

Bowdoin  asserted  that  the  Governor's  statements 
tended  "to  take  away  or  lessen  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Governor  and  Council,  considered  as  a  judiciary  bod;y  or 
Court  of  Justice."    For  these  officers  "have  always  been 
esteemed  the  proper  judicature  before  whom  officers  appointed 
by  tnem  have  been  triable  for  crimes  or  misdemeanors."  Al- 
though the  records  and  papers  of  the  General  Court  had 


13*     Journal  of  House  of  Representatives ,  February  26, 

1Y7A.     T.  Hutchinson,  History,  III,  320.     The  Governor 
asserted  that  Bowdoln  and  Adams  acted  "no  doubt  by  con- 
cert."   Regarding  the  presence  of  the  Governor  he  wrote: 

This  was  certainly  a  very  idle  presumption.  It 
gave  pretence,  however,  for  Mr.  Adams  to  report  to  the 
house,  afterwards  to  enter  upon  tne  journals,  that  the 
comrriittee  had  impeached  the  chief  justice  before  the 
governor  and  council,  and  prayed  that  they  would  assign 
a  time  for  hearing  and  determining  thereon." 

14.  Court  Records,  XXX,  212,  February  2b,  lYT^. 

15.  Ibid. ,  225-227,  March  3,  i7r4. 

16.  Ibid. ,  233-241,  March  7,  1774.     Printed  in  M.H.S. 
Coils. ,  6th  series,  IX,  342-353. 
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'*greatly  suffered  "by  fire,"  "if  precedents  should  be 
necessary,  the  most  respectable  authority  (the  British 
Parliament),   ...  furnished  a  multitude  of  them  ..." 
Bowdoin  claimed  for  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tion the  same  impeaching  authority  which  the  House  of 
Commons  possessed  in  England.     The  resemblance  between 
the  Council  and  the  House  of  Lords,  he  admitted,  was  not 
as  great,  "but  wlLh  respect  to  legislation,  and  so  far 
as  the  Council  with  or  without  the  Governor  are  a  Judic- 
iary body,  there  is  a  resemblance  ..."    Bowdoin  concluded 
the  message  with  a  declaration  of  the  Council's  readiness 
to  proceed  with  the  trial  of  Chief  Justice  Oliver,  assert- 
ing: 

"that  a  denial  of  the  right  of  complaining 
or  remonstrating  against,  and  impeaching  for, 
mal-administration  of  office,  and  a  refusal 
to  hear  and  determine  on  such  complaint, 
remonstrance,  or  impeachment,  are  unconstitu- 
tional, will  have  an  unhappy  tendency  to  en- 
courage the  executive  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment to  deviations  from  their  duty,  and  are 
incompatible  with  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  the  people," 

Governor  Hutchinson  ended  the  impeachment  scheme  by 
proroguing  the  General  Court,  for  he  was  convinced  that  the 
House  and  Council  were  determined  to  proceed  despite  his 
opposition  and  absence  from  Council  sessions.  Although 
Peter  Oliver  continued  as  chief  Justice  of  the  superior 
court  of  Massachusetts,  the  radicals  had  practically  elimin 
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ated  him,  for  juries  refused  to  sit  and  act  while  he  re- 

17 

mained  in  office.        Thus  Adams  and  Bowdoin  defeated  the  min- 
isterial attempt  to  make  the  judges  independent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  and  brought  the  superior  court  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 

The  radicals  revealed  most  clearly  that  they  wished  to 
establish  a  completely  autonomous  government  in  Massachusetts. 
For  several  years  they  had  insisted  that  the  position  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  analagous  to  that  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  England,     Also  the  Council  had  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  the  charter  by  acting  independent  of  the  Governor 
in  the  interest  of  the  province.     The  effort  to  oust  Peter 

Oliver  saw  a  novel  assumption  of  power  by  both  the  House  and 
18 

Council.        G-overnor  Hutchinson  rightly  complained  that  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  had  set  up  a  government  under  a  new  constitu- 
tion --  one  which  recognized  no  external  authority  whatever. 

17«  T.  Hutchinson,  History ,  III,  326.  John  Adams,  Works ,  II, 
332.  Correspondence  of  General  Gage ,  I,  365-368.  August 
27,  177-^.  Robert  Treat  Paine  Papers,  III,  46.  John  Adams 
to  Paine,  April  9,  177-4.  Oliver  lamented  that  "Adams  and 
all  his  Factious  Hydra"  were  so  threatening  that  he  dared 
not  attend  his  brother's  funeral.  Origin  and  Progress  of 
The  American  Rebellion,  I60-I. 

18.     This  treatment  of  the  Oliver  impeachment  is  quite 

significantly  at  odds  wltn  the  interpretation  of  John 
C.  Miller  in  Sam  Adams ,  298-299:   "*At  the  same  time  Lhat 
British  statesmen  watched  colonial  Wuigs  pulling;  up 
Parliamentary  jurisdiction  root  and  branch,  Hutchinson 
exclaimed  that  Sam  Adams  was  stripping  the  governor  and 
Council  of  Massachusetts  of  all  authority  and  setting 
up  a  new  constitution  by  the   'grossest  lalsities  and 
misrepresentations'..."    Professor  Lliller  misconstrues 
Hutchinson's  statement  and  also  the  facts,   for  the  rad- 
icals, including  Sam  Adams,  were  assumin    greater  power 
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Interest  in  the  impeachment  of  Oliver  lagged  when 
news  of  British  punitive  measures  arrived.     Word  was  re- 
ceived that  Parliament  had  decided  to  close  Lhe  port  of 
Boston  to  all  traffic,  until  the  townspeople  made  suitable 
compensation  to  the  East  India  Company.     Soon  it  was  learned 
that  Parliament  had  also  altered  the  Massachusetts  charter 
and  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  colony.     To  en- 
force these  coercive  acts,  General  Thomas  G-age  replaced 
Thomas  Hutchinson  as  Governor  of  the  province.     The  radicals 
had  expected  to  be  punished,  but  the  British  acts  exceeded 
their  expectations,  and  also  aroused  the  sympathies  of  many 
people  throughout  the  thirteen  colonies. 

Most  of  America's  friands  in  England  were  lost  after 

the  Boston  tea  party,  for  many  who  were  sympathetic  to  the 

colonial  cause  refused  to  sanction  such  an  overt  action  of 

rebellion.     Although  William  Pitt  thought  that  the  coercive 

measures  were  too  severe,  he  nevertheless  wrote: 

The  violence  committed  upon  the  tea  cargo 
is  certainly  criminal;  nor  would  it  be  real 
kindness  to  the  Americans  to  adopt  their  passions 
and  wild  pretensions,  where  they  manifestly  vio- 
late the  most  indispensable  ties  of  civil  society. 
Boston,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  owe  reparation 


for  the  Council  rather  than  detracting  from  its  author 
ity.     A  more  complete  quote  from  HUtChinson  is  as 
follows:  The  two  last  Messages  of  the  Council 

and  House  set  up  an  intirely  new  Constitution,   so  far 
as  respects  the  Governor  and  Council.     Their  reason- 
ing is  founded  upon  the  grossest  falsitiesand  mis- 
representations  ..."     Diary  and  Letters,   I,  139-lAO. 
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I'or  such  a  destruction  of  the  property  of 
the  East  India  Company  • .  .  "-'-^ 

King  George  voiced  the  attitude  of  most  Britains  when  he 

wrote:     "...  we  .aust  either  master  them  or  totally  leave 

20 

them  to  themselves  and  treat  them  as  aliens  Trie 

British  were  firmly  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to 

make  the  reoellious  colonies  submit  to  parliamentary  author- 
Pl 

ity.        After  that,  possibly,   the  power  of  taxation  might 
not  be  exercised,  but  the  complete  supremacy  of  Parlia- 
mBnt  throughout  the  British  empire  must  be  maintained  or 
the  empire  would  dissolve. 

Lord  North  proposed  that  as  punishment  for  their  tea 
party,  the  Bostonians  be  made  to  pay  the  East  India  Company 
lil5»000.     Until  the  town  complied,  the  harbor  was  to  be 

22 

closed  and  the  customs  officials  were  to  reside  in  Salem. 

19.  Correspondence  oi  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  IV,  336-7, 
March  20,  llJh, 

20.  W.B.   Donne,     Corresp.  of  King  George  the  Third  with 
Lord  North,   I,  216,  November  19,  177^.     G.O.  Trevelyan, 
The  American  Revolution ,   I,  164,  writes  that  "the  con- 
stant theme^  of  British  newspapers  was  that  "...  The 
men  of  Massachusetts  were  sly  and  turbulent,  puritans 

and  scoundrels,  pugnacious  ruffians  and  arrant  cowards  ..." 

21.  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham ,   IV,  339,  April 
27 ,  1774 :     Lord  Mansfield  denounced  the  tea  party  as 
"the  last  overt-act  of  high  treason,  proceeding  from 
over  lenity  and  want  of  fore-sight  ..."    John  Wesley, 

A  Calm  Address  to  Our  American  Colonies  (London,  1775) , 
^:  Nothing  can  be  more  plain,  than  that  the  supreme 

power  in  England  has  a  legal  right  of  laying  any  tax  upon 
them  for  any  end  oeneficiai  to  the  whole  empire." 

22.  14  George  III,  c.l9,  March  31,  1774  (Macdonald,  Select 
Charters ,  No.  68.).     William  Knox  names  John  pownall  as 
the  man  responsible  for  the  Port  Bill  in  1774,  Margaret 
M.  Spector,     The  American  Department  of  the  Briti sh 
Government  176a-17B2,  138. 
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This  harsh  measure  was  regarded  by  some  Englishmen  and 
most  Americans  as  too  severe;  Pitt  wrote:     ..."By  block- 
ing up  the  harbour  of  Boston,  you  have  involved  the  inno- 
cent trader  in  the  same  punishment  with  tne  guilty  prof- 
ligates who  destroyed  your  merchandize"...^^    Even  Thomas 
Hutchinson  commented:   "...I  never  suggested  to  the  ministry 
any  measure  whatsoever,  and  if  I  had  been  called  upon  to 
do  it,  I  never  could  have  brought  myself  to  one  so  severe 
and  distressing."        But  the  majority  opinion  in  England 
was  that  the  Americans  had  been  pampered  too  long  and  that 

the  Bostonians  must  be  brought  to  their  senses  with  force- 
2S 

ful  action. 

The  coercive  measure  which  evoked  the  longest  and 
most  spirited  discussion,  was  the  Massachusetts  Government 
Act  which  restricted  town  meetings,  gave  the  Governor  appoint 


23.  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham ,  IV,  3^6,  May. 
27,  177^.     William  Bollan  made  the  same  point  in  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Lords,  March  30,  1774, 
Journals  of  Lhe  House  of  Lords,  XXXIV,  104.     See  a 
letter  of  Elbridge  Gerrj  to  Samuel  Adams,  Ma^  12, 
1774,  T.  Austin,     Life  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  43. 

24.  Israel  Williams  Papers,  II,  I'Jh,  May  14;  1774.  See 
also  Diary  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Hutchinson ,  I, 
188-189.     George  III  wrote  that  Hutchinson  expressed 
his  approval  of  the  Port  Bill  and  the  Government  Act, 
J.  Fortescue,     Correspondence  of  George  III,  II,  II6 , 
July  1,  1774. 

25.  See  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manu- 
scripts,  "Narquis  of  Lothian  M^-^S",  112,  117,  March  23, 
June  27,  July  13,  1774. 
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Ing  and  removal  power  independent  of  the  Council,  and  made 
the  Council  appointive.     The  law  asserted  that  the  election 
of  the  Councillors  by  the  General  Court  had 

"...  been  found  extremely  ill  adapted  to  the  plan 

of  government  established  in  the  province  and 
hath   been  so  far  from  contributing  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  r-ood  ends  and  purposes  thereby  intended, 
and  to  the  promoting  of  the  internal  welfare,  peace, 
and  good  government,  of  the  said  province,  or  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Just  subordination  to,  and  con- 
formity with,  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  tnat  the 
manner  of  exercising  the  powers,  authorities  and 
privileges  aforesaid,  by  the  persons  so  annually 
elected,  hath,  for  some  time  past,  been  such  as  had 
the  most  manifest  tendency  to  obstruct,  and  in  great 
measure,  defeat,  the  execution  of  the  laws;  to  weaken 
the  attachment  of  his  Majesty's  well-disposed  sub- 
jects in  the  said  province  to  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, and  to  encourage  the  ill-disposed  among  them 
to  proceed  even  to  acts  of  direct  assistance  to, 
and  defiance  of,  nis  Majesty's  authority." 

Therefore  to  strengthen  executive  authority  in  riassachusetts , 

the  act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  the  Council  by  Lhe 

royal  Governor. 

Several  years  earlier,  as  a  result  of  Governor  Bernard's 

insistence.  Lord  Hillsborough  had  urged  this  change  in  the 

Massachusetts  Council,   "as  absolutely  necessary  to  the 

restoration  and  establishment  of  civil  Government  in  that 
26 

Province  ..."        Governor  Hutchinson  realized  there  were 
"ill  effects"  from  the  annual  election  of  the  Councillors 
by  the  House,  but  he  did  not  advise  an  alteration  in  t-he 

27 

charter,  from  fear  of  the  "convulsion"  tnat  would  result. 

26.  Lord  Hillsborougn  to  George  III,  February  lb,  1769, 

J.  Fortescue,  Correspondence  of  George  III ,  II,  62-3. 
See  also  Margaret  H.  Soector,  The  American  Department 
of  the  British  Government  1768-1782,  138. 

27.  Diary  and  Letters,  I,  501,  July  8,  1775- 
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The  Tory  printer,  John  Mein,  decxared  that  "The  counclX 

being  chosen  by  the  peopXe  yeariy  must  vote  according  to 

their  pXeasure,  so  that,  in  fact  they  are  not  the  GounseXlors 

of  the  King,  but  Tooxs  of  the  faction  ..."^^    By  X77A  most 

members  of  the  government  were  agreed  that  this  change  in 

the  constitution  was  essential,  and  George  III  wrote  to 

Lord  North: 

I  find,  it  so  much  the  wish  of  the  Cabinet 
that  I  cannot  too  strongly  express. my  preferring 
your  introducing  the  Bill  tomorrow?  that  is  drawn 
up  for  vesting  the  nomination  of  the  Counsellors 
in  the  Grown. "29  p 

The  debate  on  the  Massachusetts  Government  Act  in  Pari- 
lament  was  quite  long  and  lively  --  especially  on  the  pro- 
vision concerning  the  Council.     One  or  Lord  North's  supporters. 
Lord  George  Germain,  argued:  *• 

"...  At  present,  their  assembly  is  a  downright 
clog  upon  all  the  proceedings  of  the  governor, 
and  the  Council  are  continually  thwarting  and 
opposing  any  proposition  he  may  make  for  the 
security  and.  welfare  of  that  government  ..."       "'  ' 

An  opponent,  General  Conway,  insisted  that  it  was  not  necessary 

to  alter  tne  constitution,  for  a  strong  executive  could  act 

2EI    [John  Meini,  Sagittarius ' s  Letters,  20.    Mein  also 

wrote:  "...  as  they  jTCounciilors]  are  annually  chosen 
by  the  people,  on  every  emergency  they  act  rather  as 
Counsellors  of  the  mob,  than  as  supporters  of  law  and 
government.  The  choice  of  the  Council  ought  therefore 
most  certainly  to  be  solely  vested  in  the  crown,  as  it 
is  in  most  of  the  other  provinces,"  Ibid. ,  5Y-t5.  See 
also  [Daniel  Leonard]   ,  Massachusettensis ,  20. 

29.  W.B.  Donne:  Correspo ndence  of  George  the  Third  with 
Lord  North,  I,  i»0-l,  l/A,  April  l4,  March  14,  1/7^ • 
J.  Fortescue,  Correspondence  of  George  III ,  II,  103, 
lib.  May  3,  July  l,  177^. 
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without  the  assistance  of  the  Council.     This  view  was 
also  expressed  by  Thomas  Pownall  who  said  that  he  would 
have  queued  the  disorders  by  calling  for  troops.  Yet 
Pownail  continued,  it  is  always  best  that  the  Council 
Should  advise  and  assist  the  Governor;  and  the  present 
Councillors 

"are  highly  biameable,  are  indeed  inexcusable, 
whenever  they  refuse  to  advise,  whenever  they 
with  hold  their  authority  from  the  aid  and 
support  of  government.     I  do  not  Know  whether 
they  be  not  liable  to  censure  in  refusing  their 
assistance  as  they  are  by  the  charter  expressly 
called  assistants;  but  surely  their  conduct  was 
inexcusable  when,  instead  of  assisting  they 
sought  and  tooK  occasion  in  the  midst  of  these 
disturbances,  to  bring  forward  as  an  act  of 
Council,  a  report  fraught  with  all  the  matters 
of  contest  and  dispute,  which  were  the  very 
grounds  taken  as  principles  by  the  people  en- 
gaged in  the  disturbances 

Still  Pownail  opposed  the  pending  bill.     Colonel  Barre' 

commented  in  opposition:     "...  You  propose,  by  this  Bill, 

to  make  the  council  of  Boston  nearly  similar  to  those  of 

the  other  royal  governments;  have  not  the  others  behaved 

In  as  baa  a  manner  as  Boston?...*    Edmund  Bruke  added  his 

voice  to  the  opposition,  also,  but  the  bill  passed  both 

Houses  early  and  received  the  royal  assent  May  20,  1Y74.-^' 


30.     Thomas  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History ,  XVII,  liy2-5, 
llyb-y,  12Y8-b5,  Lj)Ut)-{f  1314-15.     Journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  XXXIV,  it52-4.     Horace  Walpole  wrote  a 
detailed  and  interesting  account  of  the  debate, 
Francis  Steuart,  ed. ,  The  Last  Journals  of  Horace 
Walpole ,  I,  350-351 •     For  a  pamphlet  opposing  the  bill 
see  [Jonathan  Sibley]    ,  A  Speech  intended  to  have 
been  Spoken  on  the  Bill  Tor  Altering  the  Charters  of 
the  Colony  oT~Ma3sachusetts  Bay ,  London,  1774. 
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In  May,  177^,  Thomas  Hutchinson  was  replaced  by 

General  Thomas  Gage  as  Governor  of  the  Province.  Hutchinson 

had  planned  to  go  to  England  earlier,  but  when  Lieutenant 

Governor  Andrew  Oliver  died,  the  Governor  refused  to  leave 

full  executive  authority  in  the  hands  of  Bowdoin  and  the 
"51 

Council.        Finally  in  May,  177^,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty,  Hutchinson  left  Massachusetts,  never  to 
return.     Although  a  native  American,  and  a  sincere  lover 
of  his  home  province,  Hutchinson  was  more  English  in  his 
sentiment  than  some  of  his  ministerial  superiors        a  fact 
that  heightened  the  scorn  and  detestation  of  nis  neighbors. 
Because  of  his  dogged  attempts  to  maintain  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, and  to  enforce  obnoxious  Parliamentary  law,  even 
though  he  sometimes  personally  felt  the  measures  to  be  ignor- 
antly  conceived,  Hutchinson  was  the  most  feared  and  maligned 
man  of  the  revolutionary  period  in  the  Bay  Colony.     He  was 
also  hated  and  envied  because  of  his  lust  for  power  and  nis 
disgusting  inclination  to  establish  his  family  in  the  high- 
est official  positions.     Hutchinson  declared  that  the  patriot 
leaders  opposed  him  because  they  sought  personal  advancement, 

31.     T.  Hutchinson,    History,  III,   327,  Diary  and  Letters  of 

Thomas  Hutchinson ,  I,  140,  April  30,  177^.  The  committee 
of  correspondence  wrote  to  B.  Franklin  as  follows: 

Had  the  Government  bv   the  absence  of  both  [a.  Oliver 
and  HutchinsonJ  devolved  on  the  Council,  his  Majesty's 
Service  which  has  been  frequently  pleaded  to  give  a 
Coloring  to  Measures  destructive  of  the  true  Interests 
of  his  Subjects,  would,  we  are  persuaded,  have  been 
really  promoted  State  Papers  (Gay  Transcripts, 

M.H.S.),  108,  March  31,  1774.     (Also  in  Writings  of 
Samuel  Adams,  III,  91). 
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and  considering  the  fact  that  three  of  his  most  prominent 

enemies,  John  Hancock,  James  Bowdoin  and  Sam  Adams,  were 

the  leading  political  figures  in  Massachusetts  after  the 

Revolution,  there  may  be  some  Justice  In  the  Governor's 

contention.     Despite  the  fact  that  Hutchinson  was  a  careful 

student  of  colonial  history,  he  failed  to  Judge  accurately 

the  rising  spirit  of  independence  and  the  strength  of  his 

political  opponents.     Some  mourned  his  departure,  but  the 

majority  rejoiced  that  Massachusetts  was  rid  of  this  "damned 
32 

arch  traitor.** 

When  news  of  the  Port  Bill  arrived  in  Boston,  the  Sons 
of  Liberty  Immediately  expressed  their  dismay  and  planned 
economic  retaliation.     They  insisted  that  if  Parliament  went 
to  this  length  for  the  sake  of  the  East  India  Company,  the 
prospects  for  America  were  bleak  indeed, -^-^    The  radicals 
hoped  to  persuade  the  merchants  of  Boston  and  elsewhere  to 
engage  in  a  coercive  boycott  of  English  produce,  but  found, 
to  their  disgust,  that  while  the  merchants  were  sympathetic, 
they  were  far  from  anxious  to  endanger  their  business.  Un- 
daunted, Sam  Adams  and  his  followers  enlisted  the  aid  of  the 
ordinary  citizens  in  a  "Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  to  refrain 
from  the  purchase  of  British  goods.     Through  this  agreement 
and  the  committees  of  correspondence,  the  radicals  united 
321     M.H.S.  Proc,  LXIII,  3l3'-3lAn. 

33.    Adams  to  James  Warren,  May  14,  1774,  M.H.S.  Colls. , 
Ath  series,  IV,  390.     E.  Gerr^  to  S.  Adams,  May  12, 
1774,  Austin,  Life  of  Gerry ,  43.    Richard  Wells, 
A  few  Political  Ref le ctions  . . . ,  Philadelphia,  17^4, 
22.     Massachusetts  Spy,  June  15,  23,  1774. 
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the  province  against  the  coercive  acts  and  made  enforcement 
of  them  impossible. 

The  British  punitive  measures  united  the  Americans  as 
nothing  before  had  done.     Although  many  felt  that  the  exub- 
erant Bostonians  had  gone  too  far  in  the  tea  party,  they 
now  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  severe  punishment  of 
the  town.-'      James  Bowdoin  enthusiastically  wrote  to  Benja- 
min Franklin  in  September,  177^: 

The  spirit  those  Acts  have  raised  through- 
out the  colonies  is  surprising.     It  was  not  pro- 
pagated from  colony  to  colony,  but  burst  forth 
in  all  of  them  spontaneously,  as  soon  as  the  Acts 
were  known;  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  it  will 
be  productive  of  an  Union  that  will  work  out  the 
salvation  of  the  whole  . . . '*35 

To  William  Bollan,  Bowdoin  declared: 

"...  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
other  Colonies  look  on  our  case  as  their  own, 
and  that  they  will  not  be  tame  spectators  of  our 
destruction  or  insolvency  ..."3^ 

The  British  had  seriously  miscalculated  the  extent  of  Ameri- 

3^.     Franklin  wrote  to  the  Committee  of  the  town  of  Boston, 
February  2,  1774:     "...  I  am  truly  concern'd  as  I 
believe  all  considerate  Men  are  with  you,  that  there 
should  seem  to  any  Necessity  for  carrying  Matters  to 
such  Extremity,  as,  in  a  Dispute  about  Publick  Rights, 
to  destroy  private  Property  A.M.  Smyth,  Writ- 

ings of  Bj^  Franklin,  VI,  179. 

35.  M.H.S.  Proc. .  XIII,  153,  September  6,  1774. 

36.  M.H.S.  Colls. ,  6th  series,  IX,  372,  September  6,  1774. 
See  also  letter  to  John  Temple,  September  10,  1774. 
Ibid. ,  374.     General  Gage  wrote  to  Lord  Dartmouth, 
August  27,  1774:     "It  is  agreed  that  the  popular  Fury 
was  never  greater  in  this  Province  than  at  present, 
and  it  has  taken  its'     sic    Rise  from  the  Old  Source 
at  Boston,  who'   it  has  appeared  first  at  a  Distance 

Carter,  Correspondence  of  Gage ,  I,  367. 
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can  discontent,  and  were  very  much  surprised  to  find  that 
the  coercive  acts  had  "created  such  a  Ferment  throughout 
the  Continent,  and  united  the  whole  in  one  common  cause 
General  Gage,  the  chief  commander  of  his  Majesty's 
forces  in  America,  reached  Boston,  May  17,  177^.  Within 
a  few  days  he  summoned  the  General  Court  to  meet  for  the 
annual  election  of  the  Council,  for,  as  yet,  news  of  the 
alteration  of  the  charter  had  not  been  received.     Of  the 
twenty-eight  men  elected,  thirteen  were  negatived,  —  in- 
cluding James  Bowdoin,  Samuel  Dexter,  and  John  Winthrop. 
Gage  had  been  ordered  to  negative  these  three  because  of 
their  responsibility  for  the  Council  address  of  November  27, 
1773,  which  had  denied  Parliament's  authority  to  tax  the  colon- 
ies.    Bowdoin  and  Dexter  replied  to  the  Governor,  and  re- 
vealed their  suspicion  of  niisrepresentations  made  against 
them  by  Thomas  Hutchinson.     Dexter  was  the  more  resentful  as 
he  expressed  his  pleasure  ''at  falling  under  the  disapprobation 
of  such  a  determined  enemy  to  his  native  country ♦ "^^  This 
was  the  last  time  that  the  assembly  was  permitted  to  elect 
the  upper  house  of  the  General  Court,  because,  before  another 

year  had  passed,  the  Massachusetts  government  had  been 

39 

altered  by  Parliamentary  statute. 

37.  Gage  to  Dartmouth,  October  30,  177^,  State  Papers,  XIII, 
113.     Boston  Evening  Post,  July  25,  August  1,  8,  29,  1774. 

38.  Massachusetts  Spy,  June  2,  177^. 

39.  Mercy  Otis  Warren  commented  as  follows  on  Hutchinson's 
veto  of  Bowdoin:    Among  them  was  "James  Bowdoin  Esq., 
whose  understanding,  discernment,  and  conscientious 
deportment,  rendered  him  a  very  unfit  instrument  for  the 
views  of  the  court,  at  this  extraordinary'  period  ..." 
The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  American  Revolution ,  I,  131 ♦ 
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The  Massachusetts  Whigs  desired  to  unite  American  resist 
ance  to  the  coercive  acts,  so  in  June  1774,  delegates  were 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Reoresentatives  to  attend  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  recently  proposed  by  the  Virginia  Sons  of 
Liberty.     Although  Sam  Adams  and  some  extremists  favored  more 

forceful  action,  Bowdoin  and.  cooler  heads  urged  participation 

40 

in  the  Congress,        Consequently,  before  Governor  Gage  could 
dissolve  the  General  Court,  the  House  selected  James  Bowdoin, 
Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Cushing,  and  Robert  Treat 

A- 

Paine  of  Taunton  to  represent  Massachusetts  at  Philadelphia.  ' 

James  Bowdoin  was  unfortunately  unable  to  attend  the 
Continental  Congress  due  to  his  wife's  illness.  Elizabeth 
Bowdoin  was  stricken  with  some  sort  of  fever  which  confined 
her  to  bed  for  four  months  in  early  1774.     Personal  letters 
between  James  Bowdoin  and  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  Temple, 
indicate  conclusively  that  Mrs.  Bowdoin  was  seriously  ill, 
and  that  the  family  was  very  anxious  about  her  condition. 
Therefore,  instead  of  going  to  Philadelphia,  James  Bowdoin 
spent  the  summer  and  fall  of  17 in  Massachusetts  with  his 
wife,  trying  to  aid  her  recovery. 


40.  Wm.  V.  Wells,  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Samuel  Adams, 
II,  174-5;  Ralph  V.  Harlow,  Samuel  Adams,  231-2. 

41.  Journals  of  the  House  of  Representatives ,  June  17,  17/4. 
In  the  Robert  Treat  Paine  Papers,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  III, 
44,  there  is  a  very  interesting  document,  revealing  the 
secret  proceedings  of  the  General  Court  in  this  affair. 

42.  Bowdoin  and  Temple  Papers,  III,  ItJ,  July  21,  1774.  Temple 
and  Bowdoin  Family  Papers,  XXVa,  2,  3,  November  15,  17/4, 
March  16,  1775.     Letter  of  Bowdoin  to  Frc?nklin,  September 
6,  1774,  M.H.S.  Proc.  ,  XIII,  15:5-4.     Also  Bowdoin  to 

John  Temple,  September  10,  1774,  M.H.S.  Goiis. ,  6th 
series,  IX,  374. 
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In  1775  Bowdoin  himseii  was  so  seriously  ill  with 

tuberculosis  that  he  was  unable  to  parLicipate  in  public 

life.     The  illness  was  so  severe  that  his  family  and  friends 

felt  that  he  would  not  recover.        Abigail  Adams  gives  this 

pathetic  picture  of  Bowdoin  in  June,  1775: 

"...  He,  poor  gentleman,  is  so  low,  that  I  appre- 
hend he  is  hastening  to  a  house  not  made  with  hands; 
he  looks  like  a  mere  skeleton,  speaks  faint  and  low, 
is  racked  with  a  violent  cough,  and,  I  think,  far 
advanced  in  consumption.     I  went  to  see  him  last  Sat- 
urday.    He  is  very  inquisitive  of  every  person  with 
regard  to  the  times;  begged  I  would  let  him  know  of 
the  first  intelligence  I  had  from  you;   is  very  unable 
to  converse  by  reason  of  his  cough.     He  rides  every 
pleasant  day,  and  has  been  kind  enough  to  call  at 
the  door  (though  unable  to  get  out)   several  times. 
He  says  the  very  name  of  Hutchinson  distresses  him. 
Speaking  of  him  the  other  day,  he  broke  out,  'Religious 
rascalJ     how  I  abhor  his  name.'"^^ 

By  the  fall  of  1775,  though,  Bowdoin  had  sufficiently  re- 
gained his  health  to  once  again  take  an  active  interest  in 
politics.     Sam  Adams,  his  old  associate,  wrote  appreciatively 
from  Philadelphia: 

**For  my  own  part,  I  had  even  buried  you,  though  I 
had  not  forgot  you.     I  thank  God  who  had  disappointed 
our  fears;  and  it  is  my  ardent  prayer  that  your  health 
may  be  perfectly  restored  and  your  eminent  usefulness 
long  continued. '*^5 

43.  Temple  and  Bowdoin  Family  Papers,  XXVa,  4,  Sept.  6,  Hlb* 
M.H.S.  Pro c . ,  XLVIII,  b9.     Mercy  Otis  Warren  Papers, 
Mass.  Historical  Society,  letter  in  Bowdoln's  hand,  Aug, 
26,  1775*     Peter  Oliver  to  Slisha  Hutchinson,  June  1, 
17Y5,  Diary  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Hutchinson ,  I,  46u. 

In  a  letter  to  Josiah  Quincy,  Jan.  2y,  1776,  Bowdoin  spoke 
of  a  disorder  to  his  eyes  and  "a  pain  in  my  breast  conse- 
quent upon  writing  ..."    J.  Quincy,  Memoir  of  Josiah 
Quincy,   (Boston,  ia24)  ^i:5-4l5. 

44.  June  15,  1775-     Quoted  by  R.G.  Winthrop,  Washington, 
Bowdoin  and  Franklin,  56. 

45.  M.H.S.  Pro c . ,  XII,  226,  Nov.  16,  1775.  See  also  letter 
of  J.  Hancock  to  Bowdoin,  Nov.  9,  1775»  R.G.  Winthrop, 
Washington ,  Bowdoin  and  Franklin ,  b6. 
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Later,  in  the  1780' s,   some  political  opponents  claimed 

that  James  Bowdoin  had  not  attended  tne  Continental  Congress 

in  1774  because  he  was  too  much  under  British  influence. 

This  accusation  must  be  regarded  as  mere  campaign  thunder, 

for  there  were  no  reflections  upon  Bowdoin' s  patriotism  in 

177^  and  he  was  named  second  only  to  Samuel  Adams  in  the 

British  proscription  of  that  year.        All  of  his  utterances 

indicate  that  he  sympathized  with  the  patriot  cause  and  that 

he  loolced  to  the  Continental  Congress  for  the  salvation  of 

America,     Bowdoin  eariy  expressedthe  hope  that  this  body 

would  effect  a  strong  union  and  "be  the  means  of  establishing, 

on  a  Just  and  constitutional  basis,  a  lasting  harmony  between 

Britain  and  the  colonies  ..."^'^    To  John  Hancock,  Bowdoin 

wrote  in  Decer/iber,  177b: 

The  present  time  is  critical.     It  seems  to 
be  the  particular  one  that  is  to  determine  our 
Fate,  whicn  under  Providence  depends  in  a  great 
degree  on  the  wisdom  and  fortitude  of  the  Gentle- 
men of  the  Congress.    Vigorous  measures  taken  by 
them,  and  unabatediy  pursued,   I  make  no  doubt, 
will  be  a  means  of  extricating  the  Colonies  out 
of  their  present  difficulties  and  securing  their 
future  freedom. "^^ 

^f6T     M.H.S.  Proc,  2nd  series,  X^/1 ,  92.     Pubs. ,  Col.  Soc. 
Mass. ,  XI,  37. 

47.     To  B.  Franklin,  September  6,  1774,  M.H.S.  Proc. ,  XIII, 
153,  Bowdoin  wrote  to  John  Temple,  September  10,  177A: 
"...  The  measures  they    Continental  Congress  shall 
recommend  'tis  to  be  hoped,  will  have  a  happy  tendency 
to  open  the  eyes  of  administration  and  bring  the  two 
countries  once  more  into  a  state  of  tranquillity  and 
mutual  confidence  m  eacn  other  M.H.S.  Colls . , 

6th  series,  IX,  37^. 

4y,     R.C.  Wlnthrop,  Washington,  Bowdoin  and  Franklin,  a7. 
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The  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  did  not  lose  faith  in  Bowdoin 
after  he  declined  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  for  he  was  elected 
to  the  committee  of  safety  for  the  town  of  Boston,  and  he 
also  participated  prominently  in  the  establishment  ol  a 
provisional  ddfacto  government  in  that  province.  ^ 

1774  marked,  the  end  of  an  important  phase  of  James 
Bowdoin 's  political  career.     For  twenty  years  he  had  sat  in 
the  General  Court,  --  from  1757  to  1774,  with  the  exception 
of  one  year,  as  a  Councillor.     Until  the  British  inaugurated 
a  new  colonial  policy,  Bowdoin  played  an  inconspicuous  part 
in  Massachusetts  politics,  and  was  commonly  regarded  as  a 
"Friend  of  Government."    From  1766  on,  however,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded Thomas  Hutchinson  as  leader  of  the  Council,  he  con- 
sistently supported  the  radical  politicians  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  royal  authority  in  Massachusetts. 

According  to  the  charter,  the  Council  was  constituted 
to  advise  and  assist  the  Governor,  but  at  a  number  of  crucial 
times  in  the  period  1763  to  177^,  it  declined  to  advise  and 
often  opposed  rather  than  assisted  the  chief  executive.  Con- 
spicuously, during  the  quarrel  over  the  quartering  of  troops 
in  Boston  in  1768,  in  the  exciting  period  of  the  Massacre, 
and  in  the  tea  controversy  of  late  1773,  the  Council  had  sided 

49.     Boigton  Town  Records,  XVIII,  185.     General  Gage  to  Dart- 
mouth, September  12,  1(^74:     "...  Many  believe  here,  and 
have  told  me  so,  that  Mr.  Bowdoin  has  a  copy  of  my  In- 
structions in  his  Hands.     How  true  this  may  be,   I  know 
not,  but  I  judge  it  proper  to  send  your  Lordship  the 
Information  given  to  nie  G.E.   Garter,  Correspondence 

of  Gage,  I,  375. 
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with  the  radical  politicians  and  the  mob  of  Boston.  Indeed, 
so  far  did  it  cease  to  be  any  agency  of  royai  executive 
authority,  that  it  petitioned  the  ministry  in  the  interest 
of  the  province  for  the  removal  of  both  Francis  Bernard  and 
Thomas  Hutchinson^ 

Led  by  James  Bowdoin,  the  Councillors  exceeded  their 
constitutional  authority  by  meeting  without  the  Governor, 
and  acting  independently  of  him  as  the  representatives  of 
the  people.     This  illegal  practice  of  the  upper  house  was 
of  great  importance  during  the  recess  of  the  General  Court 
in  176b  and  176y,  ana  was  specifically  disapproved  by  the 
British  government.    Yet,  the  Councillors  continued  to  meet 
separate  from  the  Governor  in  executive  capacity  throughout 
the  remaining  period  of  its  existence.    Also  in  more  spect- 
acular fashion,  the  Council  had  illegally  assumed  the  author- 
ity to  try  a  person  impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
after  the  English  practice. 

The    Massachusetts  Council  has  been  dismissed  by  histor- 
ians as  a  weak  body,  hopeiessiy  torn  by  its  dependence  upon 
the  crown  and  the  people.     In  reality  it  assumed  a  positive 
direction  because  it  was  more  depenaent  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives  than  upon  the  Governor.     Even  though  the 
latter  had  the  power  to  negative  undesirable  Councillors, 
he  was  unable  to  control  the  Board.     While  councils  in 
other  royal  colonies  wavered  before  threatening  populaces, 
none  of  them  were  so  completely  controlled  by  the 
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Whigs  as  in  Massachusetts.     When  the  Council  in  the  Bay 
Colony  took  a  position  oi  opposition  to  the  G-overnors  in 
crises,        and  since  "both  Bernard  and  Hutchinson  hesitated 
to  act  without  the  advice  and  consent  or  the  Board  -- ,  the 
radicals  were  enabled  to  defy  them  with  impunity.  The 
elimination  of  tne  "Friends  of  Government"  from  the  Council 
Isolated  the  Governor  and  upset  the  political  balance  in 
Massachusetts  in  favor  of  the  radicals. 

But  the  Council  was  not  n:erely  a  rubber  stamp  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.     This  study  has  indicated  that 
under  James  Bowdoin's  leadersnip,  tne  Council  was  a  positive 
and  aggressive  force  in  the  elimination  of  royal  authority 
from  the  province.     Having  won  control  of  the  upper  house, 
Bov/doin  and  his  colleagues  sought  to  elevate  the  Council  to 
a  position  analagous  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  England. 
Therelore  bold  and  unconstitutional  assumptions  of  executive 
and  judicial  power  were  made  by  Lhis  body.     Although  the 
Massachusetts  Whigs  complained  that  the  British  had  vacated 
the  colony's  charter,  they,  themselves,  had  altered  the 
constitution  to  their  own  satisfaction.     Tney  had  set  up  an 
autonomous  government  which  ignored  the  royal  governor  and 
practically  coincided  with  the  revolutionary'  provisional 
government  organized  in  late  lUk. 

James  Bowdoin  was  firmly  convinced  by  177^  that  colonial 
self-government  was  necessary  for  Lhe  preservation  of  Ameri- 
can liberties.     He  still  hoped  that  a  reconciliation  between 
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Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  might  be  effected,  out  only 
on  the  condition  that  Parliament  relinquish  the  right  of 
taxing  America.     Probably  Bowdoin  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  an  imperial  status  similar  to  the  dominion  in  the  pres- 
ent British  Empire .     But  such  a  solution  of  the  imperial 
problem  in  177^  was  impossible,  for  the  British  could  not  as 
yet  conceive  of  a  federation  of  self-governing  states  bound 
to  England  only  by  loyalty  to  the  crown.     Only  after  the 
violence  and  coniusion  of  1775  in  Massachusetts  did  James 
Bowdoin  realize  that  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies- was  an  impossibility.  With 
this  realization  he  advocated  the  only  logical  alternative 
for  America        a  declaration  of  independence. 

Bowdoin  was  an  unusual  rather  than  an  ordinary  quantity 
in  Massachusetts  politics  in  the  revolutionary  era.  Unlike 
most  men  of  his  class,  he  took  the  patriot  side  and  followed 
that  party  to  actual  revolution.     Many  wealthy  men  of  Boston 
protested  against  the  economic  effects  of  the  new  colonial 
policy,   but  failed  to  support  the  Whigs  in  their  constitutional 
opposition  to  the  revenue  acts.     The  careers  of  several  of 
Bowdoin' s  relatives  illustrate  this  fact  well.     John  Erving, 
James  Pitts,  and  Thomas  Flucker  denounced  the  laws  as  "uncom- 
mercial," out  all  of  them  rejoined  the  prerogative  party  belore 
the  Revolution,  and  Flucker  became  the  royal  secretary  of  the 
colony.     James  Bowdoin,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  on  both 
economic  and  political  grounds,  with  the  final  belief  that 
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the  latter  were  the  more  Important  consideration. 

Bowdoin  was  never  a  "man  of  the  people,"  although  he 

was  respected  for  his  recognized  abilities  and  undoubted 
SO 

integrity.-^      More  moderate  than  Sam  Adams  and  the  radical 
Whigs,  his  taste  ran  to  an  American  aristocracy  rather  than 
to  democracy  or  republicanism.     Bowdoin  joined  forces  with 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  their  opposition  to  British  sover- 
eignty but  he  regarded  as  very  dangerous  some  of  the  liberal 
forces  unleashed  by  the  Revolution. 

Quite  eariy,  Bowdoin  appreciated  the  dangers  and 
responsibilities  of  independence  and  nis  appreciation  was 
quiclcened  by  the  chaotic  conditions  in  Massachusetts  immed- 
iately after  the  Revoxution.     Ironically  enough,  from  a 
position  or  leadership  in  the  opposition  to  centralization 
in  the  British  Empire,  he  became  one  of  the  sincerest  advo- 
cates of  a  strong  central  government  in  the  United  States, 
Therefore,  unlike  most  of  the  Whigs  of  earlier  days,  he  urged 
the  revision  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  adop- 
tion or  the  new  Constitution  of  17^7* 

In  his  last  years,  James  Bowdoin  epitomized  the  reaction 
to  the  radicalism  of  Revolutionary  America,  --  a  conservative 
reaction  which  inaugurated  the  greatest  federal  experiment  in 
world  history. 

50.     Brlssot  de  Warvllle,  New  Travels  in  the  U.S.A.  (London, 
i7y^) ,  I,  compared  HancocK  and  Bowdoin  in  the  post- 

Revolutionary  period:     "...  FancocK  has  not  the  learning 
of  his  rival,  Mr.  Bowdoin;  he  seems  even  to  disdain  the 
sciences.     The  latter  is  more  esteemed  by  enlightened 
men;  tne  former  more  beloved  by  tne  people." 
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ground  material. 

EzeKiai  Price  Papers,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Important  documents  concerning  the  organization  of  the 
Boston  merchants.     Not  specifically  related  to  Bowdoin. 

Registry  of  Vessels  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  169^'-1714,  Massa- 
chusetts Archives,  VII. 

Registry  of  vessels  built  in  Massachusetts  Bay  3olony 
with  information  as  to  size  and  owners.     Several  refer- 
ences to  James  Bowdoin,  I. 
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State  Papers,  Gay  Transcripts,  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society. 

Copies  of  ofliciai  correspondence  between  Lord 
Hillsborough  and  General  Gage,  some  of  wnicn  is 
not  in  print.    Valuable  background  material. 

John  Temple  Letter  book,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
A  large  volume  of  official  correspondence  during 
Temple's  residence  in  Boston.     Some  interesting  com- 
ments on  political  affairs  in  Massachusetts.  Numer- 
ous papers  relating:  to  Temple's  quarrel  with  Governor 
Bernard. 

Mercy  Warren  Papers,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
Letters  of  Mercy  Otis  Warren  and  her  husband, 
James  Warren,  a  patriot  from  Plymouth.     Often  on 
family  matters,  but  uhere  are  references  to  polit- 
ical ficrures   (including  Bowdoin)   and  events. 

Israel  Williams  Papers,  2  volumes,  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society. 

The  correspondence  of  a  prominent  loyalist  of  western 
Massachusetts.     A  considerable  number  of  letters  to 
and  from  Thomas  Hutchinson.     Occasional  reference  to 
Bowdoin . 

Ill  Printed  Letters  and  Diaries 

The  Works  of  John  Adams  (10  volumes)  Boston,  1656.  Edited 

by  C.F.  Adams. 

Includes  an  important  diary  of  revolutionary  Boston, 
the  correspondence  and  the  controversial  writings  of 
a  very  capaole  patriot  thinker.  Careful  analysis  of 
Massachusetts  Council  by  a  Keen  analyst. 

The  Writings  of  Samuel  Adams,  4  volumes,  Boston,  190A-1908. 

Edited  oy  H.A.  Gushing. 

Volumes  I  -  III  contain  the  writings  of  tne  most 
radical  patriot  in  the  period  beiore  1775.  Little 
material  on  Bowdoin  and  tne  Council. 

A  Collection  of  Interesting  Authentic  Papers  relative  to  tee 
Dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  America  sinewing  the  Causes 
and  Progress  of  t h a t " M 1 s u n d e r s t a n d 1 n g  from  1764  to  1/75 « 
London,  1777.     Edited  by  John  Almon. 

Includes  colonial  and  English  official  documents. 
Also  letters  of  Hutchinson,  Bernard,  Franklin, 
Chatham,  Hillsoorough ,  Grenville  and  Gage. 
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American  Archives ,  4s,  I,  Washington,  1837 •     Compiled  and 

edited  by  Peter  Force. 

Official  records  and  private  documents  relating  to 
the  years  177^  and  1775*    Many  are  not  in  print  else- 
where . 

"Correspondence  of  John  Andrews,  17/2-1776,"  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  Proceedings,  VIII,  322-412. 

Comments  of  a  Boston  patriot  on  Massachusetts  politics. 

Several  laudatory  references  to  James  Bowdoin. 

The  Barrington-Bernard  Correspondence ,  Cambridge,  1912. 

Edited  by  Edward  Ghanning. 

Very  valuable  papers  from  the  Bernard  Manuscripts  in 
Harvard  College  Library.     No  mention  of  Bowdoin  appears, 
but  Bernard  commented  forcefully  upon  the  defection  of 
the  Council  and  the  necessity  or  changing  the  Massa- 
chusetts charter. 

Bernard,  Francis:     The  Causes  of  the  Present  Distractions 
in  America  Explained  in  Two  Letters  to  a  Merchant  in  London , 
177^n   (No  publisher  indicatedyi 

Emphasis  of  Governor  Bernard  upon  the  constitutional 

confusion  in  the  British  Empire. 

Bernard,  Francis:     Select  Letters  on  the  trade  and  govern- 
ment of  America ,  London,  1774 . 

Copies  of  letters  written  in  the  period  I763-1768. 
Careful  examination  of  tne  position  of  New  England 
in  the  mercantile  empire.     Bernard  emphasi7^ed  the 
necessity  of  defining  the  relationship  of  Parliament 
and  the  colonies. 

Letters  to  the  Ministry  from  Governor  Bernard ,  General  Gage , 
and  Commodore  Hood;  and  also  memorials  to  the  lords  of  the 
treasury  from  the  commissioners  of  the  customs ,  witn  sundry 
letters  and  papers  annexed  to  said  memorials ,  Boston,  1769. 

Narrative  of  the  quartering  controversy  in  1768  by 

chief  royal  officials  in  Massachusetts. 

Letters  to  tne  Earl  of  Hillsborough  from  Governor  Bernard, 
General  Ga ge ,  and  Honourable  his  Ma jesty ' s  Council  for  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay ,  with  an  appendix  containing 
divers  proceedings  referred  to  in  said  letters ,  Boston,  1769 • 
Official  reports  of  quarrel  between  the  Governor  and  the 
Council.    A  letter  by  Bowdoin,  defending  himself  against 
charges  by  Governor  Bernard  is  included. 
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Bowdoin  and  Temple  Papers,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

Collections ,  63,  IX. 

Main  body  of  manuscripts  from  the  Winthrop  Collection  in 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,     Contains  a  most 
valuable  series  of  letters  between  James  Bowdoin  and 
Thomas  Pownall,     The  most  important  documents  of  the 
Massachusetts  Council  (often  Bowdoin  drafts)  are  printed 
here.     Other  paoers  from  this  collection  appear  as  follows 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  society:   III,  179;   IV,  120; 
V,  237-248,  3^8-356,  465-485;  VI,  356-361;  VII,  291-297; 
VIII,  85-87;   IX,  7-12,  69-80;  XII,  207-211,  226-230; 
XIII,  153*  154;  XIV,  232,  233;   Second  Series  IV,  66; 
VIII,  60-64,  288-290;  XI,  178. 

Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  4  volumes,  London, 
1838-40.     Edited  by  William  S.  Taylor  and  John  H.  Pringle. 
Writings  of  the  most  priminent  English  friend  of 
America.     References  to  Massachusetts  Council  of 
special  interest  in  this  study. 

"Letters  of  Samuel  Cooper  to  Thomas  Pownall,  1769-1777" 

American  Historical  Review ,  VIII,  3OI-330. 

Correspondence  of  the  famous  pastor  of  the  Brattle 
Square  Church  and  Governor  Pownall,     Friendly  allu- 
sion to  Bowdoin  and  the  part  of  the  Council  in  the 
revolutionary  movement. 

"Letters  of  Dennys  de  Berdt,  1757-1770",  Colonial  Society 

of  Massachusetts  Publications ,  XIII,  293-461. 

Reports  on  the  English  scene  by  the  agent  of  tne 
Massachusetts  assembly.     Of  importance  in  this 
study  because  of  references  to  the  maintenance  of 
separate  agents  bs   the  Council  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  Massachusetts. 

Franklin  Before  the  Privy  Council ,  White  Hall  Chapel ,  London , 
1774 ,  on  be  ha 1 f  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts ,  to  advocate 
the  removal  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver ,  Philadelohia ,  lc560 . 

An  account  of  the  examination  of  Franiclin  relative  to 

the  famous  Hutchinson  letters. 

The  Wo rks  of  Benjamin  Franklin ,  10  volumes,  Boston,  1840. 

Edited  by  Jared  Sparks. 

An  early  collection  of  Franklin's  writings,  including 
letters  addressed  to  Franklin,  which  are  not  printed 
in  Smytn's  edition.     A  number  of  Bowdoin  letters  on 
scientific  matters. 
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The  Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin ,  10  volumes,  New  YorK, 

1905-1907.     Edited  by  A.  H.  Smyth. 

The  best  edition  of  Franklin's  worKs.     Pieces  of 
Bowdoin-Franklin  correspondence  that  are  not  in 
Sparks  appear  here. 

The  Correspondence  of  King  George  tne  Third  with  Lord  North 
from  17^8  to  1763 ,  2  volumes,  London,  I807.     Edited  by 
W.  Bodham  Donne. 

Volume  I  pertains  to  period  before  1776.  Interesting 
background  material  and  Important  reierences  to 
significance  of  Massachusetts  Council. 

The  Correspondence  of  King  G-eorge  the  Khird  from  176O  to 
December,  1783,  London,  1927.     Edited  by  Sir  Joun  Fortescue. 
Volumes  II  and  III  relate  to  period  1768-1777.  English 
background  material.     ImporLant  for  George  the  Tnlrd's 
opinions  on  the  Massachusetts  Council. 

The  Correspondence  of  General  Thomas  Gage  with  the  Secretaries 
of  StateT7^3-1775.     2  volumes,  New  Haven,  1931-1933.  Edited 
by  Clarence  E.  Carter. 

Writings  of  last  royal  Governor  of  Massacnusetts . 
Includes  public  and  private  papers.     Important  refer- 
ences to  James  Bowdoin  and  the  Massachusetts  Council. 

"Letters  of  the  Reverend  William  Gordon,  Fistorian  of  the 
American  Revolution,  1770-1799**  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  Proceeding,  LXIII,  303-6I3. 

Several  letters  to  James  Bowdoin  Samuel  Adams,  Joseph 
Warren  and  John  Adams  in  this  period  by  a  friendly 
minister  of  Boston. 

The  Grenville  Papers ,  4  volumes,  London  1852-3.     Edited  by 
William  James  Smith. 

An  invaluable  source  of  Information  of  official 
British  attitudes  toward  America.  Some  mention 
of  the  importance  of  the  Massachusetts  Council. 

The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Hutchinson ,   2  volumes,  London, 

1883-1886.     Edited  by  P.  0.  Hutchinson. 

Important  part  of  Hutchinson  pnd  Oliver  manuscripts  in 
the  British  Museum*     Letters  on  family  as  well  as  public 
affairs,  written  from  the  loyalist  point  of  view.  Eulo- 
gistic editing  by  a  descendant  of  Governor  Hutchinson. 

Copy  of  letters  sent  to  Great  Britain  by  Thomas  Hutch inson  and 
Andrew  Oliver ,  and  several  other  persons  born  and  educated  among 
us ;  which  original  letters  have  been  returned  to  America ,  Boston , 
1773. 

The  famous  letters  transmitted  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
to  Bowdoin  and  other  patriots  of  Boston.     They  were 
used  as  the  basis  of  a  demand  for  the  removal  of 
Hutchinson  and  Oliver. 
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The  Speeches  of  His  Eacellency  Governor  Hutchinson ,  to  the 
General  Assem'bly  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay «     At  a  Session 
begun  and  he^-^  91}.  the  sixth  of  January ,  1773 «     With  the 
Answers  of  His  Majesty ' s  Council  and  House  of  Representatives , 
Boston,  1773. 

Papers  relating  to  a  spectacular  quarrel  over  parlia- 
mentary authority  between  Governor  Hutchinson  and  the 
General  Court, 

Diaries  of  Benjamin  Lynde  and  of  Benjamin  Lynde ,  Jr « ,  Boston, 

1880.     Edited  Dy  F.  S.  Oliver. 

Brief  notes  by  two  prominent  Bostonians  on  social  and 
political  events.     Reference  to  social  activities  of 
James  Bowdoin  I.     Tory  attitude  toward  Revolution. 

"Jasper  Maudult,  I762-1765",  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

Collections ,  LXXIV,  Boston,  1918. 

Correspondence  of  the  agent  of  the  Itiassachusetts 
General  Court.     Interesting  letters  indicating  the 
New  Englanders'  detestation  of  Anglicanism,  Reve- 
lation of  Bowdoin' s  sympathy  for  patriots, 

"Letters  to  Joslah  Qulncy" ,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

Proceedings,  L,  1917,  A71-496. 

Letters  from  prominent  patriots  in  177^  and  1775 • 
Background  material.     No  mention  of  Bowdoin. 

Diary  and  Letters  ol'  John  Rowe,  Boston,  1903*     Edited  oy 
Anne  R.  Cunningham. 

Writings  of  a  prominent  merchant  of  Boston. 

Represents  the  typical  moderation  of  his  class. 

Many  important  and  interesting  references  to 

social  and  political  events.     Minor  mention  of 

James  Bowdoin. 

Tea  Leaves ;     beinp;  a  colle ction  of  Letters  and  Documents 
relating  to  the  Shipment  of  Tea  to  the  American  Colonies 
in  the  Year  1773  by  the  East  India  Company ,  Boston ,  1884. 
Edited  by  F.  S.  Drake. 

Contains  most  of  the  available  source  material, 
private  and  public,  relating  to  the  Tea  Controversy 
of  1773. 

The  Last  Journals  of  Horace  Walpole ,  2  volumes,  London,  1910. 
Edited  by  Francis  Steuart. 

Important  account  of  Parliamentary  debates  upon  the 

coercive  measures  in  1Y74. 

"The  Warren-Adams  Letters'",  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

Collections ,  LXXII,  Boston,  1917. 

The  main  body  of  the  correspondence  of  James  Warren, 
a  patriot  of  Plymouth,  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.     Includes  letters  oi  James  Otis,  John  and 
Samuel  Adams,  Abigail  Adams,  and  Mercy  Otis  Warren. 
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IV  Pamphlets 

The  American  Alarm ,  or  the  Bostonian  Plea  for  tne  Rlg:hts 
and  Liberties  of  the  People  Humbly  addressed  to  the  King 
and  Council ,  and  to  the  Constitutional  Sons  of  Liberty  in 
America ,  Boston,  1773» 

A  firm  denial  of  Parliament's  authority  over  the 

colonies  by  a  "British  Bostonian." 

Bland,  Richard;  Enquiry  into  the  rights  or  the  British 
Colonies ,  intended  as  a  ansv;er  to  the  Regulations  lately 
made  concerning  the  Colonies ,  \iVilliamsburg,  I769. 

Virginia  pamphlet  advocating  resistence  to  Parlia- 
mentary authority,  but  loyalty  to  the  British  crown. 

Bland,  Richard:     The  Rights  of  the  English  Colonies  Estab- 
lished _in  America  stated  and  defended,  London ,  177^ • 
Conciliatory  pamphlet  by  an  Anierican  who  was 
earlier  more  radical.     Urges  a  moderate  course 
for  the  British  government. 

Cartwright,  John:    American  Independence  the  Interest  and 

Glory  of  G-reat  Britain ,  London,  177^. 

Interesting  English  pamphlet  advocating  self- 
government  for  America,  but  not  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  crown. 

Cooper,  Myles:     A  friendly  address  to  all  reasonable 
Americans  on  our  political  confusions ,  New  YorK,  177^* 

A  conservative,  loyalist  view  of  the  conflict 

by  the  president  of  King's  College. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  John:     Address  of  the  People  of  Great  Britain 

to  the  Inhabitants  of  America ,  London,  1775. 

A  conciliatory  English  tract  proposing  a  compromise 
between  American  independence  and  complete  sovereignty 
of  Parliament. 

Dickinson,  John:     The  late  regulat ions  respecting  the  British 
Colonies  in  America  considered  in  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
in  Philadelphia  to  nis  friend  in  London,  Philadelphia,  1765. 
Denunciation  of  Parliamentar^/  revenue  laws  by  the 
leading  American  pamphleteer  of  that  period.  Parlia- 
ment's authority   to  tax  trade  is  admiited  bwt  internal 
taxation  is  condemned. 

Dulany,  Daniel:     Considerations  on  the  Propriety  of  imposing 
Taxes  in  the  British  Colonies ,  for  the  i-urpose  of  Raising  a 
Revenue ,  b^  Act  of  Parliament,  Annapoxis,  1765,  2nd  edition. 
Maryland  lawyer  wno  maintained  the  legality  of 
external  taxation  by  Parliament.     Dulany  persisted 
in  this  view  and  later  was  a  Tory  or  Loyalist. 
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Grenville,  George:     The  Regulations  lately  made  concerning 
the  Colonies  and  the  taxes  Imposed  upon  them  considered, 
London ,  1765 . 

Defense  of  the  Sugar  Act  and  the  Stamp  Act.  Grenville 
insisted  upon  the  legality  and  the  Justice  of  Parlia- 
mentary taxation  of  America. 

Hopkins,  Stephen:     The  Rights  of  the  Colonies  Examined, 

Providence,  1764. 

An  investigation  of  the  English  constitution  and 
the  rignts  of  Englishmen  by  a  leading  patriot  from 
Rhode  Island.     Opposition  to  Stamp  Act  because 
taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable. 

The  Interest  of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  Present  Contest  with  the  Colonies  Stated  and 
Considered,  London,  177^. 

Moderate  business  man's  view  of  tne  struggle  between 
the  colonies  and  Great  Britian.     A  plea  for  reconcil- 
iation . 

Jenyns ,  Soame,  member  of  the  board  of  Trade  anc  Plantations: 
The  Objections  to  the  Taxation  of  Our  American  Colonies  by 
the  Legi slature  of  Great  Britain ,   briefly  considered ,  London, 
17^5. 

Refutation  of  the  American  claim  to  an  exemption 
from  parliamentary  taxation  by  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trade  and  plantations. 

Knox,  William:  The  Claim  of  the  Colonies  to  Exemption  from 
internal  taxes  imposed  by  authorl '..y  of  Parliament  examined , 
London,  1765 . 

Pamphlet  attriouted  to  t.-e  Under-Secretar^.  of  State 
which  exploded  tne  colonial  distinction  between  internal 
and  external  revenue  laws. 

Knox,  William:     The  Controversy  between  Great  Btl tain"  and  her 

Colonies  Review,  London,  1^69. 

Eng^isn  pamphlet  wbicn  answered  Jonn  Dickinson's 
Letters  from  a  Farmer  in  Pennsylvania.     It  represents 
the  official  British  view  upholding  the  complete 
sovereignty  of  Parliament.     Sometimes  attributed  to 
George  Grenville,  Thomas  Whately  and  John  Me  in. 

Leonard,  Daniel:     Massachusettensis :     or  a  Series  of  Letters , 
containing,  a  faithful  State  o  f  many  important  and  stri.^ing 
Facts  which  laid  ziie  Foundation  of  tne  present  Trouoles  in 
tne  Province  of  the  Massachusetts- Bay ,  London,  1776 , 

A  series  of  articles  Dy  a  Torv   from  Taunton,  f/iassa- 
chusetts,  which  appeared  in  tne  Massachusetts  Gazette 
in  1774  and  1775.     The  authority  of  Parliament  is  up- 
held, but  the  papers  ar .  more  conelliatory  than  some 
other  loyalist  pieces.     Interesting  and  valuaole  character- 
izations as  well  as  lengthy  comments  on  the  Massachusetts 
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Council.     John  Adams,  under  the  name  "Novangius" 
answered  these  letters  in  the  Boston  Gazette . 

Laird,  John:     Remarks  on  the  Principal  Acts  of  the  thir- 
teenth Parliament  of  Great  Britain ,  London,  1775 • 

English  deiense  ol   tne  coercive  acts.  Statement 
of  the  necessity  of  altering  the  Massachusetts 
charter . 

MacPherson,  James:     The  Rigiits  of  Great  Britain  Asserted 
against  the  Claims  of  Am  erica :     Being  an  Answer  to  the 
Declaration  of  the  General  Congress ,  London,  177^ 

A  widely-read  English  pamphlet  sometimes  attributed 
to  Sir  John  Dalrymple.     Refutation  ol  the  American 
claim  to  an  exemption  from  Parliamentary  taxation. 

May hew,  Jonathan:     Observations  on  the  Character  and  Con- 
duct of  the  Societ.v  for  jLhe  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts ,  Boston,  17^3 • 

A  strong  statement  of  the  col..nial  detestation  of 
Anglicanism  and  fear  of  an  American  episcopate. 

Mayhew,  Jonathan:     Unlimited  suDmlsslon  and  non-resistance 

to  the  higher  powers ,  Boston,  1750. 

An  early  sermon  which  contains  some  of  the  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  colonial  autonomy  w-ich  oecame 
popular  a  bit  later. 

Me  in,  John:     Sagittarius '  s  Letters  and  Poll  uical  Speculations  , 

Boston,  1775. 

A  venemous  commentary  on  Boston  politics  by  the 
Tory  printer  of  the  Boston  Chronicle.  Interesting 
if  biased  criticisms  and  characterizations. 

Mein,  John:     State  of  the  importations  from  Great  Britain 
into  Boston ,  from  January  1{69  to~  August  17,  1769t  Boston, 
17^. 

Statement  of  importa  designed  to  expose  the  failure 
of  some  patriots  to  maintain  tne  non-importation 
agreement . 

Otis,  James:  A  Vlndicat  '<  on  of  the  Conduct  of  the  House  of 
Re pre sen tat Ives  of  the  province  of  Mas sachu setts- Bay ;  more 
particularly ,  in  the  last  session  of  the  general  assem oly , 
Boston,  1702. 

Review  of  the  conflict  over  tne  writs  of  assistance. 
Interesting  comments  on  the  Governor's  Council  wnicn 
Otis  held  responsiole  for  nis  defeat  in  I762. 

Otis,  James:     The  Rights  ol   the  British  Colonies  Asserted 

and  Proved,  Boston,  1765 . 

A  more  conciliatory  positi  n  with  respect  to  Parlia- 
mentary authority  than  in  earlier  pamphlets  by  Otis. 
This  piece  has  been  the  reason  for  some  denunciation  of 
Otis  as  a  recreant. 
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Pownall,  Thomas:  The  Administration  of  tiie  British  Colonies, 
London,  1764. 

A  work  by  the  former  governor  of  Massachusetts  wr.ich 
went  through  many  editions.     Temperate  and  conciliatory, 
but  firm  in  upholding  authority  of  Parliament  through- 
out the  empire  Pownall  favored  representation  of  America 
in  Parliament. 

Price,  Richard:     Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Civil  Li berty , 
the  Principle s  of  Government ,  and  the  Justice  and  Policy  of 
the  War  with  America ,  London,  177$. 

An  English  pamphlet  expressing  sympathy  for  trie  Ameri- 
can constitutional  claims.     Representative  of  a  minority 
sentiment  In  the  early  year  of  the  war. 

Roebuck,  John:     An  Enquiry  whether  the  Guilt  of  the  present 
Civil  War  i.n  America  ought  to  oe  imputed  to  Great  Britain  or 
America ,  London,  VJ(6. 

An  English  tract  upholding  without  reservation  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  legislate  for  tne  colonies. 
Advocates  forceful  suppression  oi  rebellion. 

Serle,  Ambrose:     Americans  against  Liberty  or  an  Essay  on 
the  Nature  and  Principles  of  True  Freedom ,  London,  1Y76. 
conservative,  but  conciliatory  English  discussion  of 
tne  imperial  struggle.     Advocates  compromise  on  con- 
stitutional problem. 

Sibley,  Jonathan:     A  Spee en.  intended  to  nave  been  Spoken  on 
tne  Bill  for  Altering  the  Charters  of  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  London,  177^. 

An  English  expression  of  sympathy  for  America.  Con- 
ciliatory pamphlet  urging  acceptance  of  American 
constitutional  argument. 

Thacher,  Oxenbrldge:     The  Sentiments  oi  a  British  American, 

Boston,  1764. 

Early  statement  of  the  theory  that  taxation  and 
representation  are  inseparable  by  a  capable  patriot 
lawyer  of  Boston. 

Tucker,  Josiah:     The  Respective  Pleas  and  Arguments  of  the 
Mother  Country ,  and  of  the  Colonle s  distinctly  set  f o rtn,  and 
the  Impossibility  of  a  Compromise  of  Differences ,  or  a  Mutual 
Concession  of  Rights  plainly  demonstrated ,  London,  1774. 

Unique  expression  of  tne  Anglican  dean  of  Gloucester, 
an  economist  and  anti-imperialist.     Advocated  complete 
independence  of  America  with  Great  Britain  quaranteeing 
that  independence.     Idea  regarded  as  absurd  in  1774. 
Believed  imperial  federation  was  undeslreabie  since 
Britain's  responsibility  would  be  too  great. 
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Wells,  Richard:  A  few  Political  Reflections  submitted  to 
the  Consideration  of  the  British  Colonies  by  a  citizen  of 
Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  l7T5. 

Denies  authority  of  Parliament  to  tax  America. 

Urges  independent  organization  oi  a  federal  govern- 

irient.     Printed  originally  peiiodicaiiy  in  the 

Pennsylvania  Packet . 

Wesley,  John:     A  Calm  Address  to  Our  American  Colonies, 
London,  1775. 

Upholds  authority  of  Parliament  to  tax  colonies. 

A  cautious  pamphlet  which  expresses  abhorrence  of 

violence. 

Wilson,  James:  Considerations  on  the  Nature  and  Extent 
of  the  Legislative  Authority  of  the  British  Parliament , 
Philadelphia,  177A. 

A  pamphlet  which  denied  the  power  of  Parliament 
over  America,  but  not  the  authority  of  the  crown. 


V  Newspapers 

Boston  Chronicle ,  1767-1770. 

Strongest  loyalist  paper  of  Boston.    Most  venemous 
attacks  upon  the  Whigs  by  John  Mein. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  1735-1775. 

A  conservative  paper,  usually  sponsoring  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Boston  merchants.     Opposed  to  the  new 
colonial  policy  on  economic  grounds,   out  not  too 
liberal  on  political  issues. 

Boston  Gazette ,  1719-1780.     Known  in  this  period  as  The 

Boston  Gazette ,  and  Country  Journal. 

The  regular  organ  of  Samuel  Adams  and  the  Whigs. 
Polemical  pieces  constantly  popularized  the  revo- 
lutionary doctrine. 

Boston  Post-Boy ,  1734-1775.     Known  variously  as  The  Boston 
Post-3oy  and  Advertiser;  and  The  Massachusetts  Gazette ,  and 
the  Boston  Post-Boy  and  Advertiser . 

Least  controversial  paper  ol'  revolutionary  Boston. 

Hence  the  least  interesting  and  valuable. 

The  Boston  News-Letter ,  1704-1776.     Published  under  various 
titles:     Bo s ton  News-Letter  and  the  New-Sngland  Chronicle ; 
The  Massachusetts  Gazette ,  And  Boston  News-Letter ;   The  Massa- 
chusetts Gazette ,  The  Bo  ston  Weekxy "  News-Le tter ;   The  Massa- 
chusetts Gazette :     and  the  Boston  Weekly  News-LetLer ♦ 

Most  valuable  in  early  period  for  advertisements  and 
notices  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  s.  ips.     In  the 
period  before  the  Revolution  it  became  the  organ  of  the 
government . 
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Massachusetts  Spy,  1770-1775  • 

The  most  radical  of  the  Wbig  papers.  Printed  by 
Isaiah  Thomas.  Earl^  agitation  for  violence  and 
independence . 


VI  Other  Contemporary  Publications 

Boucher,  Jonathan:     A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences 
of  the  American  Revolution  in  Thirteen  Discourses ,  preached 
in  North  America  "between  the  years  1763  and  1775 ,  London, 
1797. 

Discussion  of  the  conflict  t»y  a  loyalist,  an 
Anglican  minister.     Strong  justification  of 
British  coercion  of  American  rebels. 

Dickerson,  Oliver  M. ,   compiler:     Bo  stoti  under  Military  Rule , 
1768-1769 ,  as  revealed  in  A  Journal  of  Lhe  Times ,  Boston, 
1936. 

Reprint  of  newspaper  articles  attacking  military 
government  and  the  distasteful  customs  officers. 
This  "journal"  appeared  first  in  the  New  York 
Journal  and  later  in  the  Boston  Evening  Post . 

Gordon,  Lord  Adam:     "Journal  of  an  Officer's  Travels  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  1764-1765,"  N.D.  Mereness,  ed. , 
Travels  in  the  American  Colonies,  N.Y.,  1916. 

Gordon  visited  Boston  and  gives  an  informaLiva 

account  of  the  appearance  of  the  town. 

Gordon,  William,  Reverend:     The  His  tor;,  of  the  Rise ,  Progress , 
and  Establishment  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  4  volumes,  London,  1788. 

Narrative  by  a  minister  who  lived  in  Boston  during 
the  Revolution.     Sympathetic  to  American  view.  History 
is  often  inaccurate,  altnouga  it  was  regarded  for  many 
years  as  authoritative.     Known  now  to  have  been  copied 
largely  from  Burke's  Annual  Register . 

Holmes,  Abiel:     The  Annals  of  America     Irom  the  Discovery  by 
Columbus  in  the  Year  1492  to  the  Year  1826 ,  2  volumes,  Cam- 
bridge, 1B29,  2nd  edition. 

Statistical  chronology  of  minor  interest  and  use. 

No  attempt  to  interpret  z'o.e  facts  recorded. 

Hutchinson,  Thomas:     History  of  the  Province  of  Mas sachusetts 
Bay  from  the  Year  l/bO ,  until  June ,  1774,  London,  1828.  New 
edition,   Cambridge,  1936.     Edited  by  Lawrence  Snaw  Mayo. 

Volume  III  of  the  loyalist  governor's  biased  inistory  of 
the  colony.     Although  there  are  some  factual  errors, 
the  work  is  usually  done  carefully.     A  most  important 
discussion  of  James  Bowdoin's  ability  and  cnaracter 
appears . 
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Jenks,  Wixliam:     An  Eulogy  liiustratlve  of  the  Life ,  and 
commemoratlve  of  the  Beneficence  oi   the  Honorable  James 
Bowdoin ,  Esquire,  Boston,  1612. 

CorDmencement  address  at  Bowdoin  College  in  September 
1812  on  the  life  of  James  Bowdoin  III,  Interesting 
comments  on  family  nistory  and  character 

Lowell,  John:     An  Eulogy  on  the  Honorable  James  Bowdo in, 

Eequlre ,  L.L.D. ,  F»R»S. ,  Boston,  1791. 

Memoir  delivered  before  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  January  1791.     Very  laudatory 
but  interesting  memoir.     Some  valuable  family  data. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  Jr.;  Reports  of  cases  Argued  and  Adjudged  in 
the  Superior  Court  of  Judi cature  of  the  Province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay;  between  1761  a nd  1772 ,  by  Josiah  Quincy ,  Jr .  , 
S.L.  Quincy,  ed. ,  Boston,  1655. 

Unofficial  records  kept  by  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.  of  trie 
cases  tried  before  Massachusetts  Superior  Court.  An 
invaluable  work  because  it  is  Lhe  only  existing 
record  of  the  court's  activity. 

Ramsay,  David:     The  -i story  of  the  Amer^ican  Revolution , 

2  volumes,  philadelpnia,  1789. 

A  general  history  by  an  American  sympathizer.  The 
most  accurate  of  the  comtemporary  narratives. 

Thacher,  Peter:     A  Sermon  preached  to  the  Society  in  Brattle 
Street ,  Boston ,  November  24,  1Z2^  and  occasioned  by  the 
Death  of  the  Honorable  James  Bowdoin ,  Esquire ,  L. L. D.   F.R. 3. , 
Boston,  1791. 

Eulogy  preached  by  the  pastor  of  the  Brattle  Street 
Church.    Very  sympathetic  characterization. 

Warren,  Mercy:     History  of  the  Rise ,  Progress  and  Termination 
of  the  American  Revolution .     Interspersed  with  Biographical , 
Political  and  Moral  Observations ,  3  volumes,  Boston,  1805 • 
A  long  and  tiring  narrative  by  the  wife  of  a  Plymouth 
patriot.     Abundant  moralizing  and  philosophizing. 
Strongly  biased  characterizations  of  leading  figures. 

Br  is sot  de  Warville,  J. P.:     New  Travels  in  the  United  States 

of  America ,  London,  1792. 

The  reflections  of  a  careful  French  observer  who 
visited  New  England  shortly  after  independence  had 
been  won.     He  visited  James  Bowdoin  and  spoKe  highly 
of  nim. 
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VII  Secondary  Works 

Adams,  James  T.:     The  Adams  Family ,  Boston,  1930. 
The  early  portion  deals  with  the  life  of  John 
Adams.     A  respecttul  and  sympathetic,   but  not 
a  thorough  study  ot  the  lile  ot  this  eminent 
patriot. 

Adams,  James  T.:     Revolutionary  New  England,  Boston,  1923 
A  general  treatment  of  the  period  1689  to  1776  by 
an  unfriendly  observer.     Adams  is  strongly  biased 
in  his  handling  ol  religious  problems  and  fails  to 
understand  fully  economic  issues. 

Adams,  Randolph  G.  :     "New  LigLit  on  the  Boston  Massacre," 
American  Antiquarian  Society  Proceedings ,  XLVII,  1937, 
259-354. 

Reviews  histories  (accounts)  of  massacre. 
Emphasizes  the  impotence  of  Hutchinson  in 
March  1770.     No  mention  of  council.  Many 
pertinent  documents.     Use  of  Gage  Papers 
in  Clements  Library. 

Adams,  Randolph  G. :     Political  Ideas  of  tne  American 
Revolution ,  Durham,  1922. 

Careful  statement  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Revolution 

drawn  from  the  writings  oi   the  times. 

Albion,  Robert  G. :     Forests  and  Sea  Power,  Cambridge,  1926. 
A  study  of  tne  timber  problem  of  the  royal  navy. 
Used  especially  for  the  effect  of  the  mast  reserve 
upon  tne  American  Revolution.     EmphaLlc  references 
to  tne  Kennebec  Company's  protests  against  loss  of 
property . 

Alden,  John  E.:     "John  Meln:     scourge  of  patriots," 
Publications  of  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts  XXXIV, 
571-99. 

Careful  study  of  the  Tory  propagandist  and  printer 
of  the  Bo ston  Chronicle .     Aids  an  understanding  of 
the  loyalist  attitude  in  the  decade  belore  the 
Revolution . 

Andrews,  Charles  M. :  "Boston  Merchants  and  Non«Importatlon 
Movement,"  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts  Publications , 
XIX,  159-259. 

A  scholarly,  detailed,  and  almost  unreadable  account 
of  the  organization  of  the  Boston  Merchants.  Comparison 
with  activities  oi  merchants  in  other  cities.  Indicates 
clearly  the  different  views  of  the  merchants  and  tne 
radical  politicians. 
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Andrews,  Charles  M.:     The  Colonial  Background  of  t,ne 
American  Revolution ,  New  Haven,  1924. 

A  series  of  interpretive  essays  which  are  of 
.   inestimable  value.     Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 

imperial  nature  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Constitutional  coniusion  is  stressed. 

Austin,  James  T.:     The  Life  of  Elbridge  Gerry ,  Boston, 
1828. 

Eulogistic  biography  of  a  young  patriot  from 
Marblehead,  Massachusetts.     Important  for  some 
documentary  material.     Letters  of  Sam  Adams  and 
Gerry  throw  light  upon  the  activities  of  the 
committees  of  correspondence. 

Baird,  Henry  M. :     The  Huguenots  and  the  Revocation  of 

the  Edict  of  Nantes ,  2  volumes,  London,  1695. 

Contains  necessary  background  material  fayr  an 
understanding  of  the  Huguenot  dispersion. 

Baldwin,  Alice  M.:     The  New  England  Clergy  and  the  American 

Revolution ,  Duke  University,  1926. 

A  careful  study  of  one  group's  reaction  to  the 
struggle  between  America  and  England.  Some 
importance  given  to  ecclesiasticism  in  the 
development  of  a  revolutionary  party. 

Baxter,  William  T. :     The  House  of  Hancock,  Business  in 
Boston  1724-1775 ,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1945. 

A  careful  and  enligntening  study  oi  tne  business 
activities  of  the  -ancock  family.  Valuable  as  a 
guide  to  typical  mercantile  methods  and  practices. 

Becker,  Carl  L. :     The  Eve  of  tne  Revolution ,  New  Haven,  1920. 
A  brief  survey  of  tne  decade  beiore  1775  in  the 
Chronicles  of  America  series.     Valuable  for  the 
interpretive  ideas  of  a  leading  scnolar. 

Beer,  George  L. :     British  Colonial  Policy,  1754-1765,  N.Y., 
1907. 

A  pioneer  study  of  tne  development  of  the  new 
British  colonial  policy.     A  valuable  aid  to  the 
understanding  of  the  imperial  nature  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Bradford,  Alden:  -  Memoir  oi  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Reverend 

Jonathan  May new,  Boston,  1636. 

The  only  biography  of  an  eminent  Boston  patriot  of 
the  early  revolutionary  period.     Lany  source  materials 
are  printed  here  which  are  not  available  elsewhere. 
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Brennan,  Ellen  E. :     "James  Otis:     Recreant  and  Patriot," 

New  England  Quarterly,  XII,  691  ff. 

An  investigation  of  several  pamphlete  wriLten  by 
James  Otis.     The  thesis  is  that  for  a  time,  during 
the  Stamp  Act  crisis,  he  wavered  in  his  repudiation 
of  Parliament's  taxing  power. 

Brennan,  Ellen  E.:  Plural  Office-Holding  in  Massachusetts, 
1760-1780 ;  Its  Relation  to  the  "^Separation*  of  Departments 
of  Government ,  Chapel  Hill,  19^5 . 

Study  of  the  influence  of  personal  ambition  and 
idealism  upon  the  development  of  the  theory  of 
separation  of  powers.     Gonslderaole  importance 
attached  to  the  desires  of  the  "outs." 

Brown,  E.  Francis:     Joseph  Hawley ,  Colonial  Radical, 
New  York,  1931. 

The  only  biography  of  an  ircportant  patriot  leader 
from  western  Massachusetts.  Contains  inexcusable 
factual  errors.     Weak  on  economic  factors. 

Chamberlain,  Mellen:     John  Adams ,  the  Statesman  of  the 
American  Revolution ,  with  Other  Essays ,  Boston,  1899. 
Emphasis  upon  American  fear  of  Anglicanit;m  as 
an  important  element  in  the  rise  of  the  patriot 
party. 

Channing,  Edward:  "The  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  Customs,"  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Pro- 
ceedings, XLIII,  A77-49O. 

Study  of  the  effect  of  reorganized  customs  service 
upon  New  England  commerce.     Thesis  is  that  the  com- 
pulsory payment  of  taxes  rather  than  abstract  theories 
incited  the  people  to  rebellion. 

Channing,  Edward:     History  of  the  United  States,   III,  New 
York,  1912. 

A  scholarly  general  treatment  of  the  period  176I  to 
1789  by  an  historian  of  the  imperial  school.  Written 
from  the  New  England  point  of  view.     Supplanted  in 
certain  phases  by  more  recent  studies.  Bibliograph- 
ical notes  are  useful. 

Clark,  Dora  M.:     "The  American  Board  of  Customs,  1767-1783," 

American  Historical  Review ,  XLV,  777-806. 

Study  of  the  customs  administration,  with  special 
reference  to  the  antagonism  caused  by  it.    As  an 
agency  of  Parliamentary  taxation  the  customs  board 
contributed  to  the  rise  oi   the  revolutionary  party. 
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Clark,  Dora  M.:     British  Opinion  and  the  American  Revolution, 

New  Haven,  1930. 

Consideration  of  English  opinion  as  seen  in  contem- 
porary pamphlets.     Newspapers  and  other  sources  are 
deliberately  neglected.     Several  errors  in  facts  and 
interpretation  detected. 

Cross,  Arthur  L. :     The  Anglican  Episcopate  and  the  American 

Colonies,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1902. 

The  definitive  work  on  this  subject.     A/aluable  for 
its  consideration  of  ecclesias ticism  as  a  factor  in 
the  American  Revolution. 

Cushing,  Harry  A.:     History  of  the  Transition  from  Provincial 
to  Commonwealth  Government  in  Massachusetts ,  New  York,  1896. 
Narrative  of  the  development  of  a  new  government 
after  the  exit  of  English  authority.  Interesting 
statements  on  the  position  ol  Council  in  Massa- 
chusetts politics.     Corrected  in  part  by  later  works. 

Dauer,  Manning  G. :     "The  Political  Economy  or  John  Adams," 

Political  Science  Quarterly ,  LVI,  5^6  ff. 

A  study  of  the  thought  of  an  eminent  patriot,  who 
very  closely  resembles  James  Bowdoin  in  his  ideas. 

Davidson,  Philip:     Propaganda  and  the  American  Revolution 

1763-1783,  Chapel  Hill,  19A1. 

A  study  of  the  propaganda  techniques  of  the  Tories 
and  the  Whigs.     Tne  Massachusetts  scene  is  treated 
at  length  for  Samuel  Adams  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
molding  of  public  opinion. 

De  Normandie,  James:     "The  Manifesto  Church,"  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  Proceedings ,  XLVII,  223-231. 

Sketch  of  society  of  Brattie  Square.     Narrative  of 
circumstances  surrounding  the  origin  01  the  church, 
the  theological  position  of  the  cnurch  is  described. 

Drake ,  Samuel  A . :     Old  Landmarks  and  Historic  Personages  of 

Boston ,  Boston,  1876 . 

An  interesting  and  quite  accurate  account  of  the 
physical  development  of  Boston  with  reference  to  the 
inhabitants.     Useful  to  supplement  the  work  of  Annie 
H.  Thwing  and  Samuel  G.  Drake. 

Drake,  Samuel  G. :     History  of  the  Antiquities  of  Boston, 
Boston,  1856. 

A  useful  study  of  the  development  of  the  town.  Care- 
ful notes  on  the  physical  scene  and  the  people  who 
lived  there.     Not  as  definitive  a  study  as  Annie  Thwing' s 
Crooked  and  Narrow  Streets  of  Boston. 
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Eaton,  Arthur  W.H.:     The  Famous  Mather  Byles ,  the  noted 
Boston  Tory  preacher ,   ooet  and  wit ,  17Q7-17'5cj ,  Boston, 
1914. 

The  lively  biography  of  witty  loyalist  Mather  Byles, 
pastor  of  the  Rollis  Street  Church.  Very  derogatory 
characterizations  of  the  patriot  leaders. 

Emerson,  Amelia  F. :     The  Early  History  of  Naushon  Island, 

Boston,  1935. 

The  only  history  of  tr.is  island  which  was  owned 
completely  by  tne  Bowdoin  family  from  I76O  to  lb30. 
Several  important  documents  are  reproduced. 

Frothingham,  Richard:     The  Life  and  Times  of  Joseph  Warren , 

Boston,  1865. 

Sympathetic  study  of  a  prominent  Boston  doctor  and 
patriot.     Usually  carefully  written,   out  some  factual 
errors  occur.    Most  valuable  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  source  documents  which  are  not  available  else- 
where. 

Grant,  William  L. :     "Canada  versus  Guadeloupe:     An  Episode 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,"    American  Historical  Review, 

XVII,  735-743. 

Consideration  of  the  relative  value  in  the  mercan- 
tile empire  of  the  nortnern  colonies  and  Guadeloupe. 
A  study  of  several  contemporary  pampnlets  on  tnis 
subject . 

Griffin,  Frederick:     Junius  Discovered,  Boston,  1854. 
An  effort  to  establish  the  fact  th^t  one  of  trie 
revolutionary  pamphleteers  named  ''Junius"  was 
Thomas  Pownall.     Valuable  source  materials  are 
printed. 

Harlow,  Ralph  V.:     The  "istory  of  Legislative  Methods  in 

the  Period  Before  1825,  New  Haven,  1917. 

A  discussion  of  the  influence  of  the  "Junto"  upon 
legislative  procedure  in  Massachusetts.     A  state- 
ment of  the  eiiect  of  the  removal  of  Tnomas  Hutch- 
inson from  the  Massachusetts  Council. 

Harlow,  Ralph  V.:     Samuel  Adams ,  Boston,  1923. 

The  most  careful  study  of  tne  life  of  the  leading 
Massachusetts  radical.     Keen  analysis  of  economic, 
constitutional  and  psycholo^i ical  problems.  Harlow 
mentions  the  importance  of  Bowdoin  in  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle. 
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Hinkhouse,  Fred  J.:     The  Preliminaries  of  the  American 
Revolution  as  seen  in  the  Enprllsh  Press  1763-1x75,  New  York, 
1926. 

Deals  mainly  with  English  newspapers  and  magazines 
to  neglect  of  pamphlet  material.     Valuable  as  a 
guide  to  English  public  opinion. 

Hosmer,  James  K.:     The  Life  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Boston, 
1896. 

The  only  full-length  biography  of  this  Tory 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  A  deliberate  attempt 
to  revise  adverse  estimates  of  Hutchinson.  Con- 
sequently too  sympathetic. 

Hosmer,  James  K. :     Samuel  Adams ,  Boston,  1886. 

Eulogistic  treatment  depending  upon  William  Y. 
Wells'  work.     Inadequate  understanding  of  psycholog- 
ical factors  in  Adams'  life. 

Kidder,  Frederick:     History  of  Boston  Massacre ,  Albany, 
1870. 

Contains  most  of  the  source  material  pertaining 

to  this  event.     Reprints  Bowdoin's  Short  Narrative. 

Lecky,  William  E.H.:     Tne  American  Revolution,  1763-1783, 

Nev/  York,  1921.     Edited  by  James  A.  Woodburn. 

Chapters  relating  to  America  from,  the  author's 
longer  work  on  England  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  constitutes  a  general  but-  scholarly  review  of 
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ABSTRACT 

The  Huguenot  dispersal  of  the  late  seventeenth  century 
brought  to  British  North  America  a  considerable  number  of 
French  settlers,  some  of  whom  were  destined  to  play  conspicu- 
ous parts  in  the  development  of  this  country.     Among  these 
immigrants  was  the  family  of  Pierre  Baudouin,  the  grand- 
father of  James  Bowdoin  II,  who  was  a  prominent  patriot  of 
Massachusetts,  and  later  Governor  of  that  Commonwealth.  The 
Baudouin  group  originally  fled  from  La  Rochelle,  France,  and 
after  brief  stays  in  Ireland  and  Falmouth,  Maine,  come  to 
Boston  in  1690. 

Pierre  Baudouin' s  eldest  son,  James,  the  first  of  the 
family  to  bear  that  name  in  America,  was  a  merchant,  who, 
through  his  industry  and  ability,  amassed  one  of  the  greatest 
New  England  fortunes  of  his  day.     James  Bowdoin' s  wealth 
assured  him  of  a  high  position  in  Boston  society  and  enabled 
him  to  live  in  the  most  elegant  fashion  of  this  time. 

James  Bowdoin,  Junior,  was  born  in  1726,  the  son  of  his 
father's  second  wife,  Hannah  Pordage  Bowdoin.     He  was  brought 
up  in  &  manner  befitting  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  and 
afforded  the  best  education  that  Massachusetts  could  offer. 
After  receiving  rudimentary  training  at  the  Boston  Public 
Latin  School,  James  Bowdoin  entered  Harvard  College,  which 
granted  him  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  A.i!.  in  17A5  and  1748. 
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While  at  Harvard,  he  developed  an  interest  in  natural  science 
which  remained  with  him  throughout  life.     Bowdoin's  scientific 
studies  were  of  sufficient  merit  to  induce  a  lengthy  corres- 
pondence with  Benjamin  Franklin,  election  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  selection  as  the  first  president  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Following  college  days  James  Bowdoin  married  Elizabeth 
Erving,  the  daughter  of  John  Erving,  and  soon  purchased  a 
stately  mansion  on  Beacon  Hill.     Disdaining  the  merchant 
business,  he  devoted  his  time  to  intellectual  interests, 
to  real  estate  investments,  and  to  politics. 

Early  in  his  political  career  Bowdoin  held  the  con- 
servative businessman's  point  of  view,  and  was  regarded  as 
a  supporter  of  the  prerogative.    About  1765,  however,  his 
attitude  changed,  and  henceforth  he  sympathized  with  the 
Whigs  in  their  opposition  to  royal  authority.    A  major 
purpose  of  this  study  is  to  explain  this  personal  course, 
which  was  unusual  amongst  men  of  Bowdoin's  class. 

James  Bowdoin  sincerely  believed  at  the  outset  of  the 
revolutionary  quarrel  that  the  new  colonial  policy  would 
have  detrimental  economic  effects  upon  both  England  and  New 
England.    As  the  contest  progressed  he  was  convinced  that 
American  economic  freedom  would  only  be  assured  b^  self- 
government.    When  it  was  evident  that  colonial  autonomy  with- 
in the  British  Empire  was  a  futile  quest,  Bowdoin  advocated 
the  logical  alternative,  --  a  declaration  of  independence. 
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But  Bowdoln  was  not  completely  without  personal  desires 
and  ambitions.     The  loyalists  asserted  that  his  opposition 
to  government  was  a  consequence  of  the  demotion  of  his  son- 
in-law  John  Temple,  who  had  been  Surveyor-General  of  the 
Customs  for  the  Northern  District  of  America.     There  were 
rumors  also  that  Bowdoln  hoped  to  benefit  personally  by  the 
elimination  of  the  current  royal  officers.     Wnile  some 
credence  must  be  given  to  such  suggestions,  complete  reliance 
upon  them  is  a  dangerous  oversimplification.     If  Bowdoin  had 
been  more  materialistic  than  idealistic  in  his  motivation, 
he^rwould  have  proceeded  much  more  cautiously  than  he  did. 

From  1753  to  1757  James  Bowdoin  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and,  from  1757  to  177^,  with  the  exception 
of  one  year,  he  sat  in  the  Council.     Tnis  latter  body  was  an 
advisory  board  for  the  governor,  and  also  served  as  the  upper 
chamber  of  the  legislature.     The  Massachusetts  Council  was 
unique,  for  unlike  any  others  in  the  royal  colonies,  it  was 
elected  by  the  lower  house  of  the  General  Court.     This  was  a 
factor  of  importance  in  the  decade  1765  to  1775,  for,  in  spite 
of  their  power  to  negative  undesirable  Councillors,  the  royal 
governors  were  unable  to  control  the  upper  house.    After  1766, 
when  James  Bowdoin  replaced  Lieutenant  Governor  Hutchinson  as 
leader  of  the  Council,  that  body  not  only  failed  to  support 
the  governors,  but  also  aggressively  opposed  them  at  times. 
This  defection  of  the  upper  house  isolated  Governors  Bernard 
and  Hutchinson,  and  badly  upset  the  political  balance  in  the 
colony. 
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Since  the  royal  governors  did  not  care  to  act  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  their  legal  advisors,  the  Council- 
lors, Whig  measures  generally  prevailed.     During  the  conflict 
over  the  Townshend  Acts,  the  Massachusetts  Council  refused 
to  advise  a  military  occupation  of  Boston  as  Bernard  wished, 
and  the  government  fell  completely  into  the  hands  of  the 
patriots.     When  troops  finally  arrived  in  October,  176^,  the 
Council  embarassed  the  Governor  by  trying  to  prevent  the 
quartering  of  them  in  the  town.     Later,  in  the  tea  crisis  of 
1Y73,  when  East  India  tea  was  shipped  to  Boston,  the  Council 
refused  absolutely  to  help  Governor  Hutchinson  protect  this 
private  property,  and  emphatically  denied  Parliament's  author- 
ity to  pass  the  Tea  Act.     In  this  situation  the  Governor  de- 
clined to  take  adequate  steps  to  safeguard  the  tea,  and  the 
famous  tea  party  resulted.     So  far  did  the  Council  cease  to 
be  a  board  of  assistants  for  the  Governor  that  it  agitated 
for  the  removal  of  both  Bernard  and  Hutchinson,  who,  they 
declared,  had  violated  the  colonists'   constitutional  and 
natural  rights. 

The  Massachusetts  Whigs  sought  to  eliminate  royal 
authority  from  the  colony  and  to  establish  a  completely  autono- 
mous government.     The  House  of  Representatives  fancied  itself 
a  miniature  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Council  assumed  a  posltio 
more  analagous  to  the  English  House  of  Lords.     Both  Bernard 
and  Hutchinson  complained  that  the  Council  met  independently 
of  them,  and  acted  as  an  agency  of  the  public,  a  practice  tnat 
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was  very  important  during  the  long  recess  of  the  General 
Court  in  1769«     Also,  in  the  struggle  against  the  projected 
colonial  civil  list,  the  Council  claimed  the  judicial  authority 
to  try  an  official  whose  appointment  it  had  approved,  and  who 
had  been  impeached  by  the  House.    Although  the  Americans 
declared  that  the  British  had  violated  the  Massachusetts 
charter,  it  is  clear  that  the  Whigs,  themselves,  altered  the 
constitution  to  their  own  satisfaction. 

Governor  Bernard  believed  that  the  chief  cause  of  the 
decline  of  royal  authority  In  Massachusetts  was  the  elective 
Council,     Not  until  the  Councillors  were  appointed  by  tne 
crown,  he  argued,  could  the  government  recover  itself.  Govern- 
or Hutchinson  felt  that  the  trouble  with  tne  Council  lay 
rather  in  the  effect  of  the  popular  frenzy  and  in  the  Influence 
of  James  Bowdoln.     Some  declared  tnat  the  Massachusetts  Council 
was  no  worse  than  some  of  the  appointed  ones,  but  by  177^  most 
Englishmen  were  convinced  that  it  was  an  anomalous  and  dan- 
gerous body.     Consequently  the  coercive  measure  which  altered 
the  constitution  of  the  Bay  Colony  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Councillors. 

Despite  James  Bowdoln* s  regular  opposition  to  the  pre- 
rogative, his  election  to  the  Council  was  only  vetoed  twice, 
--  in  1769,  after  a  spectacular  quarrel  with  the  Governor, 
and  again  in  177^,  after  he  had  written  an  official  paper 
denying  Parliament's  control  over  America.     Both  Bernard  and 
Hutchinson  tolerated  Bowdoln' s  opposition  in  the  Council, 
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because  they  guessed  that  his  sympathy  for  the  7/nigs  was 
temporary  and  that  he  would  soon  rejoin  the  government  party. 
Notwithstanding  the  entreaty  ot  the  governors,  especially 
in  the  quiet  period,  1771  and  1772,  James  Bowdoin  consistently 
supported  the  V?higs. 

Bowdoin  was  never  a  "man  of  the  people,"  but  his  asso- 
ciates and  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  respected  his  proven 
political  ability.     In  the  decade  before  the  Revolution  he 
wrote  most  of  the  Council  papers  and  they  were  usually  master- 
fully done;  also  he  was  permitted  to  write  the  defense  of 
Boston  after  the  famous  "massacre"  of  March  5,  1770,  When 
Massachusetts  decided  to  participate  in  the  First  Continental 
Congress,  James  Bowdoin  was  one  of  the  delegates  elected  by 
the  General  Court.     Unfortunately  Mrs.  Bowdoin 's  health 
prevented  him  from  going  to  Philadelphia,  but  he  still 
retained  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens,  who  named  him 
a  member  of  Boston's  Committee  of  Safety  and  of  the  new 
provisional  government  of  177'^» 

James  Bowdoin  was  an  unusual  rather  than  an  ordinary 
quantity  in  Massachusetts  during  the  revolutionary  era. 
Unlike  most  men  of  his  class,  he  tooK:  the  patriot  side  and 
followed  that  party  to  actual  revolution.    More  moderate 
than  the  radicals,  his  taste  ran  to  an  American  aristocracy 
rather  than  to  democracy;  and  consequently  he  regarded  as 
very  dangerous  some  of  the  liberal  forces  unleashed  bj  the 
Revolution,     Ironically  enough,  although  Bowdoin  was  a  leading 
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opponent  of  centralization  in  the  British  Empire,  he  became 
one  of  the  sincerest  advocates  of  a  strong  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States, 

In  his  last  years,  James  Bowdoin  epitomized  the  reaction 
to  the  radicalism  of  Revolutionary  America,        a  conservative 
reaction  which  inaugurated  the  greatest  federal  experiment 
in  world  history. 
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